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Morell’s Philosophy of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.* 


Mr. Morell’s work has been too long before 
the public to require at our hands any very close 
or extended examination. Ithas been too highly 
lauded by the foreign press to need the aid of our 
commendation, or to be affected by our censure; 
and, though we cannot acquiesce in the unmea- 
sured eulogy which has been lavished on it, yet, 
as the Essay is entitled to much praise, and sup- 
plies respectably a grave desideratum in our lit- 
erature of Philosophy, we shall only venture, at 
this late day, upon a brief expression of our es- 
timate of its merits. So much we think due to 
the celebrity of the author, to the wide-spread- 
ing influences of the work, and to the dangers to 
be apprehended from the pernicious heresies to 
which it tends. 

There is a lamentable, but almost universal 
inclination, to speak of the Philosophy of the 
Nineteenth Century as something novel and pe- 
culiarly excellent; and Mr. Morell is by no means 
guiltless of this vulgar adulation and self-idola- 
try. We may be permitted to remark, en pas- 
sant, that this designation is a misnomer as re- 
gards the subject of Mr. Morell’s book; anda 
still more grievous misnomer as regards the Phi- 
losophy to which it is applied. The greater part 
of the present volume is occupied with the Phi- 
losophy and Philosophers of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth centuries, and the fragment devoted 
to the Nineteenth treats merely of systems which 
bear the characteristic impress of those of the 
preceding age. This, however, is of compara- 
tively slight importance, but it is not so with the 
second error. We cannot conceive of any Phi- 
losophy, or system of Philosophies, as peculiarly 
giving character to any particular century, until 
the century itself be closed, and all its fruits are 
before us. It is equally ignorant and arrogant 
to anticipate the possible productions of time, 
and to decide the point while half the hundred 
years have barely expired: and we do trust that 
the present Centenniad may not pass away with- 
out leaving behind it, to record its influence in 


* An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative 


the intellectual annals of the world, something 
nobler and more worthy of lasting veneration 
than the off-shoots of the last such as they now 
appear. If we can read aright the signs of the 
times, and discern accurately of the night, the 
wretched, though highly elaborate systems which 
now unprofitably prey upon each other, are des- 
tined to be swept away even in our own age by 
a wider, more generous, more elevating, and 
more rational Philosophy, than the olla podri- 
da, (which is not Philosophy,) of the Eclectic 
School—or the systems which dazzle and delude 
the minds of men, under the catchwords of rea- 
son, or a higher sense—of sense, or of common 
sense. The serpents produced by the art of the 
Egyptian Magicians, wondrous as their art may 
be, will be devoured by the brazen serpent which 
springs from a loftier inspiration. The rod of 
Aaron has not yet been revealed: Jet us not in 
our hurry and impatience acknowledge fealty 
and allegiance to its meaner precursors: but, 
until it is made manifest, or the close of the Cen- 
tury without its appearance demonstrates the fu- 
tility of our hopes, we will not admit any pecu- 
liar systems as specially constituting the Philoso- 
phy of the Nineteenth Century ; least of all will 
we render homage to those monkey-deities which 
idolatrous hands have set up in Dan, and sanc- 
tified with this appellation. 

These passing observations upon the spirit, 
and in some measure, upon the title of the pres- 
ent work are not irrelevant; for a sign may be- 
tray, where it does not reveal, the nature of the 
thing signified ; and, in the present instance, after 
reading the title-page, we need not be surprised 
at discovering that Mr. Morell’s views are con- 
fined within the limits of the sensible horizon; 
as if the sun, in his unwearying course, illumined 
only the little circle within the range of our own 
feeble vision and direct experience. It is true 
that he has spoken and written about the Ten- 
dencies of the Age; but whenever his thoughts 
are projected into the future, he mistakes the 
clouds which hang over the distant verge of the 
horizon, but fall within its circumference, for the 
shadows which coming events cast before them. 

But, if the veil of the future is impenetrable to 
his eyes, and does not even awaken any dreams 
of what may be, which are not magnified phan- 
tasms of what now is, like the Giants of the 
Brocken, this inability to judge truly of the fu- 





Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. 
D. Morell, A.M. New York. Robert Carter. 1848. 
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ture results, in a great measure, from the fact, 
that the by no means impervious vista of the 
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past seems almost equally obscure to him. He 
is one of those visionary but commonplace spec- 
ulators, who abound in such times as ours, of 
whom it has been well said that ‘they pretend 
to read the future, forgetting the while that the 
future isan enigma whose solution is to be found 
only in the past.”* Beyond Bacon and Hobbes, 
Mr. Morell can see nothing except the remote 
systems of antiquity, and even they are to him 
little better than unresolved Nebula. Yet His- 
tory is contemptuously set at defiance by thus ig- 
noring the colossal masses of the Medieval Phi- 
losophy. Bacon deemed it not unworthy of his 
great name to pay especial attention to the wri- 
tings of Telesio and Patrizzi; and was indebted, 
in a greater degree than we can readily discover, 
to his precursor and namesake—the Doctor Ad- 
mirabilis. Leibnitz thought it worth his while 
to comment upon Marius Nizolius; and if Mr. 
Morell had studied Leibnitz in the large edition 
of Duteus, instead of confining himself to re- 
views, abridgments, and Parisian selections, he 
would have discovered that that great man com- 
mends the earlier Scholastics,t and especially 
Roscellinus and the Nominalists, in terms hardly 
compatible with the declaration that “ the scho- 


* Ils prétendent lire dans l’avenir, oubliant que l’ave- 
nir est une énigme dont le mot se trouve dans le passé. 
M. Cherbuliez. Lettre 4 M. Proudhon. Journal des 
Economistes. Dec. 1848. p. 69. 


t Leibnitz. Pref.ad Marium Nizolium. §§xxvii. xxviii. 
Nam nec illud pretereundum est, iniquos esse ,qui illorum 
temporum lapsus tam acerbe peretringunt ; tu, si illic sis, 
aliter sentias. Quum historia et civilis et philosophica 
delitesceret, quum scriptores optimi non nisi pessime 
translati haberentur, quum typographie beneficio desti- 
tutis aut summosissime omnia ant molestissime transcri- 
benda essent, et unius inventa ad ceterorum notitiam raro, 
nec nisi tarde pervenirent, (unde fit, ut nunc sepe ex col- 
latione scriptorum deprehendantur, que etiam cocvi ig- 
norarunt,) mirum fuit graviter et sepe labi, miraculi po- 
tius instar fuit vel mediocriter aliquid in literis et vera 
philosophia prestare. Quare etiam, sicubi mihi aliquid 
durius hic currente calamo excidit, id de temporum magis 
miserabili fato, quam hominum ignavia intellectum volo. 
Illi potius culpandi sunt, qui nune quoque inventa fruge 
glandibus vesci malunt, et pertinacia magis quam igno- 
rantia peccant. Nec vereor dicere Scholasticos vetustio- 
res nonnullis hodiernis et acumine, et soliditate, et modes- 
tia, et ab inutilibus questionibus circumspectiore absti- 
nentia longe prestare: hodierni enim nonnulli quum vix 
quicquam dignum typis addere veteribus possint, hoc 
unum faciunt, ut allegata opinionum cumulent, et innu- 
meras frivolas questiones excogitent, et unum argumen- 
tum in multa partiantur, et mutent methodum, et terminos 
fingant refingantque. Ita illis tot tamque grandes libri 
nascuntur. 

Quam vero longe sint acumine inferiores superioribus 
superioris et hujus seculi Scholasticis, documentum esse 
potest secta nominalium, omnium inter Scholasticos, pro- 
fundissima, et hodierne reformate philosophandi rationi 
congruentissima; que quum olim maxime floreret, nunc 
apud Scholasticos quidem extincta est. Unde conjicias 
decrementa potius quam augmenta acuminis. 





—— 


lastic age produced nothing more than arenewal, 
with some peculiar modifications, of ancient Phi- 
losophy.” Mr. Mill, too, in his System of Logic,— 
decidedly the ablest contribution of modern times 
to intellectual science—expresses a veneration 
for Medieval Scholasticism, which is equally at 
variance with the language of Mr. Morell. 

It is surprising how little attention is paid to 
the Middle Ages, and what flippant assertions 


will suffice as a veil or an excuse for total igno- 


rance of the history and condition of the Mediz- 
val world. There is, indeed, some apology for 
this ignorance in the United States, where, as 
we know from our own bitter experience, it is 
almost impossible for an humble Scholar to pro- 
cure a single Scholastic author, and where the 
great collections of Medieval Antiquities are not 
to be found in any of our Libraries, public, col- 
legiate, or private, except perhaps in the reposi- 
tories of some Catholic institutions. But in the 
Libraries of every University and Capital in Eu- 
rope, Mr. Morell might have discovered, without 
any curious diligence, tome upon tome, and pon- 
derous piles of Authors to refute his assevera- 
tion, if he had only been willing to undergo the 
labour of original research, instead of seeking a 
cheap reputation by relying upon the petty drop- 
pings of second-hand information. Even the 
great, though crude compilation of Brucker, with 
which every Historian of Philosophy should be 
familiar, but whose heavy volumes seem to have 
deterred Mr. Morell from its study, and driven 
him to Enfield’s Abridgment, would have suffi- 
ciently informed his mind to have saved him the 
disgrace of this sciolous calumny upon the Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. We may add, too, that the 
day is rapidly passing by when this ignorance 
can be safely indulged by any one anxious to 
secure a permanentreputation. The best histo- 
rians, the most profound philosophers, even the 
fellow-Eclectics of Mr. Morell, and the mostsa- 
gacious statesmen of the day, are beginning to 
confess the necessity of seeking the instruction 
which may guide them through the universal an- 
archy of the times, from the records and teach- 
ings of a long neglected and derided, but great 
and glorious age. The command is not of hu- 


man utterance, ‘“ Stand ye in the ways, and see, 


and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls.” 

The substitution of eleemosynary learning 
and borrowed opinions for original investigation, 
may be constantly detected in the present work ; 
and this we would note as one of the principal 
deductions to be made from the thoughtless 
praises bestowed upon the Author. His own 
reflections may be traced at almost every turn to 
the writings of Victor Cousin, Saisset, Simon, 
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and the other members of the Eclectic choir. If 
we had the whole of the Literature of the mod- 
ern French School by us, we do not doubt that 
we could reproduce nearly the entire Essay in a 
series of quotations; even with the few works 
at hand we can do this to a very considerable 
extent. Mr. Morell, in the Preface to the first 
edition of his book, speaks so modestly about 
himself, and his great obligation to others, that 
we would not have dwelt at all upon these defi- 
ciencies, but for the indiscreet eulogy of his ad- 
mirers. With the exception of the English, the 
Scotch, the modern French, and some few of 
the recent German schools, he appears from the 
evideuce furnished by his own Essay, to have 
studied none of the Philosophers whom he criti- 
cises in their own complete works. We are sur- 
prised, too, to notice in a Critical History of Phi- 
losophy the utter absence of all reference to 
Plato, Aristotle, and the ancients, when both his 
master, Victor Cousin, and his fellow-disciples 
have so strikingly set him the example, and when 
modern doctrines must so frequently suggest an 
allusion to the equivalent or analogous tenets of 
antiquity, to the mind of any one the least fa- 
miliar with Ancient Philosophy. There are pas- 
sages in Mr. Morell which render it hardly con- 
ceivable that he should have ever perused any 
even of Bacon’s works than the best known and 
most popular. With Leibnitz he is evidently 
unacquainted, except through the two duodecimo 
volumes of the Paris edition, in which the Théo- 
dicée is the only Treatise to be found in the nine 
quarto volumes edited by Duteus.* The able 
summary of Leibnitz’s Philosophy, contained in 
the fifth volume of Brucker’s Historia Critica, 
seems also unknown to him. The posthumous 
Essays published in the French edition could not 
have been dispensed with, but still less can the 
writings given to the world in the life-time of 
their Author, which reveal the growth of his pe- 
culiar theories, and which secured his fame, be 
disregarded. Even the mathematical and sci- 
entific papers of Leibnitz cannot be treated as 
unimportant, by the Critical Historian of Phi- 
losophy, who reflects upon the indissoluble in- 
tertexture of his Physical and Ethical specula- 
tions, and remembers that his doctrine of the 
“vis viva,” (borrowed indisputably from the “vis 
creatrix” of Descartes,) brought inorganic matter 
legitimately within the range of metaphysical in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Morell’s Critique upon Comte furnishes 


* His works were published by Duteus at Geneva, in 
1768, in nine Parts. frequently bound up as 6 vols. 4 to. 
corresponding to the VI. Tomi. The Critique of Locke's 
Essay, and some other treatises, not contained in the edi- 
tion of Duteus are given in that of Paris, by Amédée Jac- 


similar evidence of hasty and superficial proce- 
dure. It is manifestly drawn from Sir David 
Brewster's article in the Edinburgh Review on 
the first two volumes of bis great work, and from 
M. Saisset’s in the Revue des Deux Mendes, and 
not from the careful perusal of the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive itself. The singularly acute 
and ingenious work, too, which represents the 
opposite or Hegelian wing of modern infidel- 
ity, and like the Positive Philosophy, demands 
an instant refutation, though even Fholuch has 
been unable to redeem satisfactorily bis pledge 
to answer it*—Strauss’s Life of Jesus, is only 
slightly alluded to. Throughout, we must say, 
there is much more learning in Mr. Morell’s Crit- 
ical History pretended than evinced. We need 
not wonder that British Critics have heen de- 
ceived by this parade, for their whole cycle of 
metaphysical erudition is usually bounded by the 
writings of Hobbes, Berkeley, Locke, Hume, 
Hartley, and the Scotch and French Schools, 
although there are honourable exceptions, such 
as Dugald Stuart, Sir W. Hamilton, and Bla- 
key. ‘Thus a work, like the present, which re- 
vealed the existence and the characteristics of 
vast continents of speculation, of which they 
had barely heard, might easily obtain the credit 
of profound learning among those whose studies 
could not have rendered them competent to ques- 
tion or fathom its depth. Yet the disciples of 
Sir W. [lamilton might have put in a caveat to 
this undiscerning adulation. 

Another large deduction which is to be made 
from the commendations bestowed upon this Es- 
say has reference to its alleged originality of re- 
flection, a claim which is by no means set up for 
it by Mr. Morell himself. The form and char- 
acter of the work are indeed novel in the British 
Isles, where Cudworth and Stanley stil] remain 
the standard authorities for Metaphysical His- 
tory; but those familiar with the writings of Vic- 
tor Cousin will find the plan of Mr. Morell’s 
work in the French Philosopher's Cours de 


* We have not seen the Review of Strauss by Julius 
Miller, which has been highly commended ; but we doubt 
the possibility of a valid refutation from the platform of 
German Theology. The reviewer of Mr. Morell’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion, in the North British Review, points 
out the peril to Christianity to be apprehended from his 
Transcendental views of Religion, which fall almost under 
the same category as those of Strauss. It is singular to 
compare the expression of this fear with the words of Du- 
teus, (repeating after Christian Wolf,) in regard to the 
first manifestations of this Philosophy. ‘Terror panicus 
est, si quis * * metuat, “ista et similia eo tendere, ut illa, 
que nunc communi consensu pro mysteriis habentur, vera 
mysteria esse desinant, et ut deinceps, ubi ea dignitate 
spoliata fuerint, ipsa etiam humana, Ratio jus ac licentiam 
sibi vindicet, suo ipsius tribunali subjiciendi, et sua de- 
cempeda metiendi.” Note (hhhh.) ad Leibnitz. Pref. ad 
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Philosophie, and all his leading ideas scattered 
through M. Cousin’s various works. Mr. Mo- 
rell is a strict, we will not say, a servile disciple 
of the great Eclectic teacher—his principles are 
purely and narrowly Eclectic, though he some- 
times loses himself in the maze of shadowy 
ideas,—and he is merely a stray specimen in the 
British Seas from the vast shoal of small fish 
that sport about the Leviathan of French Phi- 
losophy. 

There is little room for originality in Eclecti- 
cism, whether it be the medley of the Later 
Academy, of the Alexandrians, or of modern 
Parisian Metaphysics—whether expounded by 
Cicero, Plotinus, or Cousin. But there is still 
less chance of originality for those who, like Mr. 
Morell, are merely the imitators and followers of 
Eclectic masters. M. Cousin has written vigo- 
rously and gracefully in favour of his views,— 
he has the merit of being the first to establish, 
though by no means to assert, that no system is 
utterly destitute of truth:* but the eclecticism, 
which he has founded, is nothing more than a 
system of sifting systems that have passed away, 
in the vain hope of evoking a living form froma 
congeries of lifelessbones. We cannot conceive 
the fruitless labor as very different from the en- 
deavor to fill the cask of the Danaides. Eclec- 
ticism is an attempt to combine things separately 
recognized to be false, with the credulous fancy 
thai the aggregation of falsehoods may establish 
the truth. So far as the desired combination 
can be effected, it must result in the neutraliza- 
tion or annihilation of the vital and distinctive 
principles of each organism thrown into the 
alembic. All the alchemy, which may be em- 
ployed, will only suffice to keep the heterogene- 
ous elements in a state of fusion; let there be a 
moment of rest, and there will be finally left only 
an anomalous, colourless, insipid caput mortuum. 
It is impossible to introduce any solidarité, to 
borrow a fashionable phrase from France, into 


pair of discovering truth by further examina- 
tion—to the indifference to laborious speculation 
which such despair occasions—and to a deep- 
rooted distrust of all existing systems. It ig 
strange that M. Saisset, who recognizes this so 
fully in regard to the Alexandrine School,* does 
not perceive its equal applicability tothe French. 
But the love of one’s own theory produces a singu- 
lar blindness or distortion of vision, and that able 
writer transfers to the Religionists of France, 
those characteristics which, he perceives, apper- 
tain to the passing age, but which he does not 
perceive to be in reality appropriate to his own 
Philosophy. Eclecticism is at best a pure stag- 
nation of the creative intellect :—a diligent brood- 
ing upon addled eggs in the hope of a living pro- 
geny. It is a vague invocation of the past to 
reveal what can only be expected of the future: 
it is seeking by necromancy to raise and vivify 
the shadows of the dead, instead of developing 
by persevering energy the powers of the living. 
Yet the course of humanity is never retrograde, 
even when most so in appearance. The expe- 
rience of the past may be our wisest monitor; 
but systems once profitably tried in the legiti- 
mate development of humanity cannot be ad- 
vantageously revived either by an Eclectic or a 
Syncretistic process, without undergoing such 
large modifications as completely change their 
character while adapting them to the require- 
ments of a new generation. But in this change 
the Eclectic or Syncretistic character almost en- 
tirely disappears. For these reasons, we must 
always regard Eclecticism as a monstrous falla- 
cy—a sign of an age intellectually weak,—and 
a virtual admission of incompetency to meet the 
wants of the times; and we must especially deny 
originality to Mr. Morell, as a mere acolyte, not 
even a high-priest, in the temple of modern Ec- 
lecticism. 

It should be added, before leaving this subject, 
that Eclecticism, without recognizing the depar- 


the discordant materials, and there can conse-|ture from its strict character, allows a wide lati- 
quently be neither the regularity of form nor the | tude on either side for differences and divergen- 


permanence of substance which we find in natu- | ces. 


ral crystallizations. 


One element or another may be more 


A distinction has been fre-| prominently developed, and become dominant 


quently attempted to be established by the School | over the rest: and we can readily discover in the 
between Syncretism and Eclecticism, and is al-| writings of M. Cousin and his followers, inclu- 
leged by Mr. Morell, but it is not valid. Syn-|ding Mr. Morell, a very decided inclination to- 


cretism, it is true, may not always be Eclectic; 


but Eclecticism must be Syncretistic, and must| quent Pantheism. 


wards Transcendental Idealism, and the conse- 
This tendency, which is daily 


ultimately share the fate of all Syncretistic for-| becoming more pronounced, presents a striking 
mations, which is entire disintegration from the | analogy to the course of the Neo-Platonic Phi- 


absence of any principle of coherence. 


In any | losophers, and accounts for the passionate ardour 


age, in which Eclecticism may prevail, we must| and ingenious sophistry with which both Mr. Mo- 


attribute its acceptance to the unrecognized des- 


liastas ad loc. 


* Saisset. Essais sur la Philosophie et la Religion,— 
De L’Ecole d’ Alexandrie, originally published in the Re- 
* Aristot. Metaph. I. Min. p. 993. b. 11. et. vide Scho-| vue des Deux-Mondes as a review of M. Jules Simon’s 
History of that School. 
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rell and M. Saisset deny the Pantheistic ten- 
dency of Eclecticism. We do not doubt their 
own sincerity. but it is the sincerity of self-de- 
Insion. The very vehemence of their denial is 
in itself suspicious, it is like the declamations of 
the Puseyites in regard to the Catholic tendency 
of their doctrines. It is the latent feeling of si- 
militude, accompanied with the desire but also 
with the inability to disprove its reality, which 
occasions so much heat, and drives them, for 
want of valid arguments, to captious quibbles, 
petty word-spellings, and the sophistical confu- 
sion of mere declamation. But where the es- 
sence and the consequences of two systems are 
the same, it is of little avail to establish artfully, 
or even successfully, mere verbal distinctions. 
The intrinsic identity will ultimately reveal itself 
through the clouds and mists of purely formal 
differences which have been artificially thrown 
around it. 

Far be it from us to deny or to underrate by 
these observations the real services rendered to 
the progress of Philosophy by Victor Cousin and 
his disciples. If their Eclecticism be insufficient 
as a system to explain the phenomena of the in- 
telligible and sensible universe, or to supply the 
wants and satisfy the yearnings of the human 
mind in its present stage of inquiry, it has in- 
contestably the important merit of necessitating 
a renewed study of the wisdom of the past, and 
of facilitating this study by collecting, collating, 
and illustrating the works of the most profound 
thinkers of every age and clime. Eclecticism 
claims to be “the history of Philosophy ap- 
plied to the study of Philosophy properly so 
called ;”* and from this character compels its vo- 
taries to undertake with renewed diligence the 
study of philosophical history. This special duty 
has not been neglected. To this School we al- 
ready owe many valuable translations and edi- 
tions of the illustrious sages of former times, and 
elaborate commentaries on ancient and modern 
systems. ‘To them we are indebted for the re- 
moval of the unjust opprobrium which so long 
shrouded the name of the great and the good 
Spinoza: to them we are indebted for the works 
of Plotinus and Abelard; from them we may 
hope, notwithstanding Mr. Morell’s shallow sneer, 
80 utterly at variance with the principles and prac- 
tice of his School, for intelligible editions of the 
whole series of Schoolmen from John Erigena to 
Gerson, though as yet their sole contribution to 
the elucidation of Medieval Philosophy is Victor 
Cousin’s edition of the previously unpublished 


* “histoire de la philosophie appliquée a |’étude de la 
philosophie proprement dite.” M. H. Baudrillart—No- 
tice of Quetelet’s Social System. ap. Journal des Econo- 
mistes. No. 97, p. 70. cf. V. Cousin. Introd. a |’Hist. de 


works of Abelard ;—and we may expect at their 

hands a valid abnegation of the Positiveism, 

Transcendentalism, and Hegelianism, which they 

must continue unable wholly to refute. They 

may render valuable service to humanity by re- 

jecting and withstanding the infidelity of Comte 

and the opposite infidelity of Strauss, until the 

Coryphzus of a higher Philosophy may arise to 

expose the fallacies of those arch-infidels, and 

wrest the victory from their grasp. 

The merit of reviving the study of neglected 

philosophers is duly exhibited by the various fol- 

lowers of M. Cousin, and is legitimately claimed 

for them by Mr. Morell, who commends them 

also not unjustly for the critical attention which 

they have bestowed upon all the systems of 
Germany which agitate the day. The merit 
is by no means trivial, nor is the service slight. 
When any great intellectual revolution is at hand, 
and received opinions have both displayed their 
whole efficacy and revealed their deficiencies, the 
necessary preparation for further advancement 
consists in the diligent scrutiny of all accredited 
systems, and the careful examination of all for- 
mer belief. When the lights and stars of heaven 
fail us, we must determine our onward course by 
the dead reckoning. If from the vast collection 
of reveries, sophisms, and fragmentary truths of 
former time, it be impossible, (as experience has 
proved, and must prove it to be,) to educe any 
organic and harmonious system, nevertheless, 
the errors which we notice, and the discoverable 
causes of those errors may guard us against the 
repetition of similar delusions; and the partial 
truths which we may detect, as well as the blun- 
ders of the past, may be pregnant with valuable 
suggestions. But we must not mistake the scaf- 
folding for the temple, or the brute earth which 
may be evoked from the chaos. ‘The History of 
Philosophy is not Philosophy itself. In all time, 
however, the preparation for great intellectual 
mutations has been evinced and expedited by a 
careful examination of former systems and meth- 
ods of procedure. It was the zealous pursuit of 
historical inquiries which smoothed the way for 
the mighty innovations of Luther and Bacon: 
and it is from a greater, a wider, a deeper, and 
more discriminating zeal in similar pursuits that 
we would venture to anticipate not merely a 
coming advancement in Philosophy, but that 
general Instauration of all learning which must 
be the necessary consequence of any thorough 
reformation of Philosophy. It is possible, in- 
deed, and the political and intellectual anarchy 
of the times renders it highly probable, that we 
may be doomed to the forty years’ wandering in 
the wilderness before we enter into that promised 
land on the verge of which we appear to be now 





la Philosophie. Legon. ii. 





hovering. 
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Inasmuch, then, as Mr. Morell’s work per- 
forms with considerable though derivative skill, 
the peculiar functions of the Eclectic School, we 
deem it entitled to much consideration and re- 
gard; and we hailed its appearance with the 
more satisfaction, as it was calculated to exhibit 
to English and Scotch Psychologists—(we will 
not call them Metaphysicians,)—boundless fields 
of inquiry which they had never trodden, and 
ingenious, though fallacious systems, of whose 
character they had hitherto entertained no defi- 
nite idea, and whose pretensions, though higher 
than their own, they have affected through igno- 
rance superciliously to disregard. We cannot, 
indeed, discover in Mr. Morell’s writings those 
rare graces and elegancies of composition, with 
which others have been enraptured—we feel how 
dangerous it is to doubt where Dr. Chalmers and 
Dr. Thornwell have admired—but his book is 
written in asimple, and, for the most part, perspic- 
uous manner; and, when we consider the obscure 
labyrinths of thought through which he has had 
to trace his steps, and the difficulty of a clear ex- 
position of such topics—a difficulty which ap- 
peared great even to the perspicacity of Aristo- 
tle*—we must commend him highly for these ex- 
cellencies, which were those most desirable in a 
criticism of abstruse philosophies. It must not 
be concealed, however, that there is much vague- 
ness and indecision in his discussion of some dis- 
puted points; but this is inevitably incident to all 
Eclecticism, which is bound in principle to solve 
no discrepance, without squinting at the same 
time at the four quarters of the heavens. 

With these cursory remarks we close our gen- 
eral notice of Mr. Morell’s Critical History of 
Philosophy, but before putting the volume aside 
we would subject some of its particular positions 
to a more special examination. 

* There is one truth,” says Mr. Morell, ‘which 
the whole of our inquiries into the speculative 
philosophy of the present age is calculated to 
teach—namely, that the great question of phi- 
losophy is that of method.”+ The observation 
is not the less worthy of regard for its immediate 
derivation from Saisset and Cousin, with whom 
it was by no means original, nor for the frequency 
of its repetition. The point of departure and 
the direction necessarily determine the port at 
which we shall arrive by the prosecution of our 
voyage: and, in a branch of study, where, from 
the nature of the subject, facts are more liable 
to be construed in accordance with the pre-ex- 
istent lights within, than to modify and shape 
preconceived notions, the method pursued con- 


* Aristot. Metaph. ii. c. i, p. 996. a. 15. 


t Part III. c. ix. §iv. Conclusion, p. 731. cf. p. 46—55 
Saisset, cited, p. 125, n. V. Cousin. Hist. Phil. xix. Siécle. 
Ley on, iii. 





stitutes the distinctive feature of each Philosophy, 
and gives the complexion to all its developments, 

The different systems of Philosophy have been 
divided by Mr. Morell, after the example of Vic- 
tor Cousin, into five classes, Sensationalism, 


Idealism, Mysticism, Scepticism, and Eclecti- | 


cism. Valid objections might be made to this 
division, as presenting only shadowy and waver- 
ing boundaries to separate one form of Philoso- 
phy from another, and as obscuring the signifi- 
cant fact that all systems run into and spring out 
of each other in such a manner, as to defy the 
attempt to fix their chameleon hues; yet, as the 
supposed central germs are to ordinary percep- 
tion radically distinct from each other, we will 
for the present accept this distribution, the rather 
as it enables us to dispense with a tedious and 
uninteresting investigation. Of these five Sys- 
tems, it is very evident that Scepticism must be 
without specific philosophical method ; for, being 
by its constitution purely negative in character, 
it can only destroy, but never build up: and, 
moreover, constant negation can take place only 
sub modo asseverationis, and will therefore in each 
instance be determined by the particular scheme 
which is the object of refutation. ‘The four other 
Systems derive their methods from the princi- 
ples to which they respectively appeal for the 
evidence of the certainty of human knowledge— 
the main and fundamental problem of all Meta- 
physical Philosophy. The four distinct princi- 
ples, which communicate to each Philosophy its 
appropriate method, have been designated by 


Mr. Morell the Positive Principle, the Individual , 


Principle, the Traditional Principle, and the Pro- 
gressive Principle.* 

To the selection and application of these terms 
we entertain most decided objections. ‘They are 
calculated to prejudge the merits of the respec- 
tive systems by an appeal ad captandum to the 
heedless ear and the unreflecting mind; and so 
far as they have any special connection with the 
Systems to which they are assigned, it is only 
with those systems as professed by some of their 
most distinguished advocates in the present day. 
There is no intrinsic or permanent propriety in 
their appropriation; the connection is casual and 
temporary, and cannot be legitimately made the 
foundation of a philosophical nomenclature. Itis 
true that M. Comte, the magnus Apollo of modern 
Sensationalism has given to his elaborate scheme 
of Philosophy the appellation of Philosophie Pos- 
itive, and that he has been followed by M. Littré 
and M. Pinel; but the prior employment of the 
term by Leibnitz in his Théodicée,t which Mr. 


* Part. III. c. ix. §iv, p. 731. 
t Alie (veritates) vocari possunt Positive, quoniam 


‘| fundunt leges, quas indere nature Deo placuit, ve] saltem 


ab his dependent. Diss. De Conform. Fid.cum Ratione: 
pratix. ad Theod. §2. tom. 1, p. 65. 
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Morell had probably read, was utterly alien to 
this usage; and it occurs in Dens as a familiar 
technical term of Theology,* in a sense wholly 
incompatible with this conclusive consecration 
to the system of materialism, and agreeing bet- 
ter with the Philosophy of Lamennais. Comte 
might, and we think, must have taken the name 
from Bacon,+ though Bacon would never have 
assented to the doctrines which have been pub- 
lished under that designation. Yet Bacon, Leib- 
nitz, Dens, and Comte, though applying the epi- 
thet to diverse schemes, agree in using it with 
reference to a common and unvarying idea, and 
in indicating by its use those fundamental doc- 
trines beyond which the human mind cannot in- 
quire, and for which it is futile to ask for any ex- 
planation. With this signification it belongs pe- 
culiarly to no particular sect. But if it is to be 
wrested from its earlier and uniform meaning, in 
which if appropriated to any single system, it 
would more nearly accord with Mr. Morell’s 
Traditional Principle than any other, it can be 
strictly employed merely in contradistinction to 
the Negative Principle, (if we may hazard the ex- 
pression,) involved in Scepticism, and possibly 
in the Critical Philosophy of Kant. ‘Thus ap- 
plied, however, it would have a much more com- 
prehensive signification than is given to it by Mr. 
Morell, and one differing widely from it, and it 
would in most instances exclude Philosophers 
belonging to that very school, to which it has 
been exclusively assigned by him, while in ama- 
jority of cases it would include those belonging 
to the opposite Schools. 

The term, Individual Principle, is not more 
happily chosen. All Metaphysics of the highest 
as of the lowest order, (if we except the budding 
Philosophy of M. Quetelet, which can scarcely 
admit of development into Metaphysics,) must 
either rest directly upon, or receive its confirma- 
tion from the individual consciousness and per- 
sonal experience of men.{ It is to the individual 
consciousness that all arguments must in the last 
resort be addressed; and it is to that tribunal 
that every final appeal must be made. If the 
Scotch School, which forswears Metaphysics, 
and has only produced what has been well named 


* Theologia tripliciter dividi solet, nempe in positivam, 
&c. Theolog. Dogm. De Deo. § ii. vol. 1, p. 1. 

t Nil philosophiam per-eque corrupit, ac illa inquisitio 
parentum Cupidinis ; hoc est, quod philosophi principia 
rerum, quemadmodum in natura inveniuntur, non rece- 
perunt et amplexi sunt, ut doctrinam quandam positivam, 
et tanquam fide experimentali. Fab. Cupid, Bacon’s 


Works, Ed. Montagu. vol. xi. p. 99. ef. Comte. Cours de 
Phil. Pos. tome i. p. vii. Itis probably with reference to 
this remarkable passage that Comte so frequently calls 
Bacon the father of the Positive Philosophy. 


$Locke. Essay on the Human Understanding. Epis- 
tle to the Reader. 


an Empirical Psychology, refers every thing to 
Common Sense: if Fichte developes his whole 
scheme out of his single principle, the Jch and 
the Nein-Ich; and Hegel, like Gorgias,* by the 
process of the individual reason, draws his Ab- 
solute Idealism out of nothing, O=0;—neverthe- 
less this is insufficient to warrant the limitation 
or special application of the Individual Principle 
to Idealism. For certainly the appeal to indi- 
vidual reason and consciousness is not more di- 
rect or frequent in the case of these Philosophers 
than it was in the writings of Locke and Hume, 
or in the sneers of Voltaire. D’Alembert, and Hel- 
vetius. Nay, if any one School is entitled to 
claim this designation in preference to others, we 
think it should be awarded to the Mystics, whose 
isolated reveries, and implicit reliance upon their 
own individual and inner experience, (be it im- 
agination or not,) and whose utter disregard of 
the reasons and conviction of others, present a 
much stronger title to this appellation than can 
be offered by the Idealists. 

It is impossible for us to trace any applicability 
whatever of the Traditional Principle to the 
Mystics; but we consider Mr. Morell’s remarks 
upon Mysticism as constituting the feeblest por- 
tion of his Treatise. It can only result from the 
most inexplicable confusion of ideas that Jacob 
Béehmen, Swedenborg, and Lamennais are 
classed with the Sceptics, while St. Simon, 
(who, we believe, first employed the expression, 
Positive Philosophy, in the same sense as Comte,) 
is regarded as a Mystic. It is only when we 
give an unusual and unwarrantable meaning to 
the epithet, Traditional, that we can trace any 
connection between the attribute and the thing 
to which it is attributed by Mr. Morell. If by 
Tradition we understand the claim of Revela- 
tion, or of the direct communication of God to 
man, then the term may be applicable to the 
Mystics; but assuredly a happier term might 
have been invented, for in the ordinary usage of 
the word, it is much more appropriate to the 
Eclectics themselves, who profess to seek the 
materials of their Philosophy in all the systems 
which have been handed down through the suc- 
cessive ages of the world. It appears to us that 
Mr. Morell, in forming his catalogue of Sceptics, 
has confounded and blended together the origi- 
nal and philosophical import of Scepticism with 
its ordinary or derivative meaning, in which it 
implies infidelity. With similar duplicity he has 
joined together those who assert that the sole 
principle of Philosophy is to be found in the sub- 
jective and often artificial passions of the human 
mind, and also those who deny that it is possible 


*Isocrates. De Permutat. § 26. *25. Orat. Alt. Ed. 





Dobson. tom. iii, p. 699. 
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to find a valid basis for Philosophy in the human 
reason, and has called both of them Mystics. 
When we witness this confusion of ideas and the 
arbitrary transference of the term from its legiti- 
mate signification, we cannot avoid suspecting 
that the Traditional Principle has been assigned 
to the Mystics with an ulterior polemical aim; 
and very pregnant indications of this might be de- 
tected in the positions assumed by the French 
Eclectics relative to the exciting question of pub- 
lic education in France. 

But we would most particularly take excep- 
tion to the claim which is made, and the mode 
in which it is made, in favour of the Eclec- 
tic School. This is done by a very illegiti- 
imate petitio principii, which indeed may be 
equally observed of the other epithets attributed 
by Mr. Morell to the respective Schools. There 
is a tacit assumption that the Eclectic School is 
peculiarly progressive by stating the Progressive 
Principle as its distinguishing characteristic. 
We have already offered some strong reasons for 
our belief that Eclecticism belongs pre-eminent- 
ly to a period of stagnation; but all argument is 
cashiered by this arrogant appropriation of a 
name for the purpose of catching the vulgar 
herd, and securing the adherence of the unre- 
flecting multitude, without even suggesting the 
necessity of the examination before the sweep- 
ing assumption is conceded. Strauss thinks the 
adoption of his system of biblical and philosophi- 
cal interpretation, which converts both the Old 
aad the New Testament Histories into a series of 
myths, a necessary condition of the continued 
belief in Christianity and of progress in intelli- 
gence.* Comte likewise claims progress as the 
characteristic distinction of the Positive Philoso- 
phy,{ and makes this alleged merit its principal 
title to consideration. Whether we admit or 
deny the validity of his reasoning, it is by argu- 
ment that he urges his claim; and it must be 
confessed that he has made out avery strong and 
elaborate case in his favour. Comte solicits the 
public confidence for his system on the ground 
that it is the only Philosophy which necessarily 
and potently ministers to the cause of order and 
progress; and nearly every conclusion through- 
out his six ponderous tomes is brought to bear 
upon this supposed characteristic. Mr. Morell, 
on the other hand, makes the bare assertion that 
the Eclectic School are the Representatives of 
the Progressive Principle. and considers their 
claim established by the naked declaration. 
Perhaps, we should rather say, that he assumes 


“Strauss. Life of Jesus, § 151, vol. iii. p. 440. Eng. Ed. 
t Comte Cours de Philosophie Positive. tome iv. p. 107. 
tome vi, p. 516, 735, et passim. 





it, without venturing by any explicit assertion to 
arouse that scrutiny which might summarily re- 
jectthe arrogated claim. Prima facie, the posi- 
tion of Mr. Morell, if questioned at all, is utterly 
untenable; for how can a system, formed out of 
the shreds and patches of other systems, like Jo- 
seph’s coatof many colours—how can such a sys- 
tem, which draws all its materials from the past, 
be progressive? Neither philosophers, nor ordi- 
nary men are likely to make much progress, if, 
when they put their hand to the plough, they do 
nothing but look backwards. ‘The progress to 
be anticipated from modern Eclecticism may be 
estimated from the results due to the Middle 
Academy, and to the Neo-Platonists, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, and Iamblichus. The ouly service 
which it has rendered, and itis one which we are 
more disposed to overrate than undervalue, is 
that it has kept alive, or rather revived, the 
knowledge of effete systems and maintained a 
reverence for the pursuit of Philosophy itself. 
Are we indebted for anything beyond this to Gi- 
ovanni Pico di Mirandola, and the other Eclec- 
tics at the close of the Middle Ages, who at- 
tempted to reconcile the Peripatetic and Acade- 
mic Philosophies ?—are we indebted for anything 
more than this to Victor Cousin and his disci- 
ples? Certainly not, so far as we are aware. 

But a conclusive objection to this pretended 
character of progression is contained in the lead- 
ing doctrine of the Eclectics themselves. They 
maintain that each system which has successively 
won the credence of the public, whether Scepti- 
cism or Positiveism has been the natural result of 
the reaction from precedent excesses, and the ne- 
cessary preparation for further advancement. 
‘ Positiveism gives us truth and error; the individ- 
ual reason gives us truth and error; tradition gives 
us truth and error; but humanity sifts the results of 
individual thinking, and hands us down astream 
of truth ever widening as it flows onwards.’’* 
Thus, even the Scepticism of Berkeley and 
Hume, sweeping as it was, rendered essential aid 
to the progress of sound Philosophy, by striking- 
ly exhibiting, and in that manner strongly refu- 
ting the deficiencies and the extravagancies 
which were involved in the dogmas of Locke. 
According to the main Eclectic doctrine, every 
School of Philosophy is progressive as each 
answers some distinctive purpose in the further- 
ance of Philosophy; and, therefore, to claim a pro- 
gressive character pre-eminently or characteris- 
tically for Eclecticism is virtually to deny one of 
the fundamental dogmas of the School. In con- 
firmation of this we need only appeal to the 
writings of Victor Cousin, or to the present work 
of Mr. Morell. 

It is a necessary consequence of what we have 





¢V. Cousin makes the same claim, though in a less ob- 
jectionable form. Introd. Hist. Phil. Legons. xii. xiii. 


* Morell. Hist. Phil. Conclusion. p. 734. 
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remarked upon the principles of Mr. Morell’s 
classification that we should regard the classifi- 
cation itself as in many respects highly objec- 
tionable. But we have no design, at present, of 
entering further into this subject, and shall con- 
sequently refrain from urging his inconsistency 
at times even with his own principles. We will 
only add to this general and rapid notice, a few 
observations upon detached positions of Mr. Mor- 
ell, which we consider erroneous in themselves, 
but which have been the received sophisms of 
the Idealistic and Eclectic Schools in nearly all 
ages, and have frequently proved stumbling 
blocks even to the votaries of other Schools. At 
the same time we shall not neglect such other 
errors of Mr. Morell as have diffused their vi- 
rus throughgut his whole Philosophy. 

We have already called attention to the flip- 
pant mode in which Mr. Morell cashiers the me- 
dieval Logic and Metaphysics. ‘The views 
which we then combated are pressed further 
when he remarks that “ before any new philoso- 
phy could be originated, it was necessary that 
this whole system (Scholasticism) should be 
combaced, and in some measure overthrown.””* 
This is sufficiently vague, but it is “in some 
measure” true; the victory, however, was pushed 
too far, and modern philosophy failed to obtain 
the spolia opima by neglecting to appropriate to 
itself the arms of the vanquished. Scholasticism 
rendered its pretensions false and futile, and be- 
came positively pernicious by arrogating to Dia- 
lectics a domain which did not legitimately be- 
long to its jurisdiction. Its defect lay not in an 
erroneous exposition of the laws of human 
thought and reasoning, but in the extension of 
its claim toempire over the materials of reason- 
ing and the subject matter of thought. But this 
error had been as clearly designated as such by 
Aristotlet as by Bacon, and was recognized, 
though not sufficiently guarded against, in the 
best ages of Scholasticism. By the exclusive 
adoption of the Baconian Philosophy, not in the 
spirit of Bacon, but with a feeling of contempt- 
uous disregard for Scholasticism, we wantonly 
abandoned the advantages of the strict and sym- 
metrical concatenation of the Scholastic Logic, 
the want of which we are beginning to experi- 
ence, and to which we are slowly and obscurely 
returning under the guidance of Mr. Morell. 

In the same spirit of exclusive and partial ap- 
prehension of the Baconian Philosophy, Mr. 
Morell censures the sage of Verulam by saying 
that “ Bacon, by concentrating his chief atten- 
tion upon nature, and applying his new method 


*Morell. Crit. Hist. Phil. p. 61. 


t Aristot. Metaph. ii, p.995. Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
and Asclepius. Schol. ad Aristot, p. 606. 


Vor. XVI—50 


or organum mainly to its interpretation, gave to 
his philosophy an empirical tendency, which by 
degrees conferred far too exclusive a value on 
outward observation,” &c.* This is by no 
means borne out by the fact; though it is sup- 
ported by the praise of Bacon’s most noisy fol- 
lowers, and by the constant vituperation of his 
opponents. It is to be regretted that both par- 
ties should have neglected to study Bacon's own 
works, or should have read them with so little 
care. An unprejudiced examination of the wri- 
tings of Bacon, particularly of the Preface to the 
Instauratio Magna, will prove that Bacon neither 
overlooked nor underrated the Ethical depart- 
ments of Science. The circumstances of the 
times, and the special object of Bacon's la- 
bours, to reclaim Natural Science from the vi- 
cious treatment which they had received from 
the Scholastics by their inclusion within the pro- 
vince of Dialecties, necessarily gave considera- 
ble prominence to the exposition of his views 
relative to the study of nature. But the “Fabu- 
la Cupidinis” could never have been written by 
one who considered that all valuable or impor- 
tant knowledge was contained in or exhausted 
by Physical Science and its dependencies. Mr. 
Morell, it is true, afterwards speaks of Bacon in 
terms more consonant with the real character of 
the Baconian Philosophy,} but the general tenor 
of his remarks coincides with the unfair and par- 
tial view of DeMaistre. and can be sustained only 
by a garbled and defective interpretation of Ba- 
con’s works. In all Eclectic criticism a singu- 
larly false and deceptive procedure is prevalent. 
Every scheme, must, according to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Eclecties, have its 
good to be accepted, and its evil to be reject- 
ed; hence, they divide the subject of eriti- 
cism into two parts by an artificial, and fre- 
quently imaginary and arbitrary line. In this 
process there is a violent disruption of all the 
natural affinities and coherence which constitute 
the unity and essence of each system; the na- 
tive harmony which assimilates and adunates 
the whole organism is supplanted by an artifi- 
cial discord; and the dissevered members repre- 
sent the whole from which they are sundered, 
no otherwise than the silly fellow’s brick did the 
house from which it was taken. 

We have less exeeption to offer to Mr. Morell’s 
criticism on Locke. His observations on this 
subject are exceedingly acute and ingenious, and 
in the main both accurate and important. His 
distinctions are ably and perspicuously elabo- 
rated, though in this respect he is deeply indebt- 
ed to Cousin. He sees very clearly that Locke’s 
elephant stands upon the back of a tortoise, but 


* Morell. Crit. Hist. Phil. p. 64. 





t Morell. Crit. Hist. Phil. p. 68—70, p. 115. 
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he does not perceive that the tortoise, which he 
discovers, stands upon nothing. He winds up 
his criticism upon Locke’s refutation of innate 
ideas by observing that “strip them of their ab- 
stract dress, and you will find that every mind 
contains inits primitive judgments, nay, possesses, 
as the very law of its activity, the germ of these 
very axioms which the more cultivated intellect 
learns but to develope and to express.”* But 
on this passage we would remark that, the mind 
does not so much possess these primitive judg- 
ments as the law of its activity, as it solves them 
by the natural operation of the processes of the 
‘intellect. They are not so much germs at first 
latent and gradually developed, as they are 
truths resulting from the working of the intellect 
in obedience to the inherent laws of its solution. 

The whole subject is skilfully analysed by 
Aristotle.+ There is no science of particulars; 
but from particulars we rise to the apprehension 
of general truths, and the formation of axioms, or 
those general principles which furnish the major 
premises in all our reasoning. The most gene- 
ral principles are assumed by successive induc- 
tions, or are suggested by the unanalysed pro- 
cesses of the mind and the loose indications of a 
vague experience. This is Aristotelian doctrine. 
In the execution of this process, we are guided 
by the laws and organic functions of the human 
intellect, because inevitably subject to them. 
From our premises thus obtained, we reason 
downwards, and test the accuracy of our deduc- 
tion by comparing our conclusions with the re- 
sults of carefully observed experience; butin the 
whole of this procedure the miad is limited to 
relative truth, and neither does nor can ascend 
to the absolute. The very supposition of its 
ability to do so is a virtual negation of the sub- 
ordination of the human intellect to any laws at 
all—yet this is the very hypothesis which Mr. 
Morell tacitly assumes both in his observations on 
Locke and throughout his whole work. 

The line of argument which is principally 
adopted by Mr. Morell, in his exposition of 
Locke’s errors relative to innate ideas, is the Re- 
ductio ad absurdum. It is similarly employed, 
to a greater or less extent by all the Eclectics 
and Idealists—and it is somewhat singular that 
they should have been anticipated in this very 
respect by Aristotle.t He attempts to prove the 
truth of those axioms, which are usually select- 
ed as illustrations of innate principles by this ar- 
gument. As, notwithstanding the refutation of the 


* Morell. Crit. Hist. Phil. xix. Cent. p. 85, and see p. 
91—2 where these views are modified.” 


t Aristot. Metaph. ii, 4, p. 999, a. 24 cf Mill’s Logic and 
Herschel. Disc. Nat. Philos. 


t Aristot. Metaph. iii, 4. 


theory of innate ideas by Locke, (which we admit 
to be not wholly valid or perspicuous,) it is in 
some sort rehabilitated by Mr. Morell, and many 
of his contemporaries, it may be worth while to 
estimate the logical value of that Reductio ad 
absurdum, which they mainly employ. All that 
can be proved by this line of argument is, that the 
position maintained by it is consistent with our 
premises, whether those premises or principles 
are obtained from consciousness, sense, induc- 
tion, or previous demonstration, and that any 
other supposition is inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples. Its proof is therefore merely provisional 
in default of the human capacity to invent, ad- 
mit, or comprehend direct proof in tali materia. 
[t does not prove that the position is true, inde- 
pendent of or beyond our particular postulates, 
hypothesis, assumption, or premise. Itis there- 
fore merely a relative proof, valid for human 
weakness and fallibility, but no further. And 
this is the condition in which all our first princi- 
ples are left, so far as human argument or proof 
can extend. As then the Reductio ad absurdum 
is a valid argument only with relation to first 
principles already fixed and accepted, it can have 
neither force nor applicability in the endeavor to 
establish those principles—hence we will find 
that in the reasoning of Mr. Morell and his simi- 
lars on innate principles, the only apparent co- 
gency of their arguments is derived from a latent 
petitio principui which is inextricably interwoven 
with the whole chain. 

These considerations will enable us readily to 
perceive why this argument should be so indis- 
putably valid in mathematical reasoning, and of 
such limited application in metaphysical proof. 
[n mathematics the premises are axioms, postu- 
lates, definitions, and both from their own char- 
acter and the nature of the subject matter, these 
are absolutely fixed and incapable of doubt or 
negation. Yet what difficulties would arise even 
in mathematics from the use of the Reductio ad 
absurdum if applied to first principles may be 
seen in the discussions and speculations which 
have arisen from that crux mathematicorum, the 
definition or theorem of parallel lines. 

As we have been thus led to take cognizance 
of mathematical reasoning, we will venture to 
plunge a little further into the difficult question 
of its peculiar nature and characteristics, and 
we do so the more willingly as it appears to us 
to have proved a stumbling block to both Jew 
and Gentile—to Idealists and Sensationalists 
also. The connection between mathematical 
and metaphysical reasoning has been deeply felt 
in all ages, yet it has not wholly escaped notice, 
that this analogy is accompanied with most im- 
portant differences. Still the strict coherence of 
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employed very illegitimately and illogically for 
the establishment of metaphysicaldogmas. The 
doctrine that mathematical truth or reasoning in- 
dicates the existence of absolute, eternal, infinite, 
and immutable truth, was familiar to the Plato- 
nists.* It was received by Leibnitz, re-asserted 
by Kant in the last logical part of his great 
work, enlarged upon by Dugald Stewart, adopted 
from Kant by Whewell without being compre- 
hended, and again re-appears in Cousin and 
Morell, Yet Aristotle perceived that a large 
proportion of the errors and fantasies of Plato 
sprung from the confusion of mathematical and 
metaphysical reasoning, and from the misappre- 
hension of the nature of the former. He and 
his followers recognized that Geometry and 
Mathematics were founded ultimately upon ob- 
servation and abstraction from the data furnished 
by experience,f and he saw that the validity of 
mathematical demonstration was due to its de- 
pendence upon the primitive hypotheses,t which 
are assumed in its axioms, postulates, and defi- 
nitions. Still wherever an Idealistic tendency has 
existed, it has manifested itself by a return to the 
ancient error of Plato, and under this influence 
Mr. Morell follows the crowd, notwithstanding he 
perceives that the reasoning of Descartes on this 
subject is merely reasoning inacircle.§ Yetthe 
argument of Mr. Morell is only a repetition of 
the old staple and already threadbare argument. 
“ Take for instance,” says he, “any axiomatic 
truth of pure mathematics. It is not through 
mere sensation that you have arrived at it; 
neither is it an arbitrary relation of your own 
production : nor is it conceived of in pursuance 
of any resolution of your own will. Try as you 
may, and you cannot alter the conceptions of 
pure reason even to an infinitesimal degree. My 
sensations are my own; but truth, absolute truth, 
is not mine nor yours, neither is it within the 
bounds of our possible belief, that it should be 
different to any rational mind from what it is to 
ours. Absolute truth has no element of person- 
ality in it, and our reason therefore, as far as it 
grasps the necessary and the eternal is strictly 
speaking an impersonal reason. It is the reflec- 
tion within ourselves of eternal things, as they 
are—an emanation or ray of the infinite reason 
which governs the universe by the laws of uner- 
ring wisdom, and truth, and which, as far as it is 


*Cf. Asclepius. Schol. Aristot. Metaph, and Aristot. 
Metaph. 
t Aristot. Metaph. iii. 2. iv. 8. v. 1. x. 2. 3. xii. 3. xiii. 2. 


af Alexander Aphrod. Schol. in Aristot. Metaph. p. 


$#§ imobicews. Aristot. Metaph. ii. 2. p. 1005. a 13. 
§ Morell. Crit. Hist. Phil. xix. Cent. p. 119. 20, 





manifested at all, is manifested to every mind 
alike.’’* 

We will not dwell upon the petitio principii in- 
volved in the assumption of “absolute truth,” 
and the comprehension by human reason of ‘the 
necessary and the eternal,” nor upon the sophism 
that all truth which is not purely individual must 
be consequently impersonal, nur upon the illogi- 
cal vagueness with which he passes from his 
“axiomable truth of pure mathematics” to his 
metaphysical inference, and the transcendental 
mysticism of his concluding sentence. But we 
will return to the examination of mathematical 
truth. We agree fully with Mr. Morell’s asser- 
tions on this subject in the above passage, but 
they by no means sustain the conclusions erected 
upon them. ‘There is, indeed, no necessary or 
logical relation between the premises and the in- 
ference. The premises are true, because in sub- 
jects not immersed in matter, but confined en- 
tirely to the region of the intellect or pure rea- 
son, the assumptions being taken and developed 
according to the fundamental and immodifiable 
laws and processes of the human mind, the mind 
would have to go out of itself, and contradict its 
own nature and its own laws, to arrive at the 
possibility of entertaining other conclusions than 
those which are recognized. In like manner 
and for the same cause such facts or truths pre- 
sent themselves without difference or variation 
to all minds, in which the logical faculty is suffi- 
ciently developed to ensure their comprehension. 
Yet the early history of Greek Geometry shows 
that there may be variation or uncertainty even 
in regard to these truths with an inferior degree 
of artificial cultivation. But these truths lie be- 
yond the circle of passion, imagination, and the 
diversities of matter, and result only from those 
general laws which are the common and neces- 
sary conditions of all intellectual operation. 
Consequently, if the logical concatenation can 
be maintained and apprehended in its rigid ac- 
curacy, there is nothing to disturb the free opera- 
tion of the natural functions of the intellect, or 
to introduce dissimilarity into the conclusions at 
which it will arrive. Hence, an ample explana- 
tion of the phenomena of mathematical truth is 
furnished without any appeal to an invisible and 
imaginary world; and if the facts admit of this 
explanation, Mr. Morell's logic, even on his own 
basis, is completely invalidated, and the premises 
appear utterly insufficient to sustain his conclu- 
sion. 


* Morell. Crit. Hist. Phil. p.54. This is only one pas- 
sage selected out of many to the same purport. The 
most elaborate tissue of fallacies on this favorite topic of 
Idealism may be found in Dugald Stewart. We can ea- 
sily understand the interest which he had in decrying lo- 
gical science. 
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It is not, however, merely in this misapprehen- 
sion and misapplication of mathematical truth, 
that a logical fallacy lies at the foundation of 
metaphysicalerrors. ‘The Categories of the Ec- 
lectics rest purely upon a misconception of a 
logical truth—and indeed, in our day, we may 
discover at every step inevery branch of Science, 
Physical and Ethical, fresh illustrations of the 
pernicious results which have infected the intel- 
lect of the world from the prevalent disregard of 
strict Logical reasoning during the last three 
centuries. Cousin’s derivation of his two prim- 
itive ideas, Action and Being, with the double 
chain of dependent Categories,* and the whole 
reasoning with which Mr. Morell and others have 
followed in his footsteps, rest upon a misconcep- 
tion of a necessary logical distinction, of which 
only one term is positively significant, and the 
other merely its negation. On these two cho- 
liambie props is erected as a superstructure a 
system of universal truth. The logical distinc- 
tion is that there is a necessary dualism in all 
conception and predication. This essential du- 
alism of the first principles of human knowledge, 
and indeed of all asseveration, is frequently urged 
or implied in the various writings of Aristotle; 
as is also the necessary co-existence of the posi- 
tive and negative, or the fact and its opposite,} 

The mental apprehension or the expression of 
any one simple idea, necessarily by the act of se- 
gregation of the particular instance from the 
whole intelligible world, implies the coinci- 
dent apprehension of its opposite or negation. 
But of these interdependent pairs the existence of 
only one and the temporary rejection of the other 
is all that is asserted by the act of conception or 
expression.{ Consequently, it is barely valid to 
assume the positive element as furnishing a basis 
of actual fact for the structure of a philosophy; 
but it is perfectly preposterous and illogical to 
attribute an equivalent actuality to the mere ne- 
gation, which must remain misty and indefinite, 
and to assume both as legitimate data for a 
system of metaphysics. 

We might proceed with our objections until 
we had examined the whole of Mr. Morell’s phi- 
losophy; but such an analysis and critical exam- 
ination of his views, if complete, would cer- 
tainly swell into the plethoric proportions of his 
own voluine. We may, therefore, more pru- 
dently discontinue our criticism, conteat to have 
furnished some illustration of the nature of those 
objections to which this work is obnoxious, and 
of the extent to which they are applicable. 

, 


* Morell. Crit. Hist. Phil. xix. Cent. p. 49—55. 649. 


t Aristot. Metaph. ii. 10, iii. 2. 7. viii. 1. and Alex. Aph- 
rod. Schol. ad Metaph. iii 2. 


$ See De Morgan. Forma! Logic. 
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Perhaps, if we were to proceed much further 
with our criticism, it might appear strange that 
with such a wide difference of views, and with 
so many exceptions to the speculations of Mr. 
Morell. we should yet be able to give him full 
and cordial commendation for the good service 
which he has rendered to the cause of Philosophy, 
After differing so widely from him in our pre- 
vious remarks, we are happy to be in unison with 
him in his hopeful anticipations of the future 
condition and progress of metaphysical inquiry— 
a cheerful spirit, which is bruadly contrasted with 
the peevish moans and the narrow-minded su- 
perficiality of the English Translator of Tenne- 
mann. Most cordially and earnestly do we con- 
cur with the concluding remarks of Mr. Morell, 
although we expect the same results by different 
means and under different forms. ‘ While phi- 
losophy will be the last word which every age 
pronounces, it will furnish the forepost of obser- 
vation, upon which the more advanced thinkers 
will stand to look forwards and discern the dim 
forms of the coming futurity. Doubtless the 
same speculative tendencies will be again and 
again reproduced, and upon some short-sighted 
minds may produce the impression that philoso- 
phy is confined within one eternal circle, out of 
which it can never free itself. But the mind, 
which studies humanity aright, will see that its 
movement is rather that of the spiral, which 
though making its perpetual revolutions is ever 
tending upwards towards a higher perfection, 


and pointing to Heaven itself as its final aim.” 
H. 
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Love! there is no earthly sorrow, 
That can daunt my spirit now, 
Not a cloud to rest in shadow, 
On my heart, or on my brow. 
Thou art mine, and earth looks jovous ; 
Thou art mine, and Heaven looks bright, 
Thy love, the star that rose in splendor 
On the darkness of my night. 


’Neath its rays, so soft and tender, 
Drooping hopes, like flowers, expand, 
And my soul seems girt with music, 
Echoing from enchanted land— 
Scarcely can the angels hymning 
Praise, where bliss and glory meet, 
In their ’rapt devotions murmur 
Strains more solemn, and more sweet. 


Solemn! for it comes a prelude 
To the harsh, stern notes of strife, 
That are echoing, wild and fearful, 
O’er the battle-plain of life— 
Sweet! because it whispers gently, 
Like a voice whose silver tone, 
Falls, as fall the shaded fountains, 
In the wild-woods, dim and lone. 
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Dost thou ask me if I love thee? 
Aye! with that most earnest love, 
Which on earth would guard thee safely, 
And breathe o’er thy soul above. 
Do I love thee ? deem not, dearest, 
That my heart is cold, or stern, 
If the lips refuse to utter, 
ALL that I would have thee learn. 


Deepest love is seldom spoken, 
Language would the spell unbind, 
That with heart, and brain, and spirit, 

Is eternally entwined. 

When thine eyes turn on me fondly, 
With a bright, deep, liquid beam— 
Words would only break the rapture, 

That enchains me—as a dream. 


With this cherished being by me, 
Welcome strife, and welcome pain— 

We will stem the storms in triumph, 
That sweep o’er life’s solemn main— 

And when our bark hath reach’d her moorings, 
By the far-off, fadeless shore— 

We'll walk its radiant ways together, 
Forevermore—F orevermore. 


P. H. H. 





A Glance at the Salons of Paris during the 
Winter of 1849--50, 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Horace in his Ars Poetica has, in those oft quo- 
ted words, laudator temporis acti, se puero, alluded 
to that principle in old age which has been found 
to exist in all ages and in all countries. Though 
there be some exceptions to the rule that gene- 
rally received maxims are true, yet the recogni- 
tion by a large majority of mankind for centu- 
ries of the justice and accuracy of an observa- 
tion, is powerful evidence in its favor. 

As a fairly deducible corollary from Horace’s 
proposition, that old men are prone to praise by- 
gone times, it may be remarked that all men are 
apt to expatiate upon the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of scenes which have passed before them, 
in conversing with those whom they esteem less 
fortunate than themselves. It is thus that I 
have heard constantly since my arrival in Paris, 
from those who were here during the existence 
of monarchy, doleful strains with regard to uni- 
versal changes for the worse. To hear these 
croakers one would believe that, with change of 
government, an entire change of nature—of cli- 
mate, of soil, of everything, had taken place. If 
you venture to admire the brightness of the day 
aud the softness of the temperature, you will be 
told. **Oh you should have been here three or 


that that happy winter which you were so un- 
fortunate as not to pass in Paris was here a sort 
of golden era. There was no rain, no snow, no 
cold, nothing but sunshine and perpetual sum- 
mer. If you express your high appreciation of 
Rachel’s powers as a tragic actress, some one 
will say, ‘Ah she is sadly changed since I saw 
her five years ago.” If an exclamation of de- 
light escapes your lips at what you consider the 
fine tones of Lablache, or the harmonious war- 
bling of Sontag or Persiani, your enthusiasm is 
checked by the remark of an amiable connoisseur 
who assures you that they are too old—that their 
voices are cracked—and that if you really wish 
to hear good singing, you must hear Grisi and 
Mario, who, you are cheeringly informed at the 
same time, *‘ are now in St. Petersburg and have 
not the remotest intention of coming to Paris.” 
You can scarcely help feeling the conviction 
when you hear these consoling remarks that you 
have been born too late, and that what is to be, 
can never be compared to what has been; or 
otherwise, you take the opposite tack, and listen 
to every tale of bygone perfection, or royal mag- 
nificence, with a silent but obstinate disbelief. 
I shall aim to accomplish the difficult task of 
steering between au incredulity in the excellen- 
ces of the past, on the one hand, and a conviec- 
tion of the complete inferiority of the present, 
in every respect, on the other. 

I doubt whether Paris ever, in the palmiest 
days of the monarchy or the empire, presented 
externally an air of more general prosperity than 
at present. Never were the cafés and the restaur- 
ants more brightly illuminated, or more densely 
crowded. Never were the theatres and the ope- 
ras more assiduously attended. Never were the 
streets more thronged, or the shops more ac- 
tively supplied with customers. The traveller 
who has been assured that apartments could be 
obtained in the most agreeable quarters of the 
city, and for a very trifling rent, will find all the 
calculations which had been based upon recent 
revolution. and a want of confidence, ill founded. 
The promising and widely spread affiches of ap- 
partements a louer will but induce him to inquire 
for rooms which have long since been taken, or 
to exhaust his strength in mounting a half a 
dozen pair of stairs for the pleasure of finding 
himself in what an aristocratic rat would not 
deem worthy of his habitation. 

The immense attractions of the French capi- 
tal—its luxuries, its perfected arts of every de- 
scription, its scientific and literary institutions, 
the cheapness and excellence of education at 
its schools—draw strangers from all parts of the 
world, in spite of circumstances which would 
elsewhere be considered adverse. ‘These for- 
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prosperity of the great city; for as Paris is situa- 
ted at a considerable distance from thesea-board, 
and has grown up under auspices which no longer 
exist, the absence of maritime commerce must 
be supplied by an active traffic in those articles 
of taste, elegance and fashion of which it is the 
great emporium. It requires but the absence of 
revolutionary movement, and the existence of 
some sort or other of government, to set in mo- 
tion all the great industrial springs. Even though 
the luxurious necessities of the Parisians them- 
selves, and of the thousands of strangers within 
the walls of Paris were not so great, there is an 
immense number of persons in every country of 
continental Europe, in England, in the United 
States—everywhere in fact, who are anxious to 
have their tastes gratified by the execution of 
orders which can be fulfilled no where else. 
Eager eyes in distant cities are constantly glan- 
cing at the columns of journals, in the hope of 
meeting with the announcement of the arrival 
of ships freighted with treasures of clothing and 
perfume, of porcelain and household furniture, 
of plate and jewelry, of thousands and thousands 
of articles—all from the metropolitan mart of 
fashion. ‘To the inhabitants of the remotest 
corners of the earth, Paris is a sort of * Araby 
the blest,” from which **Sabean odours” are dif- 
fused. 

This never-failing demand for such produc- 
tions, operates so powerfully on the ateliers or 
workshops that supply is soon apt to assume its 
natural relation, in spite of the clouds which 
rise so often in the political horizon. Whether I 
may be mistaken or not with regard to the causes 
of the rapidly restored air of general prosperity 
after revolutions in Paris, there is no doubt as 
to the fact ; but, it may naturally be asked, is 
not the outward appearance of public confidence 
and security somewhat deceptive? In what form 
do the fears, the jealousies, the mutual hatred 
of the Orleanists, the Legitimists, and the Re- 
publicans manifest themselves? It may be an- 
swered, in the fierce debates of the National 
Assembly, in the seeret schemes of plotting 
clubs, and in the instances of personal collision— 
but certainly not in the diminution of social en- 
tertainments. 

The levity and gaiety of the French people 
would make them dance on the brink of a preci- 
pice. I remember an illustration of this charac- 
teristic, in a simple incident recounted to me by 
a worthy old officer of the British navy, who 
had contributed, in the commencement of his 
career, to the capture of a French vessel. After 
asevere engagement, in which many on both 
sides were killed, the French ship struck her 
flag. The prisoners, after being disarmed and 
transferred to the’ English man-of-war, were 





indulged with every possible liberty. “ What 
was my surprise,” said the officer, “as I went 
up the morning after our victory, to find one of 
the prisoners playing the fiddle and all the rest 
dancing on the quarter deck as merrily as if 
nothing had happened !” 

Republicanism has perhaps in increasing the 
quantity influenced the quality of Parisian balls 
and entertainments. The example of royalty 
and of royal splendor naturally produces the 
effect of leading society at large to imitate, in 
some measure, the magnificence of the court. 
This example has been spurned by the revolu- 
tion of February, 1848. The gilded salons of 
the Palais Royal have been disfigured by de- 
structive democrats, and the sanctum of an ex- 
iled royal family has been invaded bya tumultu- 
ous populace. Sabots have resounded through 
those apartments where the noiseless slipper 
was accustomed to glide over the richest carpets, 
and dirty blouses have filled those halls which 
had formerly been resplendent with embroidered 
coats. 

The newly arrived stranger is compelled to 
admit to his more fortunate persecutor a regret 
at never having witnessed the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of Parisian monarchy. The strains 
of courtly music have never delighted his ears, 
and the bright vision of a royal reception or a 
ball at the Tuileries has never passed before his 
eyes. He is content, if his tastes lead him that 
way, to promise himself the plebeian enjoyment 
of a bal masqué, or to maneuvre for an introduc- 
tion to the salons of the Hotel de Ville, the Pa- 
lais Bourbon, or the Elysée Nationale. And 
certainly these scenes are not to be despised by 
an American backwoodsman who looks upon 
them for the first time. 

The grand opera, the night of a bal masqué, 
presents the appearance of a Pandemonium, 
such as Milton has described, rising like an ex- 
halation to the sound of “ dulcet symphonies.” 
The interior of the theatre, embracing its entire 
extent, blazes with light: the walls re-echo with 
the music of an orchestra of a hundred musi- 
cians. ‘Thousands dance the cancan with ‘the 
fast and furious” revelry of Tam O’Shanter’s 
witches, or execute a gallopade with the resist- 
less violence of a charge of cavalry. The im- 
mense foyer is at the same time filled with mas- 
queraders who emulate the dancers below by in- 
dulging in practical jokes upon each other, or by 
dealing in jests circumscribed by the not very 
narrow limits of Parisian modesty. From the 
floor of the ball-room to the fifth row, the galle- 
ries and boxes are seen thronged with masked 
spectators, or with dancers reposing for a while 
from their saltatory feats. But far be it from me 
to cast more than an incidental glance at this 
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brilliant scene of intrigue and folly. Painters 
and engravers have attempted to represent the 
coup d’eil, caricaturists have sketched the acts of 
individual absurdity, and moralists have dwelt 
with severe justice upon the special criminality 
of setting apart Sunday for such extravagant ex- 
hibitions. 

The apartments at the Hotel de Ville in which 
the prefect performs the requirements of muni- 
cipal hospitality, are very imposing from their 
size, and are adorned with that rich gilding pe- 
culiar to Paris, which forms so gay an embellish- 
ment of a room devoted to festive purposes. To 
provide for the accommodation of the immense 
number of guests invited to the ball in honor of 
the President’s election, it was found necessary 
to arrange a series of rooms which had been oc- 
cupied by the soldiers as barracks. Whatever 
evidences of this previous use might have been 
expected to exist, had been thoroughly removed 
by industry and taste, and the democratic ball 
passed off, according to the phrase of the jour- 
nals of the day, with the greatest imaginable 
brilliancy. 

The ancient Palais Bourbon is now the hotel 
of the President of the National Assembly, and 
presents in its interior not only a view of the 
former splendors of monarchical institutions, but 
also a striking illustration of the rise in the scale 
of importance of the Legislative branch of the 
government. This rise is in the proportion of 
the depression of the executive. 

The Elysée National has been appropriated 
to the use of the chief magistrate of the nation. 
To those who were familiar with Paris under 
the monarchy, the frequent association of Na- 
tional with palaces and streets will divest them 
of identity, unless the simple rule be borne in 
mind, that wherever Royal, or an equivalent 
term, was formerly used, National is now sub- 
stituted. This is even carried so far, that an 
ancient frequenter of the Jardin des Plantes 
would scarcely recognize his old royal acquaint- 
ance under the democratic name of the tigre Na- 
tionale. 

The Elysée Bourbon of former days has thus 
obeyed the universal republican law, and has be- 
come the Elysée National. Though ill adapted 
by its size to the purposes of display—of what 
the French call grande représentation, and for 
which they cannot suppress their longings even 
under a republic—the Palace of the Elysée has 
great advantages as a private residence. Its 
apartments are quite large enough to satisfy the 
every-day wants of a monarch or an emperor. 
and it has a spacious garden which extends to 
the Champs Elysées. Like every monument 


and every palace in Paris, it has a history full of 
interest. 


Within the memory of living men, the unfor- 
tunate Murat left its walls to become the King 
of Naples, and to fall not long after, as Mignet 
has said, on those shores where he had nobly 
commanded, by the hand of those who had a 
long while obeyed him. Even more recently 
the great Emperor himself occupied this palace, 
and it is said that he spent his last nights here in 
Paris before he wandered to Rochefort and came 
to the fatal determination of going on board the 
Bellerophon. 

It is difficult to visit the former haunts of great 
men without feeling impressed in some degree 
by their imaginary presence. As I have saun- 
tered—a stranger in a land of strangers—through 
the apartments of the #lysée, during one of 
the President’s weekly receptions, my thoughts 
have insensibly reverted to the early period of 
the present century. I have felt as if the hum 
of voices around me was hushed, and as if Na- 
poleon was about to step forth in his plain dark 
dress with the sublime impress on his classical 
features of intellectual superiority and superhu- 
man energy. I have fancied that I was about 
to enter the cabinet de travail, and to behold the 
man of destiny unravelling the complicated skein 
of political intrigue, or to witness a fierce deter- 
mination to cut all gordian knots with the sword. 
My imagination has presented me, in the very 
apartment in which I trod, the hero of the cam- 
paign of Italy, the victor of Austerlitz, as the 
defeated and deserted commander of the French 
army at Waterloo. But the thoughts which 
were wandering to a distant and mournful cap- 
tivity, and to a death whose opprobrium was be- 
queathed to the reigning family of England, 
have been interrupted by a touch on the elbow, 
and the inquiry “ne dansez vous pas, ce soir, Mon- 
sieur? Startled by a question so discordant with 
my meditations, I am thoroughly recalled to the 
realities of the present, and I find myself near 
Louis Napoleon surrounded by a promiscuous 
crowd of officers of the army and navy, mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, prefects, minis- 
ters, ambassadors, and untitled and unhonored 
republicans like myself. 

The Presideut of the Republic of France 
must naturally be an object of curiosity; and te 
his exalted position he adds the additional at- 
traction in the eyes of an inquisitive public of 
having been a revolutionary schemer, a closely 
confined prisoner, and above all, of being a ne- 
phew of Napoleon Buonaparte. The President 
makes the most of a rather diminutive person, 
and by a graceful carriage, courteous and digni- 
fied manners, never fails to make a favorable im- 
pression even upon those who have cherished 
prejudices against him. No one who has ob- 





served his dignity and elegance in the reception 
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room, weuld believe a story which some clever, 
but malicious legitimist, has set in circulation. 
** Comptez vous rester longtemps a Paris ?” is the 
amiable inquiry addressed by the President to 
some one who is presented to him. ‘ Et vous 
Monseigneur ?” is said to have been the imper- 
tinent reply. 

The President has the good seuse at his recep- 
tions to make his appearance at an early hour; 
and it is rare to see him in the ball-room after 
eleven. Sometimes he takes part in the dan- 
cing, and the most graceful waltz which I have 
seen in Paris, has been executed by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. This will doubt- 
less sound strangely enough to American ears. 
Imagine our worthy President turning rapidly to 
the music of one of Strauss’ waltzes, or dancing 
to the inspiring air of a polka! But my object 
is not to remark upon the personal accomplish- 
ments of the President, nor to dwell upon the 
history of his life. Whatever may tend to illus- 
trate the social usages of the nation is more wor- 
thy of attention. 

Inferior as the receptions are in brilliancy to 
those which formerly took place at the Tuileries, 
there is always something to compensate an aris- 
tocrat for the promiscuousness of the company 
and the levelling influences of democracy. The 
music is excellent, and the arrangements for the 
reception are made with all the taste and ele- 
gance that circumstances will admit. There is 
no confusion in the approach of the long line of 
carriages; attentive servants receive the guests 
as they enter; the supper table is spread with all 
the plenty which the salary of the President will 
allow ; and the National politeness, (a little modi- 
fied perhaps by the change of institutions,) reigns 
supreme. Yet it must be acknowledged that the 
annoyances are not few nor inconsiderable. The 
number of guests is always disproportioned to 
the capacity of the palace. It might well be 
supposed that a fashionable idea prevails that 
social enjoyment is increased by the density of 
the crowd, and that every one in contemplating 
the prospective delights of the re-union, exclaims 
with the German prince, “si j’y entre je ne vais 
pas,” or sympathizes with the dandy who re- 
marked to his tailor, during a popular rage for 
tightly fitting trowsers, “if J can get my legs into 
them [’li not have them.” I must, however, do 
the justice to Parisian fashions, to say that this is 
an inconvenience peculiar to the receptions of 
those men in high places who are forced to make 
acknowledgment to their democratic constituen- 
cy. The ball-rooms at the Elysée are frequently 
so closely packed, that the sea of epaulets has 
searcely space for an undulation. It often hap- 
pens that there are a dozen or two dwarfish per- 
sonages, (who as we learu from the Sentimental 





Journey abounded in Paris in the days of Sterne.) 
mingled with the crowd. These poor creatures 
sometimes peep about for a whole evening be- 
neath the legs of the tall Caesars by whom they 
are surrounded—if not seeking at least running 
great risk of finding dishonorable graves. Dan- 
cing on these occasions consists, as a traveller 
has remarked, in speaking of the balls in Lon- 
don, of a mere demonstration in the perpendicu- 
lar. 

Towards the close of the evening, the breath- 
ing space expands. The circle of dancers en- 
larges; many are drawn off by the instincts of 
appetite to the supper room; groups of politi- 
cians discuss the affairs of the present and cal- 
culate the probabilities of the future; ministers 
and cautious diplomatists whisper about the se- 
cret springs of executive action; gallant young 
Frenchmen pour their devoted protestations and 
their soothing flattery into the charmed ears of 
beauty, and hideous old dowagers sit together 
enjoying each others gossip, or—if La Rochefau- 
cauld’s philosophy be believed—giving good 
advice to console themselves for being no longer 
able to set bad examples. 

The departure from these festive scenes is ac- 
complished without that difficulty and confusion 
which take place so often on similar occasions in 
the United States. I have seen at an Inaugura- 
tion Ball, in Washington, several thousand hats 
and cloaks packed away in a room scarcely ten 
feet square, and every one, on making his exit, 
was required to extract his property from the 
general mass—a difficulty which could find only 
a remote analogy in the celebrated search after 
the needle in the haystack. It must be said, 
however, that the loss of a hat, or the exchange 
of abad for a worse one, is here, as it isin other 
quarters of the civilized world, the price which 
must not unfrequently be paid for the enjoyments 
of the evening. ‘This loss is entailed only upon 
those who dance, for as a general rule it is more 
difficult to divorce a Frenchman from his hat than 
from his wife. In making my exit, on one oc- 
casion, after a reception, I addressed to a person, 
whom I took for a liveried attendant, the ordi- 
nary request that he would call the “ gens de 
Monsieur .” The only reply that I received 
was a profound bow. Supposing that I was but 
imperfectly understood, I repeated the request 
in a more distinct and emphatic manner. An 
amiable smile on the part of the person to whom 
I spoke, and the chuckle of a more knowing 
countryman, who nevertheless afterwards cou- 
fessed to me that he was on the point of fol- 
lowing my example, disclosed to me my mistake. 
[ was asking of a major general, a grand cham- 
berlain, or some other unrecognized dignitary, 
the favor to call my carriage while he was pa- 
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tiently waiting for his own. In New Orleans I 
should probably have been called upon to make 
an humble apology, or to expiate my offence in 
a duel. 

A reception at the Elysée cannot give so just 
an idea of Parisian in-door life, as a reception or 
a ball at the house of a private gentleman. Any 
remarks with regard to the internal arrangement 
of French houses will doubtless appear superflu- 
ous to any one who has visited Paris, but there 
are many of our countrymen who have not had 
such good fortune. The houses in Paris are for 
the most part immensely high—many of thein 
having seven stories; but unlike the Mahometan 
heavens, the lower floors are considered the most 
desirable. The price is consequently in the in- 
verse ratio of the elevation. If the apartments 
he above the first story, the occupant is not ex- 
pected to invite his friends to climb up to balls or 
dinner-parties. Those who wish to live hand- 
somely, according to the fashionable phrase, have 
their every-day apartments au premier, and on oc- 
casions of ceremony throw open a magnificent 
series of rooms au rez de chaussée. An Ameri- 
can thinks it strange that several different fami- 
lies should occupy the same house, and associ- 
ates with this arrangement, the idea that the pri- 
vacy of domestic life is disagreeably invaded, 
and that Parisian houses resemble American ho- 
tels: but the practical operation is very different. 
The families who occupy the various floors are 
usually not only not acquainted with each other, 
but in many instances have not met by accident 
on the common stairway, which mounts from the 
level of the street to the topmost story. 

Another peculiar feature of a French house, 
is the porte cochére and the conciérgerie. The in- 
variable presence, at all hours, of the concierge, 
or porter, and the prompt click of admission 
which answers the door bell, form an agreeable 
contrast to the habits of absenteeism of our Amer- 
ican domestics, and the friendly announcement 
from the upper window of an adjoining house, 
after a half an hour’s ringing, of the impression 
that nobody is at home. Besides, the conciérge 
is @ very great security against the attempts of 
thieves and burglars. It is almost impossible for 
any one to enter into, or to make his exit from, 
the house without being seen. Of the usual ex- 
clamation to the conciérge on going out, Béran- 
ger has made a refrain to one of his songs— 


“ Le cordon, le cordon s'il vous plait!” 


The porte cochére is a great convenience at all 
times, and particularly so when the weather is 
inclement. It enables ladies to step from their 
carriages immediately into the house without the 
slightest exposure. They enter the ball-room as 
if they had just popped from the bandbox, and 
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not as the crumpled, soiled and dejected victims 
of an Eglinton tournament. 

These few explanations will better enable a 
party of American friends to step with me into 
an imaginary carriage, and drive to a ball at a 
Parisian gentleman’s house, to which we have 
all had the good fortune of being invited. If we 
are late we find ourselves arrested within a quar- 
ter of a mile of our destination by a file of car- 
riages which no one is allowed to break, except 
those fortunate men in high places, who have 
been provided with a special permission by the 
prefect of police. As if it were not enough to 
be tantalized by the distant music which we can- 
not reach, we are subjected to the additional vex- 
ation of seeing more favored carriages dash rap- 
idly by us, while our plebeian attempts to follow 
these distinguished examples are promptly and 
effectually repulsed by the gendarmes. After a 
detention of many minutes we arrive at the hotel 
of our host, put on our best smiles, and lay to 
heart the lesson which the disagreeable com- 
mencement of the evening has so impressively 
taught us. 

The hall and the passages leading to the re- 
ception room, are adorned with red and white 
japonicas, arranged on benches rising gradually 
above each other. The effect of a sloping bank 
of these beautiful flowers on either side is de- 
lightful, and disposes the senses to harmony with 
the luxurious enjoyments of the evening. A ser- 
vant announces to the host and hostess the names 
of the guests as they enter, and each one is re- 
ceived with a grace and affability which he can- 
not help feeling as a peculiar compliment to him- 
self, though he knows he shares it with more than 
a hundred others. Leaving our amiable hostess 
supported by her prettily dressed daughters or 
nieces, we press forward to the ball-room. ‘This 
is a large apartment, with a delightfully smooth 
floor for the dancers, with a lofty ceiling, and 
adorned with large mirrors or richly gilded frames 
enclosing vacant spaces through which the eye 
wanders into adjoining rooms and fancies thein 
but reflections. ‘The musicians are usually en- 
sconced in alittle niche, so that they may not in- 
terfere with the dancers. The toilettes of the 
ladies are superb. We make a tour through the 
various apartments to look at the paintings and 
objects of art, and we return to the ball-room 
charmed with the elegance of the Parisian inte- 
rior, and disposed to admire the graces of others, 
if not prepared to exhibit ourown. Having fairly 
introduced my American companions to these 
gay scenes, I shall now wish them a very good 
evening and a hearty enjoyment of the pleasures 
which surround them. At the same time | feel 


that such a desertion is not unlike that of a gen- 
tleman who invites you to his box at the opera, 
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pleads other engagements, and hopes that you 
may find the music to your taste. I trust my 
conduct may not be deemed altogether so inex- 
cusable, as that of the host who remarked to a 
large party of his guests, that he was fatigued 
and was obliged to go to bed. ‘“ But,” said he, 
“I have given orders that the lights shall not be 
put out, and you may continue to amuse your- 
selves as long as you please.” 

As I have not had the good fortune to enter a 
Parisian salon during the days of Monarehy, it 
is impossible for me to institute a comparison in 
this respect between the present and the past,— 
that is, acomparison drawn from personal obser- 
vation. Yet I cannot doubt that there is now 
much less elegance than formerly. Companies 
are more promiscuous, and the spirit of exclu- 
siveness is banished. This is as it should be, 


° ° ° ° ° | 
and harmonizes with the present institutions of 


the country. But there seems to be a certain in- 
congruity between gilded walls, rich dresses, and 
sweet music, and rustic manners and untamed 
awkwardness. There is a blending of the faded 
splendors of monarchy with the coarseness of 
democracy. 

In looking upon a circle of dancers one will 
be surprised at the absence of that perfect grace 
which he had always imagined to preside over 
Parisian balls. It is no unfrequent case for a 
lady to have her arm sadly bruised by the epau- 
let of a waltzing young officer, or to have her 
delicate little feet flattened beneath the iron heel 
of oppression. I have seen a heedless youth en- 
veloping himself unconsciously in the gauze 
scarf of a French belle, or so completely entan- 
gled in the folds of her dress as to make her run 
the risk of “ playing Diana to a hundred Acte- 
ons.” The fierce looks which these persecuted 
goddesses cast on such occasions have, I fear, a 
far greater effect than a sense of the exigencies 
of good breeding. Uniustructed dancers are not 
afraid to compete with the pupils of Cellarius. 
While the latter are whirling with all the ele- 
gance of motion which can be impressed upon 
them by their renowned instructor, the former 
are determined to show their rivals how much 
can be accomplished by untaught grace. A cou- 
ple starts off precisely’ out of time, and makes 
the tour of the ball-room without ever falling in 
with the music. It might be supposed that the 
mathematical exactitude of their disregard for 
harmony was the result of long practice. A 
second begins, and while the gentleman dances 
a deux temps, the lady dances @ trois temps, and 
if they accidentally agree in any thing, it is in 
having no reference to any time whatever. A 
third couple, who have been for some time de- 
liberating on the propriety of making an essay, 


expressive of a consciousness of the danger he 
is about to run, overspreads the countenauce of 
the gentleman. He is evidently indulging a se- 
cret hope that all may turn out well, while he 
fears that his unskilful guidance may bring his 
partner up against the wall, or that they may 
both be bumped head over heels in some sudden 
collision. An expression of mingled resignation 
and apprehension flushes the features of the lady, 
but fate has willed the attempt, and the couple 
find themselves revolving, they searcely know 
how, and they certainly know not whither. The 
gentleman turns his head rapidly and anxiously 
from side to side to see who is coming, but alas 
the fatal concussion comes upon him from an 
unexpected quarter. He is struck in the back 
by some unseen agent; he is thrown upon his 
partner, who falls back upon the circle of spec- 
tators. A slight commotion and struggle, and 
all is over. ‘The lady has torn her dress and re- 
| gained her feet, and the gentleman is at her side 
‘eovered with perspiration and delighted to find 
himself once more safe and sound. Other cou- 
ples are remarkable for being ill-matched in age 
or size. Bald headed men, who should be think- 
ing of their wills, and preparing themselves for 
‘another world, are seen waltzing as fast as their 
legs can carry them,—a velocity by the way not 
always very great,—with young ladies in their 
teens. Veteran dowagers, whose ugliness is 
elaborately increased by ornament, spin around 
with youthful beaux who might well pass for their 
grandsons. But these instances are compara- 
tively rare. It is more frequent to see a very 
tall man dancing with an extremely short lady, 
or a very tall lady dancing with an extremely 
short man. In the former instance the gentle- 
man looks, if | may use such a simile without 
any disparagement to the fair sex, as if he were 
riding a very small donkey, or to use a classic 
illustration, as if he were the Colossus of Rhodes 
and his partner a ship about to pass under him. 
In the latter case he may be compared to an en- 
terprising Archimides, who has found the ov ro," 
and is actually engaged in moving the world. 
But to come nearer the truth, he is himself car- 
ried around by the revolutions of the orbit to 
which he is attached. He has no more control 
than John Gilpin had over his noble steed, and 
when he stops, he has to thank not the prowess 
of his own arm, but the merciful indulgence of 
his partner. 

There are others remarkable for the accuracy 
with which the velocity of their revolutions may 
be calculated. Any one who has studied the 
subject of centrifugal forces, can by a simple 
mathematical formula, determine the speed of 
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rotation of one of these dancers. As he com- 
mences, the skirts of his coat may be seen to form 
a slight angle with his back. This angle gradu- 
ally increases until it becomes a right angle, when 
it may be inferred that the greatest speed has 
been attained. A Turk in his national costume, 
with his cap and tassel, is frequently seen in a 
Parisian salon, and as he dances, affords, by the 
depression or elevation of the tassel, the ele- 
ments for a similar calculation. This tassel is 
like the log and line of a ship, and enables an 
experienced eye at a glance to determine the 
speed with which the dancer is sailing. There 
are yet others, the last whom I shall notice, who 
seem inwardly delighted with the gracefulness 
and excellence of their own performances. These 
use one leg chiefly for the purposes of locomo- 
tion, while the other is flourished triumphantly in 
the air, and seems to say as plainly as possible, 
beat that if you can. 

I have observed several times a tall, stiff, lan- 
tern-jawed individual gazing upon the moving 
circle. I cannot undertake to designate his na- 
tionality, but I felt a conviction that he had not 
been born within the limits of sunny France. He 
resembled the ploughman in the Spectator who 
had practised with verjuice for the grinning match, 
and who was set aside as a cheat on the discove- 
ry of a crab which he had concealed about his 
person. If there was at any time a supply of 
the milk of human kindness in his breast, it had 
been exhausted by the scene before him. He 
looked upon the dancers with a savage scowl, 
and seemed to be infinitely shocked that such ex- 
hibitions should be tolerated in a civilized coun- 
try and in the nineteenth century. The thought 
struck me with irresistible force, that I saw the 
author of the celebrated proposition, that the 
legs of all tables, chairs, and pianos should be 
clothed, or the great champion of female mod- 
esty, who had contended that it was highly im- 
proper for a young lady to sleep in the same 
apartment with needles. Why! Forsooth, be- 
cause needles had eyes. Yet, oh for the incon- 


so recently the idol of the French nation, has 
been interrupted in a speech by cries of assez, 
assez, and trop, trop! De Tocqueville, who to 
the high position which his great work on De- 
mocracy in America has won for him, added but 
lately the prestige of the office of foreign affairs, 
has been met in an assertion by the insulting 
exclamation vous mentez! Yet it certainly is not 
altogether fair to go into the deliberative Assem- 
blies of a nation, to seek for its politeness and 
refinement. It may be doubted whether the 
English House of Commons, or the House of 
Representatives of our own boasted Republic, 
would pass well through such a scrutiny. 

Freuch politeness is certainly not what it was 
in the reign of Louis XV. Then it was carried 
to a ridiculous, and, in some instances, to a crim- 
inal extent. Its spirit animated Lord Chester- 
field, when on his death bed, unmindful of the 
solemnities of that awful moment, he desired 
some one to give Dayrolles a chair. It is even 
recorded that a dying Frenchman in that age of 
unequalled politeness, exclaimed to his friends 
who surrounded his bed-side, ** pardonnez moi si 
je fais des grimaces !” French politeness. how- 
ever, pruned of its extravagancies, is still to be 
met with in the streets, in the shops, in the sa- 
lons. If astranger asks the nearest way to his 
hotel. he is not only directed with the greatest 
promptuess and civility, but sometimes accom- 
panied several squares on his way. In purcha- 
sing a pair of gloves his wants are attended to 
with the same alertness, with the same cheerful 
and playful remarks, with the same desire to 
please that he would meet with were he expend- 
ing several thousand francs. If he invites an 
unknown young lady to dance at a ball, his hand 
is graciously accepted, and as he leads his part- 
ner back to her Maman, he is rewarded with a 
sweet smile, a low courtesy, and many thanks. 
Yet he must not expect a French Mademoiselle 
to enter into conversation with him with the 
freedom and joyousness which he thinks pecu- 
liar to the nation. Oh no! Though he may see 


sistencies of the most virtuous of human kind, a|a thousand little devils sporting in her bright 


wild young scapegrace told me that the first face 
he saw on entering the coulisse of a Parisian 


black eyes, she must look very dignified and 
curb a little tongue that is dying to be loosened. 


theatre, and the last that he peeped at beneath a| Marriage removes the restraint, and French 


domino as he left the bal masqué, was that of the 
lantern-jawed incognito. 


In a Parisian salon an American cannot fail 


to notice the politeness of the French, their ac- 


complishments, and many of their social pecu- 
liarities. 


ladies commence the career of belleship where 
our American ladies end theirs. 

I have been equally impressed with the ac- 
complishments of all the French with whom it 
has been my fortune to become acquainted. It 


The national politeness is still re-|is not to be expected in a new country like 
markable, though it has unquestionably been 


America, where the energies of a vast majority 


diminished by numerous revolutions and general | of the people are directed to the accumulation 
distrust. The effect tuo in this respect of the|of wealth, that the arts of music, of painting, 


absence of courtesy in the National Assembly 
is bad. During the present session Lamartine, 


and of sculpture should be much cultivated. 
Besides, the indispensable requisite of time is 
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wanting. In France there are immense galle-|bis power, and were to present himself as an 
ries and museums of the finest works of modern | unknown stranger before any assembly what- 
art, and of the noblest relics of antiquity. These ever, that all eyes would be instantly turned to- 
exercise their influence on the tastes of the peo-, wards him by a sort of involuntary fascination, 
ple. Want drives the poor to the cultivation of and a whisper of inquiry would run around the 
art as a means of subsistence, and taste and lei-|room. I have seen a royal duchess make the 
sure impel the rich to the same end. A sort of |tour of a reception room and address amiable 
fraternity is thus established between the highest |remarks individually to a large circle of distin- 
and the lowest. The poor and humble artist guished visitors, with a variety and grace which 
who copies a painting in the Louvre will heave seemed to me perfectly astonishing. Yet this 
a sigh and drop a tear as he alludes to the un-|cost her not the slightest effort. She moved 
timely death of the Princess Marie. With music | with as much ease and absence of all constraint 


j 


it is the same as with painting and sculpture.|as if she were in her own chamber surveying 
In the acquisition of the languages the nations |the contents of a new band-box, or contempla- 
of Europe enjoy an immense advantage over | ting her own charms in the looking glass. 

us. France, for example, may almost be said| It is to be regretted that our fair compatriots 
to be coterminous with four nations that speak occasionally imitate not only the want of con- 
different languages from her own. The facili- 'straint in movement, but the absence of all con- 
ties of learning English, German, Spanish. and | straint in conversation, of the foreign society 
Italian are extreme, and it is rare to find an|into which they are introduced. And it some- 
educated Frenchman who has not profited of times happens, when this career of emulation 
his opportunities. In an old country, too, know-|has been commenced, that the imitators sur- 
ledge is even acquired in the nursery—not al-|pass the originals. It is unpleasant enough to 
ways that sort of knowledge which, Lord Bacon | witness this abroad, but when the fair disciples 
has said, is synonymous with power, but a tra-|of European folly attempt to carry back to their 
ditional knowledge of great men and great events. | Country usages which have no foundation in the 
A familiarity with the details of wars, of revo- character and social circumstances of their own 
lutions, of political intrigues, and an abundance | people, a slight animadversion even upon these 
of personal anecdote contribute to the interest Sweet creatures may be ventured. Allowing 
of an intelligent Frenchman’s conversation. | the justice of the time-honored rule, in Rome do 
Charles V. made the remark—now as trite as it| 48 the Romans do, let us not insist upon carry- 
is just—that the French is of all languages the |ing the usages and the habits of Rome to Car- 
best adapted for conversation. This perhaps thagena. If there be any thing peculiarly shock- 
may induce a stranger to think too highly at ing to a well bred Englishman or American, it 
first of the colloquial talent of the people; but|is, to hear one of his countrywomen, speaking 
while there is a good deal of flippant nonsense, with an affected refinement and real coarseness, 
which passes off well enough in this foreign | 9 subjects which the genius of the English lan- 
medium to an American ear, there is much, it} gage and the proprieties of Anglo Saxon in- 
seems to me, which will bear translation—a test | tercourse forbid a woman to allude to. 

which Addison has declared tobe infallible. In| As @ casual spectator I have now glanced at 
addition to the graces of language, the interest | the salons of Paris, I have remarked upon what 
of personal accomplishments, and the abundance | ight strike a stranger with limited opportuni- 
of information and of anecdote which strike an | ties of observation. ‘The comparative aspect of 
American observer in a Parisian company, there | the present and the past, in a social point of 
is occasionally an elegance which he rarely if| view, the chief salons of official reception, Pa- 
ever meets within his own country. But it may risian houses and Parisian balls, have been dwelt 
be gathered from the sketch which has been at- | Upon at some length. ‘The present observer has 
tempted of a Parisian ball that this elegance is had neither the address vor the inclination to oc- 
now an exception to, rather than an example of, | C¥PY himself with 

a general rule. Such grace is a relic of mon- 
archy. 

It is true, as Le Sage remarks, that we often 
discover in men occupying high places an air of| He has had no extraordinary opportunities of 
greatness, which nature has denied them, but yet | seeing the society of Paris. He merely presents 
itis an unquestionable truth, that there is some-|the imperfect sketch of the little he has seen 
thing in the carriage, and in the glance of highborn | for the little it is worth. He has not been daz- 
men, which harmonizes with ideas of elegance, |zled by the splendors of Paris, nor disgusted 
dignity and power. I do not doubt, if the pres-| with the simplicity of his own country. At 
ent Emperor of all the Russias were stripped of' the same time he has endeavored not to shut 








“ Capering nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasings of a lute.” 
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his eyes to the charming social manners of the 
French, to their accomplishments, to the won- 
derful adaptajion of their language to the de- 
mands of daily intercourse, to their intelligence, 
and to the vast amount of information which is 
poured out like water at every turn. An intel- 
ligent English traveller has remarked, that it 
was never his fortune, while travelling in the 
United States, to meet with a stupid American. 
The same observation may be applied to the 
French. I have heard a Parisian shop-keeper 
discourse with as much eloquence, and with 
more good sense, than many members of the 
National Assembly. I have been entertained 
by a barber, who was clipping my hair, with} 
discourses which would scarce do discredit to 
Thiers, to Berryer, or to Montalembert. 

In comparing Paris and our American cities, 
I cannot but feel the infinite superiority of the 
former so far as art is concerned, and I cannot 
but recognize the happy influences of art in a 
social point of view. In America we have hith- 
erto been too much occupied with levelling for- 
ests, with constructing railways, with improving 
rivers, to pause to contemplate the fine arts. 
The Ophir of old has been rediscovered; mag- 
nificent schemes of a rapid communication with 
the Pacific, and the consequent opening of China 
and Asia to the enterprise of American com- 
merce, have diverted us from less exciting pur- 
suits. These causes, and not a want of genius 
in our people, have retarded the progress of the 
arts; but their cultivation is destined to advance 
with the increase of wealth and population. 
Already several of the most distinguished artists 
of the Old World have visited our shores. The 
most celebrated cantatrice of the age is about to 
delight the ears of trans-Atlantic audiences. In 
Europe the name of an American sculptor now 
stands perhaps the first in the very first rank. 
The rapidity of communication between the 
two hemispheres is facilitating daily, as it will 
continue to facilitate every ensuing year, in an 
infinitely augmented proportion, the progress of 
the arts to America. May these arts tend to 
refine the character of our people without ener- 
vating them! A thousand, thousand times should 
every patriot prefer the log cabin, and the rude 
and cordial weleome of the Western pioneer, to 
all exotic luxuries which may threaten the noble 
institutions of our forefathers! Buta merciful 
Providence has thus far protected us, (as, in 
spite of all the specks in the horizon, it will 
protect us,) from the infinitely greater danger of 
political agitation, and an immense and promis- 
cuous foreign immigration. It is almost ventu- 
ring to look too far into futurity, to predict the 
arrival of a period when luxury, which has been 





so fatal in undermining the governments of an- 


tiquity, shall menace our Republic. A_ well 
wisher of the human race may ardently indulge 
the hope that every lessening sail, which is leav- 
ing behind the fading outlines of the Old World 
and bearing to the shores of the New the Ge- 
nius of poetry, painting, sculpture, and music, 
may return to its haven freighted with the rich 
lessons of American experience, and with the 
principles and spirit of American liberty. 





A FAREWELL. 


Air—* Dearest Mae. 


The moon is shining brightly 
Deep in the orient heaven, 

And all the clouds fly lightly 
Before her radiance driven. 

In such a night, long long ago, 
I held a hand in mine, 

As snowy as the foaming crest 
That tops the surging brine! 


For many a day, 

At dawn and evening ray, 
I fled to meet her whisper sweet, 

But now she ’s far away! 


9 
ye 


The ocean billows bore her 
Toward the sunny land, 

Where rise the palm and olive groves 
Beside the bright sea sand. 

I saw her leave the northern shore— 
She fled on wings away : 

I never saw her image more— 
My own, my dearest Mae! 


For many a day, &c. 


3. 


And now I often sit and weep 
3eneath the old oak tree, 
Where many a sunny summer’s morn 
She sat and talked with me— 
Where happily, where joyously, 
Fled on the laughing hours, 
When all the future seemed—alas, 
A path of summer flowers! 


For many a day, 

At dawn and evening ray, 
I fled to meet her whisper sweet, 

But now she ’s far away. 
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Historical Sketch of the Knights of Malta. 
( Continued. ) 


Reign of Emanuel de Rohan, of the language of 


France. 
BY WILLIAM WINTHROP, U. S. CONSUL AT MALTA. 


By far the greater portion of our readers will recollect 
the former sketches of the History of the Knights of St. 
John, published from time to time in preceding volumes 
of the Messenger, from the pen of Mr. Winthrop, our Con- 
sul at Malta. We congratulate our readers on the re- 
sumption of Mr. Winthrop’s pleasant labors in this inter- 
esting field of historical research.— Ed. Mess. 


On the 12th of November, 1775,* three days 
after the remainsof Zimenes had been placed in | 
the tomb, and a high mass celebrated in all the 
principal churches for the repose of his soul, the 
Knights of St. John assembled together to name 
a Knight Grand Cross to succeed him. In this, 
election, the last but one which ever took place | 
in the Convent, the haughty Spaniards amice- | 
bly arranged with their confreres of Italy, Ba- 





At nightfall every village was beautifully illumi- 
nated, and the hills in their neighborhood crown- 
ed with bonfires and fireworks in commemora- 
tion of this happy event. ‘The Emperor of Mo- 
rocco hearing of Rohan’s accession to power, 
sent one of his councillors to tender his congratu- 
lations, and to recommend to the Grand Master’s 
care and attention the fifteen huudred Mussulmen 
slaves who were dragging out their existence in 
a lingering and hopeless captivity. The Basha 
of Tripoli, not forgetting his duty,” sent a tur- 
baned chief to the Convent, and with him a 
beautiful horse, ‘the fastest of his stud,” which 
he hoped His Eminence would be pleased to ae- 
cept as a mark of his esteem, and of a friend- 
ship which, during their lives, he trusted might 
never be broken. 

Rohan commenced his reign by selecting only 
those knights to serve as his councillors, who 
were beloved and esteemed by hissubjects. Ef- 
fectually winning the confidence of his people by 
this politic act, he next turned his attention to 
the improvement of their morals and the instruc- 
tion of their youth. The more certainly to ef- 
fect these desirable objects, the Grand Master 
determined, by erecting schools, a college, and 


varia and Portugal, to place Emanuel de Rohan | °>servatory, to make the islanders independent 
on the famed throne, which fortunately for the \of their priests, and teach them to think and act 
Maltese, a Lisle Adam had founded on the arid, | for themselves.* This was a heavy blow atthe 


and rocky isle of their birth.t This distinguished | 
man, a younger member of that well known Ar- 
morican house of the same name as himself, 
which had given so many princes to Europe, 
and heroes to France, came to his sovereign 
power by the unanimous consent of the Order, 
and natives of Malta, over whom he had been 
thus suddenly called to rule. On the day of his 
coronation salutes were fired from the numerous 
fortifications which bounded the shores and the 
island, and all the church bells were made to 
sound from sunrise to sunset their merry peals.{ 


*A memorable year, which gave to the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. the throne of France, and to Pope Pius VI. 
the chuir of St. Peter’s at Rome. A year, also, which in 
the annals of American history will not quickly be for- 
gotten. 

t M. Chateaubriand, (the author of Atala,) is descended 
from this great house of Bretagne. The Rohans claimed 
descent from the ancient sovereigns of that province ; and 
Henri Quatre had, through his grandmother the wife of 
the Duke d’Alembert, a dash of this blood in his veins. 

Sutherland. 

¢ A person who has never been at Malta can, by reading 
its history, hardly picture to himself the change which 
the island underwent for the better, under the long and 
happy rule of the Order of St. John. Look whither one 
will at this day, he sees some of the most perfect for- 
tresses in the world. Fortifications which it took mil- 
lions of money to erect, and two hundred and fifty years 
of continual toil and labor before the work on them was 
finished. As a ship-of-war now enters the great harbour, 


power of the Catholic clergy, and one which for 
a time they boldly, but ineffectually, strove to 
avert. 

Rohan with the consent of his counsellors de- 
cided, after a long consultation, to make the Ital- 


she passes immediately under the splendid castles of St. 
Elmo, Ricasoli and St. Angelo. Going to her anchorage, 
she comes too under some one of the extensive fortifica- 
tions of the Borgo, La Sangle, Burmola, Cotonera and 
La Valletta. In all directions. and at all times, she is en- 
tirely commanded by a line of walls which are bristling 
with cannon above her. Should the more humble mer- 
chantman be entering the smaller port of Marsamuscetto, 
to perform her quarantine, she also is sailing under St. 
Elmo and Florianna on one side, and forts Tigne and Ma- 
noel on the other, from the cannon of which there is no 
escape. But besides these numerous fortifications, the 
whole coast of the island is protected by forts and batte- 
ries, towers and redoubts. We name those of the Red 
Tower, the Milleha, St. Paul, St. Julien, Marsa Sirocco 
and St. Thomas, only to show how thoroughly the knights 
had guarded their convent, and how totally different the 
protection of the Maltese was under their rule, from what 
it was when they first landed, and found them with their 
inconsiderable fort, with one cannon, and two falconets, 
which, as Boisgelin has mentioned, was their only de- 
fence. 

* This Observatory for astronomical observations was 
erected on the palace, but shortly after its completion, it 
was unfortunately struck by lightning and entirely de- 
stroyed, as were the valuable instruments contained in it, 
which had been purchased in Paris at a heavy expense. 
The Chevalier d’Angost had charge of this Observatory 





at the time of its destruction.—Lacroiz. 
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ian language the medium of instruction in the| purely Arabic and conform in every respect to 
college, and schools which he had established. | the rules, nay even the anomalies of the Arabic 
Nor could he at the time have come to a wiser| grammar. A Maltese finds no difficulty in ma- 
decision. But whether the English rulers of; king himself understood any where on the Medi- 
Malta are right in now pursuing the same course |‘ terranean coasts of Africa and Asia, a cireum- 
is a matter of doubt, as it has been with many | stance which is of no small importance in com- 
of the natives a subject of their deepest anxiety. | mercial intercourse, and which might be impro- 
Malta at present is groaning under the weight of| ved by a systematic cultivation of the Arabic 
its overgrown population, ** abounding in a pro-| language to the great advantage of the Maltese 
portion eight times as great as that of England.) people. The Arabie language was introduced 
And the Maltese being very frugal and industri-| by the Saracens, who had long held almost ex- 
ous, are just able to keep themselves alive at|clusive occupation of the island. when it was 
present; but what is to become of them a few | reduced by Count Roger the Norman.’’* 
years hence. Sir Patrick Stuartand Malthusonly; We confess we are at a loss to understand why 
know. The celibacy enjoined by the knights; English writers, and one of them a missionary, 
produced its usual licentious results: aud the should advocate the instruction of a language 
Order bequeathed its morals to the present in-|in one of their colonies, which is other than their 
habitants—a legacy which does not tend to di-|own. Had they been Catholics it would be dif- 
minish their number.’’* ferent, for then they might have wished the is- 
A subject of such vital importance cannot be | landers to be thus instructed, hoping that they 
thus easily disposed of. ‘To avoid the impending would be sent in some future day to convert the 
evils of immorality, poverty, and crime, now inhabitants of the benighted lands around them 
hanging over Valetta and its neighborhood, a to the Catholic faith. In this way they might 
remedy should be quickly applied. And what,be of service for having been themselves con- 
can this be but to give the Maltese children an verted, and from the facilities which their lan- 
English education, and in this way open to them) guage affords them, they would be enabled to 
the armies and navies of England and America, | get a footing as missionaries, where Protestants 
in which services thousands might then be en-| could not. Malta can only be relieved of its 
listed who would be ready and willing to serve.{ overgrown population by inducing the natives to 
“There has been much discussion,” says a re-'emigrate. This can never be done effectually 
cent writer, “on the language spoken by the Mal-| while they are held in such ignorance, and are 
tese; and as it is written, the subject is one of some | only able to speak a language which is intelligible 
difficulty. Mr. Schlieng, an oriental scholar, and | to Barbarians. All writers acknowledge that the 
a person who, by a residence of several years at; Maltese without any instruction can make them- 
Malta, is entitled to full confidence, has examined | selves easily understood by the Egyptians, Sy- 
the arguments of those who attempt to trace it rians, Turks and Arabs. Why, therefore, teach 


2 a 6 | ° 4° . . . 
to the Pheenicians, the Carthaginians, and other) the idioms of the Arabic, their native tongue, 
ancient uations, and comes to the conclusion, that 


all its words with the exception of very few are 




















when it can be of no possible service to the mass 
of the people for whose benefit the government 
now should legislate?+ Will it make them bet- 


* Warburton’s Crescent and the Cross. ter boatmen, more industrious laborers, or more 


t“The population of Malta, in regard to its size, is) .ki}fyl mechanics, the only occupations they are 
enormous, and many are the Maltese who are obliged to | Sad Gor in th : tits thaw Gack? 
seek in other climes their means of subsistence. It would = ot Ch Coens ee ee . «sermon 
prove a beneficial measure to all parties were our govern-| Certainly not. A course of education should 
ment to put on board of our men-of-war a certain number, therefore be adopted, which would open to them 
of Maltese; thousands of whom would be ready to enlist, the united services of England and America, 
being all fond of a sea-faring life, and good sailors, and and also the fields and plantations of these pow- 
who would further be induced to serve by the prospect of ful PLS ENE H 
a pension in old age. The same might be done with re- nadie a pedir ig” ee ee 
gard to the army, either by increasing the colonial force, can this be effected but by the English language, 
or by placing Maltese recruits in English regiments. Now| of which, with the exception of a few persons 


as Italian is not understood by the lower orders, and but) who are employed in the government service, a 
by few of the middling classes, it would I conceive be 


much better to suppress the Italian entirely, and to sub- 

stitute for it the Maltese; encouraging also at the same| * English Encyclopedia. 

time the acquirement of English by all the means in the| ¢ The vernacular Maltese comprehends the complete 

power of the government.” —Sir Grenville Temple. | Arabic alphabet, with the exception of some of the den- 
After a long residence at Malta, we are well persuaded. tals; and the sound of the gutturals has been preserved 

it will require something more than “ encouragement” on pure in many villages of the country and of Gozo. In 

the part of its government, to introduce the English lan-| Valetta the whole dialect is more corrupt, being mixed up 

guage among its inhabitants. It can only be done by a with a greater portion of the foreign words copnmonl y 

positive order. ‘used in Italian.— Badger. — 
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few shop keepers, guides and servants, the peo- 
ple are wholly ignorant?) Our remarks respect- 
ing emigration will not apply to those men who 
are at all advanced in life, for they are too strong- 
ly bound to their native isle ever to leave it, and 
even were a competency to be insured them 
abroad, it would not be accepted. They must 
remain as they are, and die as they have lived, 
a poor and degraded race. Such, however, is 
fortunately not the case with their children. Al- 
though the Maltese are strongly attached to their 
island home, which they singularly enough call 
the * flower of the world,” yet they are not op- 
posed to emigration. They will willingly go to 


any country, provided they can obtain a better | 


livelihood than they can find at Malta. The 
thousands who yearly flock to Turkey, Syria, 
Egypt and Barbary, will show that this state- 
ment is correct. We have been told, it is true, 
that the Maltese will go to these neighboring 
places, because from thence they can return 
when they please, and come back worse subjects 
than when they went: but attempt to send them 
to England, or America, and it will be seen they 
will not leave their native villages, however great 
may be the inducements you offer. For a long 
time we were led away by this erroneous im- 
pression, and it was not uatil within the last few 
years, when some West India agents arrived 
at Malta to procure laborers for their plantations, 
that we were undeceived, by observing with what 
readiness hundreds of these poor people came 
forward to sign the papers which bound them to 
leave for a far distant and unhealthy climate, 
and from which they could not hope to return 
until the long period of their servitude was past. 
They only asked for a priest and doctor to ac- 
company them, and these requests being granted 
they readily embarked on their distant and dan- 
gerous voyage. As willingly as the four or five 
hundred persons then went, so would thousands 
have gone on the same moderate terms. It can- 
not be said that these emigrants were ignorant 
either of the distance or climate of the place 
whither they were going, for erroneously suppo- 
sing the West India Islands to be under the gov- 
ernment of the United States, many of them 
came to us for information, which we did not 


withhold. 


Only one English writer have we found, and 
he a churchman, who strongly advocates the in- 
troduction of the English language at Malta, 
with a view of emigration to result from it, and 
blames the local government for the course it is 
now pursuing with reference to instruction in the 


public schools. Another writer says, “ why teach 


the Maltese language in the public schools?’ The 
dialect is already corrupt, and every effort to 





systematize it must be calculated to fix it more 
deeply in the minds of the children.” 

“It is to be hoped that the present plan of in- 
struction will be reformed before being carried to 
any considerable extent,’ and in this hope, all 
who wish well to the island, or its people, will 
most cordially join. 

Although the Maltese have a great facility in 
_making rhymes, yet to our knowledge there has 
never been a poet of any distinction among them. 
As a specimen of their poetical effusions, we 
will give the three following verses of a song 
which is thought by the natives to be one of their 
best. Coming as this translation does from a 
clergyman’s pen, it may be considered correct. 





SONG. 


Hanina seyr insiefer 

Ia hasra ma niehdoksh 

Lilek Alla yatik es-sabar 
U.izom mok fl’ im habba tighi. 


Izom mok fl’ im habba tighi 
Biesh dezzem tifta kar fiyya 
Ifti kar li yien habb cit ek 

Min du kout chkeiken tarbiyya. 


Meta niftakar li yiema seyyer 
Dad-dulm shyigeni kbir ; 

K’ Alla irid O hanina 

Ghad tgandizi u ingandik. 


Translation. 


Beloved I am about to leave you, 

I sigh that I take you not with me, 
May God give you new resignation, 
And preserve you secure in my love. 


And preserve you secure in my love 
That you may ever remember me; 
Remember I ulways have loved you 
Since the time I was an infant. 


How sore does the pain come upon me, 
When I think I must soon depart, 

But if Heaven be propitious, my dear, 
We shall yet enjoy one another. 





Certainly it will not be denied but that the 
English language might be introduced to advan- 
‘tage in any place where the literature is at so 
low an ebb as at Malta, and the doggerel verses 
‘under the name of poetry so wretchedly bad. 
Although the Maltese, as we have seen, are 
not poets, still they have many proverbs among 
‘them of Arabie origin, which have come down 
‘for many centuries unmutilated and unchanged, 
_and will be found to contain as much “ salt, sig- 
‘nificance and true sense,” as those of any other 
‘people. They are so numerous as to form a 
“species of national code,”’ and are quoted on 


all oceasions. Greatly is it to be regretted that 


‘persons who possess so much good sense, should 


ee eae 
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be left as they are, without the advantages which 
a common education would give them.* 
Returning from our digression, we now con- 
tinue with Rohan’s reign, which in the Maltese 
annals is ove of some importance. Although this 
worthy Grand Master was so continually employ- 
ed in the internal affairs of his Convent, still he 
never for a moment lost sight of his interests 
abroad. Ably represented by his ambassadors 
at all the courts of Europe, he brought his af- 
fairs, complicated as some of them were, to a 
successful termination. In Poland property be- 
longing to the Order, which had years before 
been unjustly seized by the crown, was quickly 
restored. In France a regiment was formed for 
the Maltese service, to be composed of French 
subjects, and raised at the request of the king. 
Through the inattention of the officers charged 
with the enlisting of the men who were to serve 
in this corps, the veriest vagabonds who could 
be found in the Mediterranean were brought to 
Malta, and at an expense of ten thousand pounds, 
to be paid out of the treasury. These French 
recruits were so continually quarreling with the 
Maltese, after their arrival, that order was not 
restored in the garrison until many had been ban- 
ished from the island which they had been sent 
to protect. Another measure which originated 
with the King of France, resulted much more 
successfully, it being to annex the property be- 


* A few years since Mr. Vassallo published a work on 
the enigmas, proverbs, and trite expressions of his coun- 
trymen, which he dedicated to the late Honorable J. H. 
Frere, a gentleman who for a long period made Malta his 
home, and by his amiability, piety, and great benevolence, 
won for himself the esteem and respect of all its inhabi- 
tants. We translate from this little interesting volume 
the following brief sayings, which are not without their 
pungency and point. 

Never undertake a work, without first thinking how it 
is to terminate. 

It is in a time of danger, that you will know your friend. 

To drink pure water, you must seek the fountain-head. 

You know not your man before you converse with him. 

Cowards should stop at home. 

There is more reliance to be placed on the word of a 
Maltese, than on the oath of a prince. 

Who does not like to work with Christians, shall labor 
with slaves. 

A person who is never in love, is sure to be fat. 

A man who will rob a hen-roost of its eggs, will also 
steal the hens. 

In a sluggard’s house, all must go to the dogs. 

If you act without judgment, fear the consequences. 

A mind diseased, is worse than death. 

It is out of a thief’s power to rob a naked man. 

A little good food is better for the stomach than much 
which is bad. 

No one performs a service without a hope of reward. 

An ox is bound by his horns, a man by his words. 

That man is a savage who eats your bread, and then 
slanders you. 


It is by soft words, and kind actions, you will win your 
point. 


Vou. XVI—52 





longing to the Order of St. Antonio de Vienna 
to that of Malta.* In accepting of these Anto- 
nine estates, which were situated in France and 
Savoy, Rohan bound himself to pay the many 
mortgages and debts with which they were en- 
cumbered. And so large an amount had to be 
thus defrayed, that a century must elapse before 
the Convent would be reimbursed for its advan- 
ces, and receive the one hundred and twenty 
thousand livres, at which sum their anuual ren- 
tal would then be valued.} 

But it was not only in Russia, France and 
Poland that the Order of St. John was acqui- 
ring new possessions, and with them an increased 
power and influence. Asin Bavaria a new lan- 
guage was established, to be called the Anglo 
Bavarian, and four or five thousand pounds col- 
lected to erect that large and beautiful building 
in which the officers of H. M.sixty-ninth regiment 
now are quartered.{ 

In the eighth year of Rohan’s reign, an event 
occurred which afforded him an opportunity of 
fulfilling those obligations of charity which Ge- 
rard, the founder of the Hospitallers, had enjoin- 
ed on princely successors. 

On the fourteenth of February, 1763, a small 
eight-oared boat arrived at Malta, bringing the 
sad tidings of a horrible earthquake which had 
taken place in Sicily, and caused the greatest 
destruction. During its continuance Scilla was 
engulphed, and the cities of Messina and Reg- 
gio very nearly destroyed. Thousands of poor 
Sicilians and Calabrians, fearing to remain near 
the tottering and falling walls of their habita- 
tions, fled to the country, where, without shelter 
or food, they wandered about in the greatest 
alarm. Princes and priests, beggars and nobles, 
were alike congregated together in this general 
crowd, and praying for mercy on the trembling 
earth, which might at any moment have formed 
for them all a common grave. The Grand 


* In 1095 seme nobles of Dauphiny united for the re- 
lief of sufferers from a kind of leprosy, called St. An- 
thony’s fire, which society in 1218 was erected into a re- 
ligious body of Hospitallers, having a Grand Master for 
chief. This Order, after many changes in its constitution, 
having been left the option between extinction and sec- 
ularization, or union with another order, accepted the lat- 
ter alterr itive, and selected that of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem. After long negotiations its property was taken pos- 
session of in 1777 by the Knights of Malta, subject to va- 
rious life pensions, charges and conditions.— T'hornton. 

t During the French revolution this property was seiz- 
ed, and also the million of scudi which the Grand Master 
had borrowed and sent to Paris, to fulfil these obligations. 

t This language was endowed with the confiscated 
property belonging to the Jesuits, amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand livres, a sum equal to fifteen thou- 
sand pounds.—Sutherland. 

§ The first great earthquake happened on the afternoon 
of the 5th of February, 1783 ; the second, at midnight, on 
the 6th of February, which lasted one minute and a half; 
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Master, on receiving this melancholy informa-|death twenty-five hundred unfortunate people, 
tion, immediately directed his admiral to get|over whom it passed, and as it receded, sweep- 
three galleys in readiness for sea, and carry re-|ing off their bodies from the shore to the depths 
lief to this suffering people. And so quickly |of the sea.* The towns and villages which, 
were these orders-obeyed, that in the course of | after Scylla, suffered the most from these fearful 
twenty-four hours, these beautiful ships were sail- | visitations, were Casal Nuovo, where the Prin- 
ing out of the harbour, with a favorable wind, and cess Gerace and four thousand of its inhabitants 
heading for Reggio, where the Bailiff Frelon de la |lost their lives, Bagnara, Radacina, Seminari, 
Frelonniere, was first commanded to stop. The|Terranuova, and Palmi. Sir William Hamilton, 
Maltese, on coasting along the Sicilian shores, |the English Minister at Naples, who journeyed 
after a pleasant run of two days, had a scene of |through Sicily immediately after these earth- 
wretchedness, horror and misery presented to | quakes occurred, has left an interesting record 
them which, dreadful as were the accounts they | of his travels, from which we take the following 
had received prior to their departure from Malta, | extract: 

they were by no means prepared to witness.| “The town of Rosarno, with the Duke of 
From the effects of the first earthquake and the | Monteleone’s palace, was entirely ruined. It had 
shocks which succeeded it, the whole face of the | been remarked at Rosarno, and in every other 
picturesque island had been thoroughly changed | ruined town which I visited, that the male dead 
for many miles in extent. ‘Huge mountains | were generally found under the ruins in the atti- 
had been split asunder, aud parts of them driven|tude of struggling against the danger which 
to a considerable distance; bills had been low- awaited them. But that the female attitude was 
ered, and others quite levelled; deep chasms usually with hands clasped over their heads, as 
made in the plains, valleys filled up by the moun- | giving themselves up to despair, unless they had 
tains, which previously had served for their boun- | children near them, in which case they were 
daries; the course of rivers altered,” and gush- | always found clasping the children in their arms, 
ing streams were running where, before this|or in some attitude which indicated their anxious 
direful visitation, water had never been seen. |care to protect them. A strong instance of the 
Four hundred villages, or towns, were either | maternal tenderness of the sex. The only build- 
wholly or partially destroyed, and in this general | ing that remained unhurt at Rosarno was a strong 
devastation forty thousand persons had perished. | built town gaol, in which three notorious villains 
But of the maimed and wounded, whose suffer-| were confined, who would probably have lost 
ings, privations and wants the Knights on this | their lives had they been at liberty. From Ro- 
occasion had been sent to relieve, their number |sarno I went through a most delightful country, 
was never known. Dreadful as was the fate of which from its beauty might be termed the gar- 
Sodom and Gomorrah, in ancient times, yet it| |den of Eden itself, to Laureana, and Polistene. 
was not more terrible than that of Scilla, at the To pass through so rich a country, and not see a 
period of which we are writing. On the after- | single house standing on it, was melancholy in- 
noon of the fifth of February, when the first | deed. Wherever a house stood, there you seea 
earthquake was felt, the horror-stricken inhabi- | heap of ruins, and a poor barrack, with two, or 
tants, following the advice of their prince, fled to three, miserable mourning figures sitting at the 
the sea-side, where they remained for several | door, and here and there a maimed man, woman, 
hours, hoping that all danger was past and their} or child, crawling upon crutches. Instead of a 
lives would be saved.* Vain and delusive hopes, | town, you see a confused heap of ruins, and round 
for at midnight a huge wave, “which was rep- | aboutthem anumber of poor huts or barracks, and 
resented to have been boiling hot,” was sent by | a larger one to serve as a church, with the church 
a “mare moto” three miles inland, scalding to | bells hanging upon a sort of low gibbet, every in- 
habitant with a doleful countenance, and wear- 


the third on the afternoon of the 7th, which lasted more |!"8 SO™€ token of having lost “y relation. 4 
than two minutes; the fourth on the first of March, and | travelled four days in the plain in the midst 0 
the fifth on the 28th of March.—Polytechnic Review, 1844.| such misery as cannot be described.” 

¥ In the Appendix to the 73rd volume of Philoso- Sad as was this picture of human wretched- 
phical Transactions, there will be found a long and in- ness and woe, yet the report of the Maltese 


teresting description of these fearful earthquakes and iol ‘ne fj hei i se ¢ char- 
their effects, written by the Count Francesco Ippolito, Knights on returning from their mission of ¢ 


from personal observation. In the Annual Register of|ity, confirms it in every particular. When the 
1783, there is also a very able account of the same earth- | Bailiff Frelon de Frelonniere arrived at Reggio, 
quakes in a letter written by Sir William Hamilton to| pe, immediately landed a portion of the medicines, 
Sir Joseph Banks, and to which we have continually re- 
ferred, as it was drawn up from official returns tothe Nea-| * For a notice of the singular phenomenon, called by 
politan government, and therefore may be relied on as/| the Italians mare moto, or sea-quake, look at the United 
correct. Service Journal for July, 1829. 
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provisions and tents, which he had been charged 
to distribute.* A service which fortunately was 
performed without loss, though the sea was so 


was no more.” ‘Towering far above the smoking 
ruins of this fallen town, among which only 
thieves were roaming, one remarkable ruin was 


much agitated by the continual shocks of an |seen, for the walls of the cathedral were still 


earthquake, that the boats were in danger of 
being swamped every time they passed to the 
shore. The Knights leaving Reggio embarked 
in their ships, followed by the blessings of seve- 
ral thousand Calabrians of both sexes, and of all 
ages, whom they had thus kindly assisted.} 
Passing over to Messina where they arrived in 
a few hours, they found this unfortunate city, 
which had but a few days before been one of the 
finest in Sicily, but a heap of overthrown church- 
es, palaces, and walls. ‘The key in the port 
had sunk considerably, and was in some places 
a palm and a half under water, the superb build- 
ing called the Palazzata, which gave the harbor 
a more magnificent appearance than any port in 
Europe can boast of, had been entirely ruined, 
the Lazaret had been greatly damaged, the 
mother church had fallen, the tower at the point 
of the entrance of the F'aro was half destroyed, 
and the same hot wave which had depopulated 
Scylla, also passed over this point of land, and 
carried off twenty-four people; in short, Messina 


* This distinguished officer was appointed admiral of 
the Maltese galleys when the French regiment was dis- 
banded, of which he had been the Colonel. 

tin Reggio, at this day, no vestiges remain to remind a 
stranger of the grievous visitation from which it suffered 
so much in 1783, An English artist who made a pedes- 
trian tour through Calabria in 1842, has thus written of 
this town, and its presentinhabitants. “The approach to 
Reggio is very pretty, and the luxuriance of the vegetation, 
the quantity of orange, lemon, and pomegranate trees, 
pines, eastern looking palms and aloes, sufficiently dis- 
play the fertility of the sloping plain on which it is situa- 
ted. The town wears a very gay aspect; not so much 
however on the quay, as in a long handsome street run- 
ning parallel to it, which seems to be here what the Tol- 
edo is at Naples. The shops are all open in spite of its 
being Sunday morning; and the number of fruit stalls 
with their oranges, three for a grano, their apricots, and 
plums, the gaudy booths of the lemonade sellers, the blue 
striped tent cloths over the shops, the unpaved streets, 
the white flat-roofed houses, and the deep blue sky, all 
reminded us we were in a town of the South. There is 
no particular costume here. The women were neatly 
dressed ; gigots are still the fashionable cut at Reggio ; 
and open werked black silk stockings, and black veils as 
head dress universal. The castle was partially destroyed 
by the French upon their abandoning the place, and the 
churches are not very remarkable. Scylla has also risen 
from the ashes, for this writer visited the village which 
“with her jutting rocks still wage a foamy war with the 
barking waves.” 


Dextrum Scylla letus, laevum implacata Charybdis 

Obsidet ; atque ime barathri ter gurgite vas tos 

Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rursusque sub auras 

Erigit alternos, et sidera verberat unda. 

At Scyllam caesis cohibet spelunca latebris, 

Ora exsertantem, et naves in saxa trahentem. 
[-Eneid, Book 3d. 


standing, and on its tower an iron cross.* A 
sacred object which told to the houseless mul- 
titudes in the adjacent fields “that their lives 
might yet be spared, as the emblem of their faith 
had been left to them, when everything else 
was destroyed. 

The Bailiff Frelon de Frelloniere after coming 
to anchor, and furling his sails, waited for 
several hours, expecting that some one would 
come from the shore to grant him permission to 
land. But as in these days of consternation and 
fear no port regulations were observed, the ad- 
miral sent a knight to communicate with the 
Neapolitan commander, and to inform him of 
his having arrived to open a hospital for his sick 
and wounded, to clothe the naked, and feed the 
poor. Boisgelin, who was employed on this ser- 
vice, says that on landing, he witnessed scenes 
which he scarcely dared to describe. ‘Here 
lay extended a miserable mother covered with 
wounds, the helpless remnant of her famished 
children, vainly striving for sustenance from a 
breast which, dreadful to think of, would yield 
none untinged with blood. There the wretched 
father, deprived of his children’s aid, motionless 
from his wounds, in which the poxious vapors 
from the earth on which he lay had generated 
fungous substances, which no kind hand had 
been stretched forth to remove. Onward the 
heart-breaking sight of children half buried in 
ruins, whom the imperious want of animal food 
had constrained to attack themselves, inflicting 
wounds with their teeth, which threatened a 
more painful and lingering death than that from 
which they had just escaped.” 

Boisgelin after passing through a long avenue 
lined with soldiers, reached at last a magnificent 
tent, in which he found the Neapolitan com- 
mander seated at a table loaded with every lux- 
ury, and with a band of music playing martial 
airs, that he might not be disturbed at his dinner 
by the cries of the wounded and dying around 


* The corner stone of this church was laid by the great 
Count Roger in the year 1098. The roof, which was of 
wood, having been consumed by fire in 1254, at the fune- 
ral of Conrad, the son of the Emperor Frederick II, was 
restored by King Manfred. On that occasion the funereal 
trophy, or Catafalco, as it is called, which was placed in 
the centre of the nave, was so high that the lights on the 
top caught the rafters, and the roof, the Cutafalco, and the 
body of the Prince, were all consumed together, forming 
a funereal pile which had been little contemplated at the 
commencement of the ceremonies. The cross on the top 
of the tower is of wood, it was formerly of iron, but after 
the great earthquake of 1783 it was changed. 

[Strutt’s Tour through Sicily. 
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him.* This unfeeling and unprincipled officer, 
on learning the object of Boisgelin’s visit, imme- | 
diately said, that as his Neapolitan Majesty had 
provided for the wants of his subjects, he could 
not think of accepting any foreign assistance, 
until he had communicated with the viceroy at 
Paiermo and received his commands.+ The ad- 
miral after waiting three weeks for an answer, 
when a week should have brought it, up with his 
anchors, loosed his sails, and took his departure. 
Retouching at Reggio on his homeward passage, 
and landing the supplies which the commandant 
of Messina would not condescend to accept.t 
Notwithstanding the Grand Master and his' 
councillors were greatly annoyed by the treat- 
ment which their admiral had received at Messi- 





asked this incensed monarch, could the Order of 
St. John so far forget that common courtesy 
which was due to a crowned head, as to send a 
squadron into his ports, and distribute alms to 
his subjects, without first asking his permission ? 
And to take this liberty at a period when their 
situation was such as not to require any foreign 
assistance, he having previously condoled with 
them in their afflictions, and relieved their wants. 
Doubtless, added the king, this movement was 
made for a political purpose, and perhaps witha 
wish of ivterfering in the affairs of his realm, 
and of withdrawing from the crown the affections 
of his Sicilian subjects. But if these, it was 
stated, were the Grand Master’s intentions, Hig 
Majesty could not refrain from expressing in the 


na, yet no sooner did they hear after his return | strongest terms his surprise and regret at his 
that the inhabitants of Catania and Syracuse | conduct. Such was the recompense which the 
were suffering from a famine caused by the Prince of Malta received, and such were the mo- 
earthquakes, than they nobly forgot the insult | tives ascribed to his councillors for the perform- 
which they had received from the Neapolitan | ance of a noble and generous act, which no 
viceroy, and sent a galley laden with wheat to | traitorous reasons suggested, no political objects 
relieve the wants of his people. Thischaritable| required. Rohan briefly noticed this letter, the 


act was the more praiseworthy from having been’ 


performed at a time when the knights had only 
a few thousands salms of corn in their wells, 
and little money in their treasury with which to 
send to Egypt for other supplies. But what re- 
turn did Rohan receive from the Neapolitan 
Government for sacrifices of such importance ? 


his Order save those which a Christian charity 
might demand, or a tender feeling for suffering 
humanity prompt it to assume. Most certainly 
the acknowledgements on this occasion were not 
of such a nature as the Convent had a right to 
expect. For while the Maltese galley was lying 
at anchor in the harbour of Syracuse, and the 
Knights were employed in dispensing their char- 
ities to the wretched objects who but for their 
timely assistance must have perished of hunger, 
His Majesty sent a letter to the Grand Master, 
written in cold and stately terms, the contents of 
which we are now briefly to notice.§ How, 


* Lacroix calls the Neapolitan officer a miscreant, and | 


says he would have published his name, had he in his re- 
searches been able to find it. 

t Boisgelin. 

¢ Sutherland. 

§ Pignatelli, the Neapolitan Chargé at Malta, was com- 
manded by the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Naples to 
deliver this letter to the Grand Master, and to forward by 
a special messenger the answer which His Eminence 
might deign to give him. For a long course of years all 
the catholic crowned heads of Europe were represented 
at Malta, by a knight who was the chief of a language, 
and one of their subjects. So rigidly was this rule ob- 


‘ings, and gave them relief. 


contents of which he could not resent, and candid- 
ly told the Neapolitan monarch that much as he 
regretted his reproaches, still his conscience was 
at ease, as he felt they were notdeserved. The 
King’s indignation at this time can only be ex- 
plained by his mortification at not having given 


that assistance to the natives of Sicily, which 
And made for a people who had no claims on 


after so grievous a calamity their desperate situ- 
ation required. Foreigners heard of their suffer- 
Ferdinand was in- 
formed through his ministry of their many af- 
flictions, and refused the aid, which, had he been 
dispose, it was so easily in his power to give 
them. But He who rides upon the whirlwind, 
or stills the storm, did not permit this unnatural 
conduct to remain for a long time unpunished. 





Deeply as the Sicilians had been doomed to 
drink of their cup of wretchedness, misery, and 
of mourning, still for their Neapolitan rulers the 
bitterer dregs had been left. 

In July, 1805, Naples in her turn was visited 
by a horrible earthquake, and while it continued 
this Queen of Italian cities was shaken to its 
very foundation. When the shocks were first 
felt many of the nobles fled from their palaces. 
and some hundreds of poor from their dwellings 
to seek safety in the churches which were called 
‘after their favorite saints. And here, while be- 
fore the altars, and on their bended knees pray- 





honor to be conferred on him by this nomination, still it 
was out of his power to accept it, his statutes forbidding 
him to acknowledge any person as a representative of a 


served, that when in 1785 the Emperor of Russia propo- | foreign power who was not one of his Order. This deci- 
sed sending an ambassador to reside permanently in the’ sion it is possible may have been caused by the known 
Convent to attend to his interests, Rohan declined the. hostility of France to the measure, or to the fear of politi- 
proposition by saying that sensible as he was of the cal intrigues which it was Rohan’s wish to prevent. 
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ing for merey, death overtook them. But the 
sufferings of some of these wretched people did 
not terminate so quickly as might be imagined. 
Several times the sacred edifices in which they 
were gathered together had been rocked back 
and forth most frightfully, and yet, as it were, by 
a miracle they withstood the shock. It was 
only at the close of a dreadful day, when 
the terrified inmates thought their prayers had 
been heard, and their persons were safe, that 
the churches fell with a fearful crash, and 
buried them under their ruins. Beautiful as, 
it is recorded, the weather was at Naples the 
day after the earthquake, calm as was the crater 
of Vesuvius after its many eruptions, and unruf- 
fled as were the waters of her lovely bay, which 
but a few hours before had been so much dis- 
turbed, still the city was clothed in mourning, 
for desolation and ruin reigned within her limits, 
and lamentation and woe in every house. By 
this dreadful visitation many thousand per- 


unprincipled legislation, as rapacious as unjust, 
the Knights were not only deprived of all their 
estates in France, but, also of their valuable Ger- 
man and Arragonian properties which were sit- 
uated in Alsace, Roussillon, and Navarre. “In 
Helvetia and the Ligwrian, and Cisalpine states, 
a similar system of spoliation had taken place, 
and even in Spain, Portugal, Piedmont, Naples, 
and Sicily, new and oppressive burthens had 
been imposed by their respective rulers on these 
unoffending, and unprotected priests.” ‘The 
French in thus seizing on the Maltese property, 
wherever it could be found, were only carrying 
out the policy which they had determined to 
pursue in the first days of their power. ‘To re- 
cover a portion of those heavy outlays which had 
nearly brought them to bankruptcy, was for a 
length of time their only aim. And being well 
aware that should they fail in effecting their ob- 
ject, that the government was lost, and with it 
its influence and power, they did not hesitate to 


sons perished, and property to the amount of|sauction any measure which would bring an in- 


ten millions of pounds was destroyed. When 
this grievous calamity befell the King of Naples, 
and his unfortunate subjects, the Order of St. 
John could no longer assist them. For the 
Knights had been driven out of their fortresses, 
palaces and ancient halls, and were wandering 
over Europe beggars in towns where, but for the 
spoliations of the French, their rentals would 
have been large and their persons respected. 


The immediate causes of their downfall we| wants of Government.* 


come now to record. 


come to their treasury, however illegal, onerous, 
or unjust. 

Individuals, institutions, and nations were alike 
made to feel the effects of this unbridled legisla- 
tion, wherever the standard of France was vic- 
torious, Long was it the boast of the Directory 
that the soldiers of Italy had not only supported 
themselves throughout the whole campaign, but 
sent millions of francs to Paris to supply the 
In these large re- 


But as the “ trembling of | mittances the proceeds of the Maltese estates 


the leaves of the forest precedes a storm,” so the | had been included, and the more unjustly, from 
troubled scenes in the convent at Malta foretold | there not having been a declaration of war to 


its dissolution some years before it occurred. 


sanction the seizures.t So much had the reve- 


From the foundation of the Order of St. John | nues of the Order been diminished by these spo- 
of Jerusalem almost to the period of its expul-|liations, that the Grand Master was compelled, a 
sion from Valetta, France may be said to have |few months before his decease, to limit the whole 
been its chief, and at certain periods its only pro-| expense of his table to the trifling sum of two 


tectress.* 


Her knights were the most numer-jshillings a day.t But Rohan, with all these 


ous, as her tongues were the wealthiest from their | losses, never forgot that he wasa scion of a regal 


landed estates.+ 


While France was governed | house. 


Neither did he hesitate to declare, that 


by Kings, the Order of St. John never asked for | let the consequences be what they might to him 


protection in vain. 


But no sooner did Louis|and his convent, still he would give all the aid in 


XVI. die on the scaffold than the French became | his power to those unfortunate members of the 


its bitterest euemies, and caused its ruiu. 


The | Royal family of France, to whom by the ties of 


French government after first declaring that no| consanguinity he wasso firmly allied. The French 
Frenchman who belonged to a noble institution | Deputies aware of this determination, prudently 
was entitled to the privileges of arepublican cit-| resolved before the fatal blow should be struck 
izen, seized on the property of the Maltese, and | on his Order, to cripple him in his resources, by 
annexed it to that which prior to the revolution | seizing the possessions from which he derived 


had belonged to the royal domains.t By this|his revenue. 


* Lacroix. 


t Tongues in our order is the term of the nations. 
[ Codice defordine. 


Rohan not ignorant of the policy 


* Thiers. 
t When the King of France in 1756 received a similar 
treatment from the English Government, he “ particularly 


$A deputy by the name of Vincent has rendered him- | stigmatised the seizure ef the French ships of war and 
self notorious by making a proposition, which became a|commerce, before a declaration of war, as piracy, and 
law, on the 19th of September, 1792, virtually declaring | murder.” —Be/sham, vol. ti, § 396. 
that the Order of Malta was extinct in France. 








¢ Sutherland. 
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which his enemies were pursuing towards him, 
nobly strove by adopting some vigorous measures 
to avert those direful calamities which were 
threatening to fall on his convent, and cause its 
destruction. By a temporary loan he was ena- 
bled to purchase war-like stores, repair his fortifi- 
cations, and raise a Maltese regiment for the de- 
fence of his capital. But these occupations, 
added to his anxiety for the welfare and safety 
of his Order, were more than his delicate frame 
could bear. Rohan, seized with a sudden illness 
early in July 1797, partook of the last sacrament, 
and died on the thirteenth of the month, at the 
advanced age of seventy-two, beloved by the 
Knights, and regretted by all. 


Malta, April 20, 1850. 





HOMER. 


Tov xepe Mévo’ ipirnoe, didov d'ayabdy re xaxéy re. 
Opbadrpav pev Gpepoe, didov J ijdctuv dordhy.— Od, 4. 63, 


The gray old man is all alone, 
For he is blind, 
Sitting alone—on a rugged stone, 
A man alone—amid human kind, 
Sunless and songless! 


His face is seamed with scar and wrinkle, 
For he is old, 
And his sightless eyes keep constant twinkle, 
Like a twinkling star burnt out and cold, 
Sunless and songless! 


Still stands his harp between his knees, 
For his harp is dear 
As the last frail mourners on the trees 
In the solemn dirge of the dying year. 
Sunless and songless! 


His right hand is fallen—he cannot play, 
For he is weak, 
And his left hand is but a feeble stay, 
His left hand propping his withered cheek— 
Sunless and songless! 


A blind old harper who cannot sing, 
For he is sick, 
For the chords of life can no longer ring, 
And the lamp is burned to the utmost wick— 
Sunless and songless! 


The old man strives with his feeble hand, 
For he lives in song, 
And it heavily falls with the grain of sand, 
Which falleth the last of the series long, 
Sunless and songless. 








He striketh two chords as his hand falls down, 
For his strife is stern, 
Two notes which speed through the twilight brown, 
Two frightened notes that will ne’er return. 
Sunless and songless! 


And the old man striketh no other chord, 
For he is dead, 
And the harp thus utters the dying word 
Of the blind old man with the hoary head, 
Sunless and songless ! 
G. G, 





STORY OF THE HAHA. 


I am indebted for the following cunning tale to a friend 
lately returned from foreign and unknown parts, who 
vouches forits literal translation from the original text. 
I give it unaltered, except in the substitution of an occa- 
sional Eastern title for its unfamiliar synonyme. Indeed 
the characteristics of the story are Oriental throughout, 
despite the introduction of beasts and birds found only in 
the tropical regions of the New World, so far as I can 
learn. Thus the “'Tauk” is evidently the bird known to 
Naturalists as the Toucan: by what civilized name the 
Haha may be recognised I am unable to say, but regard 
him as an animal midway between a kangaroo and a fox. 
A good specimen of the native adroitness in personifica- 
tion is given in the interview between the Haha and cupdo 
(snake) in which the latter is pictured as a lazy, long- 
limbed gourmand, who on being waked stretches himself 
out on his back in the sun, and complacently calls atten- 
tion to the protuberance of his paunch caused by a green 
frog swallowed for breakfast. And there is some humour 
in making the Tauk an inveterate snuff-taker, from the 
circumstance of his bill being shaped like an enormous 
nose, and of a prevailing red tinge as if from over excite- 
ment! I would be inclined to think the story a satire if 
it were not a translation. 


J. M. Legare. 


There was once a king of Meymeko whose 
daughter was so beautiful that I know of nothing 
to compare her to, and so good that all mothers 
said: Children, be like the Acena (princess). 
Now the king was a wise ruler, and when he 
saw how the Acena surpassed all others of her 
sex, he said: I will not give her to the greatest 
of my subjects, but the most worthy, for can I 
not of any one make a Mirza, but who save God 
only can make the heart virtuous. 

So a herald went out from the palace to pro- 
claim the news everywhere, and two men bore 
the throat of a great trumpet of silver before him, 
which was made so large that all might hear, 
whether in the fields or asleep in the houses, and 
wherever they paused the herald cried through 
it in a voice like thunder: 

‘Hear, oh ye people! Anké-il-zricé (the thorn- 
less rose), the Princess will be given in marriage 
to him who is most worthy in figure and deeds, 
be he high or low; and he shall become chief 
Emir, and shall rule after the King; and the 
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time in which judgment shall remain suspended 
is one year. Uhaye Malakaxa!’’* 

When this edict was considered, it may be 
supposed, very few would trouble themselves 
about the matter, because to be successful it was 
requisite to be both well featured and possessed 
of uncommon virtues: But no sooner had the 
young men not absolutely deformed heard the 
royal pleasure, than they were thrown into a fer- 
ment by the fine news and could dream of nothing 
but living in a palace and wearing such magnifi- 
cent robes as would become the husband of a 
princess ; for each was so well satisfied with his 
own person and merits, that it was not to be 
readily believed any could be preferred before 
himself, and in time came to consider what had 
at first appeared a chance, to say the best of it, 
a settled thing, and Anke-il-zicé to all intent his 
bride elect. Building air castles thus proved 
more agreeable than cultivating virtues, from 
which cause, after a little, it fell out strangely 
enough that in his imaginary character, each be- 
gan to regard his rivals with an odd amount of 
condescension, and there is no telling to what 
discord the circumstance might have led, but for 
this; that as everybody looked down upon 
everybody else, of course all were equally ele- 
vated, and stood on the same social level as at 
first. One thing is certain: never did a royal 
proclamation produce more universal satisfaction, 
that is, if the young girls be excepted, who pro- 
claimed for their part, whatever the king might 
think, much more happiness was to be found in 
a cottage than in a palace with all the princesses 
that had ever lived to boot! But then if it had 
been a prince instead of a princess who was to 
be wedded, that would have been another matter, 
and good reason for changing their minds. 

The immediate subjects of the wise Malak 
(king) were not the only people who considered 
themselves candidates for such high distinction. 
In those days the birds and beasts lived in great 
harmony together and had farms and orchards of 
their own, which, nevertheless, did not hinder 
some of their number from making free with the 
crops of their neighbors, and slyly picking out a 
grain or two while pretending to be spying after 
worms. Now it chanced that while the herald 
halted to announce the decree through his silver 
trumpet in a certain spot, a teta, (sparrow) who 
as everybody knows is overburdened with curi- 
osity, and like most little birds given to tattling, 
perched herself upon the top of the tallest maize 
stalk to see what all this noise was about, and 
there she sat, jerking her tail and eyeing the 
hearld first with one bright eye and then with the 
other, in a manner which plainly implied, al- 


**“ Thus wills the king”—the usual affix to their de- 
crees, 





though she was too polite to say it in words: 
“Ah, ah—I may have got a small head, but it 
isn’t such a silly one as to be filled with stuff like 
that, Mr. Herald! in spite of your fine clothes 
and trumpet, I don’t believe a breath of what you 
are crying.” Which was no wonder, for people 
with much larger heads than the teta, sometimes 
show their wisdom by disbelieving all they hear 
until every one else believes, and in the end are 
counted more stupid than wise for their pains. 

For all that, directly the procession was gone 
by, the teta flew to where she knew a company 
of sparrows were assembled by invitation to 
feast on a nest of red ants. 

“Gossips,”’ cried she; “1 have just heard the 
nicest bit of news—but stay, this is in strict con- 
fidence, you understand.” 

“The strictest :”’ returned the others. “On the 
word of a sparrow, not a syllable of itshall pass 
our beaks.” 

“Tf that be the case, here itis. Youmustknow 
the king of Meymeko has sent out a herald with 
a trumpet of silver adorned with pearls, so great 
that four men are required to bear it; and what he 
screams through it loud enough to deafen every 
one, is that the King will give his daughter to 
whichever bird or beast pleases him best in two 
years. I heard every word with my own ears; 
but good day, for I am very busy and merely 
dropped in to mention this tattle.” And off went 
the teta to tell it to all her acquaintance, exact- 
ing a promise of secresy beforehand merely to 
enhance the interest, not because there was any 
thing to be concealed; she may have had another 
reason, for scarce any two heard the same tale ; 
but in that respect she differed nothing from the 
rest of the gossips who spread the affair with 
what additions suited the fancy of each. In 
short, the end of it all was that there was a gen- 
eral gathering of the birds and animals to know 
the truth out of so many diverse reports, and 
the rumor being traced to the sparrow, she was 
invited to state the circumstance as it really oc- 
curred. 

You would searcely have known the teta, had 
you seen her! To make herself appear as big 
as she felt, all her plumage was turned the wrong 
way and gave her the look of a ball of feathers, 
in the midst of which were visible the point of a 
bill and a pair of twinkling eyes. 

“The whole truth,” chirped she, with an air of 
importance, “is this: The King of Meymeko has 
sent out two heralds with trumpets so huge that 
ten men are employed in transporting them. 
When I tell you these trumpets are each made 
of a single pearl, you will conceive what delight- 
ful sounds issue from their throats; but that is 
nothing to the object of the proclamation itself, 





which provides that the princess, his daughter, 
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shall marry only a bird, as the King cannot be 
persuaded any other match would be suitable 
for one so lovely and virtuous; and all those of 
our own nation who may be so inclined, must 
present themselves at the Capital, that the prin- 
cess herself may select. 

“For my part, I would advise’—continued 
the speaker, stretching out one claw oratori- 
cally— 

But whatever her advice may have been, it 
was lost in the general clamor which arose, and 
the orator’s importance having suddenly vanish- 
ed once her news was published, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to be heard farther and maintain 
her consequence, the little bird allowed her 
plumes to resume their usual lank appearance, 
and disappeared among the leaves with an angry 
chirp. 

Every one had something to say on the sub- 
ject, the only difficulty was, like the ¢eta, to find 
listeners; but these the loudest voices presently 
secured. 

“If this is your fine proclamation,” cried a 
monkey, “ in which birds only are the candidates, 
I'm off.” And without more ado, he swung 
himself from branch to branch by his tail and 
fell to consoling himself with nuts. 

“Come cousin,” said the armadilla to the 
hedgehog, “I don’t see we are any more con- 
cerned ; so if you’ve a mind, we'll pick a kernel 
or two in my hollow, while the birds pluck one 
another.” 

So the birds had it presently to themselves, 
for the lizards who remaived took no interest in 
the affair, their antiquarian tastes leading them 
to prefer a pile of old rubbish or a ruin to the 
finest new palace ever seen, and they did hothing 
but thrust out their chins contemptuously at all 
that was said. It is true the hare was anxious 
to be gone also, and made several starts, but he 
was so fearful of ridicule that he was never 
known to turn his back towards a select com- 
pany, without coming back to see if they were 
not making sport of his person. 

The birds proved themselves wiser in one res- 
pect than their neighbors in the villages, for in- 
stead of each arrogating to himself the princess, it 
was decided after some discussion that three ouly 
should be reckoned candidates by reason of their 
superior claims, aud of these one, the Eagle, de- 
clined to aspire to the honor, as he already hada 
numerous family on the top of the sierra, and 
setting that aside, had no idea of purchasing em- 
pire by a wife and being cooped up in a cage 
however grand. 

The remaining two were secretly overjoyed 
at this haughty speech of the Eagle, because 
they had feared his rivalry above all things. As 
forthe Macaw, although ungifted with brains, and 


indeed seldom opening his mouth but to eat, he 
was the finest dressed gentleman to be found 
anywhere, and if splendid costume made aking, 
he should have been one long before: the Tauk, 
on the contrary, was as ungainly in look as he was 
unscrupulous in act; but his solemn mien and 
immense red nose, through which he spoke, gave 
him a highly dignified appearance, and excited 
the admiration of all the smaller members of the 
community, although it is said their ladies are 
frightened if he but shows his nose within their 
dwellings. The former would have addressed 
the assembly on the occasion, but recalling he 
had nothing to say, suddenly clapped to his 
beak, which he had opened wide for the purpose, 
and left the latter to compensate by the length 
of his oration, which, as it related entirely to him- 
self and his merits, seemed likely never to come 
to an end. 

While these events were transpiring, it chanced 
a Haha passed that way, and stopped to learn 
what so great a concourse meant, for he was re- 
turning from a long journey, and was of course 
ignorant of the history of the herald and all the 
subsequent to do. 

“Oh bho, madam Teta’—quoth this cunning 
animal, when be understood the circumstances; 
“IT am not so easily gulled as all that!” And 
without waiting to hear the prosy speaker to an 
end, off he went to sift out the truth for himself; 
for the Haha was famous for his sharpness, and 
saw through the flimsy story of the sparrow at 
a glance. 

The shortest way to be informed of the truth, 
was to trot down to the nearest cacah, which it 
happened a widow occupied with her son: the 
latter was at work in the field close at hand, and 
the widow sat at the door. 

“*May you rest in the shade, good woman,” 
said the Haha. ‘ What an industrious son you 
have !” 

“Yes, yes, neighbor,” resumed the old lady, 
who was a simple body, and fond of nothing so 
much as a bit of gossip. ‘ He’s well enough if 
he’d only leave alone the princess.” 

The Haha pricked up his ears. 

“Not that he gives the least trouble, you see, 
but that’s exactly the thing. I’d a heap rather 
he was careless and broke all my calahashes, 
or greedy and ate the sweetmeats as fast as I[ 
made them, or faster, than to be moping and quiet 
and all that, and looking as if he’d die sooner 
than marry any body else.” 

“Bless me!” cried her auditor, “ you astonish 
me, ma’am !” 

“Yes, and it astonishes me, too, sometimes. 
Ah, well, well, he’s never been quite like himself 
since he found the green stone.” 





“My dear madam,” said the Haha, seating 
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himself on the ground, and nodding patronizing- 
ly, “I have often heard a story of this green 
stone, (this was the first time it had been men- 
tioned in his preseuce,) and nothing would give 
me greater satisfaction than to learn the de- 
tails from your lips, that I may set folks right 
when they vary a little from the truth. There 
is nothing, ma’am, like speaking truth, even in 
trifles.” 

“Why, you know,” chimed in the delighted 
gossip, “ this son of mine, when quite a little 
fellow, found a big green stone, tantan, (emerald) 
as people call it, up the side of the mountain, 
and got the idea into his head that it was only 
fit for a king to have, and that he must carry it 
to court himself. Everybody laughed at him, but 
he had set his heart upon going, so as his uncle 
was about to set out with a load of fine stuffs for 
the capital, | gave him leave—and what do you 
think, neighbor, was the upshot. Why, the mat- 
ter came to the king’s ears and pleased him won- 
derfully, so that he had the lad brought in where 
all the ladies of the court were and the little 
princess; and the little princess declared a tan- 
tan was what she had longed to have above all 
things, and accepted it with her own hands; and 
more than that, said so many pretty things, that 
his head was certainly turned on the spot, and 
has been ever since, for would you believe it, he 
would not receive a single present in return for 
his great stone.” 

* What an extraordinary son you have! But 
by the way, ma’am, what is all this I hear talked 
now of the princess! for I’ve just returned from 
the Hills, where one does not hear the news 
often.” 

Upon this the old soul related in full the proe- 
lamation of the king, and as her trumpet was 
not of a single pearl, like the sparrow’s, nor even 
adorned with jewels, the shrewd beast more 
easily credited her narrative. 

“Bless you!” concluded the talkative old 
woman, “if the herald had only come within 
ear-shot of our house, I don’t know what I would 
have done to keep the lad out of harm’s way ;— 
but luckily, he seldom goes abroad, and don’t 
know a breath of the news.” 

But the Haha had sat uneasily for some min- 
utes, for no sooner did he comprehend how the 
affair stood than he secretly resolved to be the 
king’s son-in-law himself, and foreseeing in the 
widow’s son a formidable rival, when the nature 
of the edict came to his ears, he preferred for 
his own ends to remain unrecognized, and dread- 
ed nothing so much as that the young man should 
turn his head about or draw nearer. Accord- 
ingly up he jumped, and telling the gossip her 
eloquence had already caused him to break a 
pressing engagement, and advising her strenu- 


Vout. XVI—53 


ously to keep the proclamation a profound se- 
cret in her household, trotted off to his haunts, 
‘laughing in his sleeve at the way in which one 
competitor was likely to be quieted. ‘There was 
no lack of others, to be sure, but on that very 
account he thought the princess better worth 
winning, as he took delight above all things in 
trickery, and would never have troubled his head 
about living in a palace, if it had only been ne- 
cessary to walk honestly inatthedoor. ‘The first 
thing was to find out upon what the decision at 
the end of the year would actually rest, and as 
this could be done only through some one famil- 
iar at court, he dropped in as by mere accident 
at the house of a gray parrot of his acquaint- 
ance, whose cousin, the blue-winged parrot, was 
a great favorite with the family of the king, and 
passed much of her time there. 


When mutual compliments had been exchang- 
ed— 


“Really, neighbor,” cried the Haha, ‘you have 
a certain air about you which must be very fas- 
cinating! I experienced the effect on myself 
long ago, but attributed the cause to my too much 
heart, but now I begin to think otherwise.” 

‘** How so ?”’ said the Panka, (gray parrot,) in- 
clined to be pleased. 

** Why, the truth is, if it were not for my good 
nature, and the little pride, I must acknowledge, 
in being considered an intimate friend of such a 
belle, I would before this have lost patience. Do 
you know, since your short journey last week to 
visit your sweet relations, the Canesuckers, every 
one I meet asks, * Who is that lovely bird I saw 
you escorting, my dear Haha?’ Oh—I say wag- 
gishly—excuse me, I escort so many, you see— 
‘Come, come,’ they all cry out together, ‘ you 
cannot escape us so easily, for the one we mean 
is not tricked out in all manner of finery, but 
wears a simple gray gown, but then with such a 
style she must be a princess at the least!’ In 
short, gray clothing is becoming quite the rage, 
and I know a girl or two in the village yonder 
who meditates pulling out her bead of hair by 
the roots, in hope of obtaining a growth of feath- 
ers instead of this favorite color.” 

‘Ah, what a flatterer!” simpered the silly 
bird, glancing complacently at her frightful plu- 
mage. 

“Flatterer!’’ quoth the other, who was ready 
to die with suppressed laughter. ‘*Ah, madam, 
if you knew only half the pains you have caused ! 
But let us talk of general topics, as your cousin, 
Miss Bluewing, would say. Pray, have you 
heard from her little ladyship lately ?” 


* Oh, we correspond daily; that is, she keeps 
a little bird always coming and going to convey 





me the latest court tattle!” replied the Panka, 
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who was vastly vaiu of being so nearly related 
to one moving in the first circles. 

“Indeed, what an enviable position; but that 
comes of being well born. Now I should’nt 
wonder if you were acquainted with state se- 
crets often and often before they are publicly di- 
vulged.” 

“Bless you, yes. But then you see, I don’t 
take an interest in such dry matter: a bit of scan- 
dal or gossip is much more to my taste, as, for 
instance, the plan they have fallen upon to give 
that poor princess a husband.” 

**A—h!” sighed the Haha, shaking his head 
as if he knew all about it, and pitied the princess 
with all his soul. 

“ Still,” continued the chatteress, noticing the 
dumb show, “as you may not have heard all the 
particulars, I will recount them if you're inclined 
to lend an ear.” 

“By all means, my dear madam. To hear 
you speak, is alone sufficient inducement for lis- 
tening to a history a dozen times over.” 

** Well then, you must know, as by reason of 
her ugliness” — 

‘She is really ill-featured then?” interposed 
the Haha. 

“Til-featured! I think anybody of common 
taste would call her that, or worse! Why, what 
do you think of a girl with hair the color of flax, 
and great blueish eyes, and cheeks that for my 
part I can never believe are natural. Besides, 
instead of a fine commanding figure, fit for a 
princess, and a loud voice to command with 
grandly, she is small and always simpering and 
saying soft nothings. For my part, I detest any- 
thing like affectation so much, that only the other 
day I dismissed my twentieth cousin, the purple 
Macaw, who, as you know, was attentive to me, 
for allowing himself to be appointed on such a 
fool's errand as he has been.” 

“You astonish me!” cried the crafty beast, 
not crediting a breath, as he saw very clearly 
the twentieth cousin, Macaw, was at the bottom 
of all these invectives. 

“But, as I was saying, none of the nobles, 
(who have of course seen her,) being willing to 
take to wife such a fright, with all her wealth 
and influence, the king, her father, to ensure an 
heir to the throne before his own demise, has 
caused a great fuss to be made about virtue and 
worth and all that, in order to decently cover the 
offer of his daughter to any one who will take 
her.” 

* Whata state of affairs! Butsurely, madam, 
as she cannot marry all who may be silly enough 
to apply, some method must be resorted to for 
discriminating.” 

“ Assuredly. To carry out the farce, it is un- 


proper officers appointed, who will stand at the 
palace gates and desire all who are candidates 
to state their general occupation for the year past, 
as a sort of test of worth, you understand, by 
which they will be permitted to enter or not, ag 
the judges see fit: but this regulation, of course, 
will apply only to the immediate subjects of the 
king ; uot to any strangers.” 

Now this news was the most agreeable that 
could have been told to the Haha, for his shrewd- 
ness at once led him to perceive there would be 
nothing to fear from the rivalry of every youth 
in the country; seeing there was no probability 
of their settling the question among themselves, 
which should possess the heiress, and until that 
was determined, their time would be too much 
engrossed in speculations of their own, and in 
combatting those of others, to waste a thought 
on rendering themselves more worthy of such ex- 
alted rank. ‘The Tauk and Macaw, whose for- 
eign origin would exempt them from the test 
question, were consequently the only competitors 
to be looked after, provided the whole affair 
could be kept from the widow’s son, who might 
otherwise prove the most formidable of any; 
but that he promised himself to ensure by alter- 
nately cajoling and alarming the old lady in re- 
gard to the consequences, should so unheard of 
a disposal of his first love come to hisears. How- 
ever, as there could be no harm in cooling the 
ardor of the multitude while he busied himself 
in baffling the more prominent suitors, the crafty 
beast enlisted in his behalf the services of the 
unsuspicious bird. 

“Ah, madam,” he said, “ what a truly gen- 
erous action you have it in your power to per- 
form. A word from such authority as yourself, 
would set matters right in the villages yonder, 
and prevent the finest young men from wasting 
their best feelings in a pursuit the object of which 
is, as you have shown me, frightfully deformed. 
I really envy you the fortunate chance which 
will render you such a public benefactress.” 

“Dear Mr. Haha,” cried the Panka, overjoyed 
at a suggestion which enabled her to gratify her 
spite and appear the most disinterested of birds 
at the same moment, “I never once thought of 
the extent of the delusion; but now you men- 
tion it, I see clearly where my duty lies, and be 
assured will not shrink from it.” 

“I know your ladyship’s principles too well to 
doubt the fact. Butif you will take my advice, 
you will say nothing about the court arrange- 
ments; for it is a very different thing, you know, 
talking over such little affairs with a friend, and 
publishing them to common folks.” 

“Leave me alone for that,” said the vain bird, 
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“J intend to visit every cacah in the kingdom.” 
« Surely—with the exception of that you can 
see from the branch you are seated on, where a 
widow lives with herson. Ah, my lovely Panka, 
were you to fall into the hands of that couple, I 
fear we should never see you more, for it is report- 
ed the monsters never fail to make a meal of any 
members of your family they can entrap.” 

“ You horrify me!’’ quoth she, trembling at 
the mere thought. ‘But rest quiet, for I will 
not approach the door, you may swear.” And 
away she flew on the Haha’s errand, thinking 
all the while it was her own. 

But although the Haha saw the purple Ma- 
caw’s secession had more to do with the Panka’s 
description of the person of the princess, than 
any knowledge of her own, like a wise beast he 
resolved to satisfy himself beforehand in that 
particular, and what was of more consequence, 
make a favorable impression in high places. So, 
providing himself with a couple of bags of gems, 
which he kept secreted in various out of the way 
nooks, he set off for the capital, and having ap- 
propriated an Emir’s gown from a house he 
chanced to pass during his journey, every one 
took him to be some great lord, and gave him 
free admittance to the palace, where by sending 
his present before to the princess, he was quickly 
received into the desired presence. 

The princess was so far from being ugly, that 
no woman could be more beautiful and charm- 
ing; but although the visitor saw this plainly 
enough, he was still better pleased to observe 
the magnificence by which she was surrounded, 
and in which he designed to establish himself as 
master ere long. But there was one obstacle to 
the full display of his abilities which he had not 
foreseen: indeed, the education of the court 
ladies, owing to their remoteness from the woods, 
was generally neglected in an important particu- 
lar—the language of birds and beasts. How- 
ever, the blue-winged parrot, who was perched 
near the princess, volunteering to act as inter- 
preter, all went on smoothly at first. 

“ Oh, loveliest Princess!” exclaimed the suitor, 
in affected transports, “‘ whose fairness the moon 
cannot equal, and whose sweetness the finest 
flowers become as mere weeds contrasted with” — 

Here the Bluewing stopped him to translate, 
as all the ladies were eager to learn what caused 
such contortions of his countenance. 

The princess was only a woman after all, and 
flattery was so seldom employed at the good 
king’s court, that it was a pleasure to hear a 
word or two of praise. now and then, although 
she of course discredited half he said. If the 
Haha had been as wise as he was cunning—for 
these are two very distinct qualities—he would 
have been content with making so agreeable an 








impression, and shown his wit in other things : 
for what is pleasant to taste may surfeit at a 
draught, and so at last no one had any longer 
patience to listen, and one of the attendants cried 
reproachfully : 

‘Oh, blue-winged parrot,—are you not asham- 
ed to say all these fulsome nothings to our lady 
the princess, who you must see there is only hin- 
dered by good manners from yawning, or falling 
asleep ?” 

Now the little parrot had been all the while 
chattering away under the impression she was 
affording universal satisfaction; for being a bird 
that reflected little, she had not detected anything 
absurd in the speeches of the sycophant. 

“Oh, Princess,” she replied, addressing her 
patroness, “I admit I have been very stupid, 
but to atone you shall now laugh.” 

And in place of rendering the next speech of 
the Haha literally, she so changed its signifi- 
cance, that no one could restrain their mirth at 
so unlovked for a turn. 

‘‘Oh, Bluewing,” asked the Haha in surprise, 
“‘ what is it they find for laughter?” 

“Rest content, my friend,’ answered she. 
“Do you not see this crooked leg of mine, which 
I never forget myself, and allow to appear from 
beneath my wing, without affording sport to the 
fine ladies.” 

But the other was too cunning to be long de- 
ceived, and guessing at the truth, resolved to 
wreak vengeance on the unlucky interpreter. 
So dissembling entire satisfaction, he readily ob- 
tained permission to withdraw, but not before 
distributing among the ladies another bag of jew- 
els similar to that given to the princess. 

“Oh Bluewing,” he said at the end, “do not 
be disturbed that I give you none of these gifts, 
for I have outside the palace a larger bag for 
yourself, which your cousin Panka sent, but 
which I was obliged to conceal until telling you 
of it, in order to enter the palace in a dignified 
manner, rather than like a load-carrier. But 
come with me now, and I will show you where 
it lies close at hand.” 

The little bird was delighted to hear this good 
news, although she wondered at her formerly 
poor relative becoming so suddenly rich, and the 
pair paced and flew very amicably together, until 
a grove was reached, near which people seldom 
passed, when the beast suddenly exchanging his 
courteous manner for a ferocious air, pounced 
upon his companion, crying, 

«Oh, vile bird, didst thou think to play tricks 
on a Haha, and make a fool of bim at thy plea- 
sure. Know, if I have gained nothing by my 
journey, thou wilt be a still greater loser by thy 
knavery;” and ina moment dropped the unfor- 
tunate joker for dead out of his fangs. 
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But the blue-winged parrot was not really dead, 
but only badly hurt and insensible, and coming 
to herself in time, made shift to creep, for one 
wing was dislocated, to the vicinity of a cacah, 
where she raised-a feeble cry for aid. It hap- 
pened, in this very house lived Yco, the widow’s 
son, and his mother; and the former, without 
caring to learn the cause of her distress before- 
hand, tended the little bird so assiduously, that be- 
fore many weeks she was able to hop about again. 
The Bluewing confided her history to the widow, 
but she would not believe a syllable—so fine a 
gentleman did she believe the Haha to be; and 
in her heart counting the poor little guest no 
better than an artful storyteller, forbade her to 
breathe a word on the subject to her son, who 
thus remained ignorant of all that had occurred, 
although his own secret was soon discovered by 
the former. 

Meanwhile the Haha, who was far from being 
disheartened by his late discomfiture, trotted home 
with an easy conscience, and fell to thinking how 
best to be rid of the two prominent rivals with- 
out compromising himself materially. Not far 
off, ina hole under a stump, lived a snake, a 
special acquaintance of the Haha, who held his 
eraft and duplicity in high esteem, but neverthe- 
less set about gaining him over to his purpose 
with great relish for the difficult enterprise. 

* What a sleeper you are for a snake of your 
mind, brother!’ remarked the latter, when he 
had waked his host, who was dozing coiled up 
in the sun. 

“ You may say that,” returned the other, yawn- 
ing and stretching himself lazily out on the 
grass. ‘But see my paunch!—One does not 
get a fine green frog for breakfast every day !” 

“Oh, for that matter, every one knows it is 
your own fault,” answered the Haha, grinning; 
** for a wise head makes a full belly, and if I was 
quarter as knowing, I would marry the princess 
myself and live at the king’s table.” 

“What is all this stuff about kings’ tables 
and princesses ?” exclaimed the Cupoodo, (rattle- 
snake,) who was rather touchy at times. 

“Come,” cried the beast, * you cannot make 
me believe you know nothing of the news.” 

“On the honor of a snake, I know nothing 
of the sort. You see, neighbor, since the rainy 
season has left a fishing pond at my door, I never 
stir farther than you see me now.” 

“Oh, if such is the case, I must tell you that 
the Queen of Meymeko is fallen so ill, that noth- 
ing will do her any good but the wing feathers 
of a live macaw stuck in the back of her head ; 
and the king takes her state so much to heart, 
that he promises his daughter in marriage to who- 
ever will procure the plumage. ‘To confess the 
truth, I felt incompetent to do such a violence to 








ee 


my feelings, since the bird is a sort of connexion 
of ours, you see; so I thought I'd mention the 
matter to your snakeship and save my conscience, 
As for me, I have no desire, thank Heaven, to 
wear a crown, and will be content with a pre- 
fecture when your royal highness assumes the 
reins.” 

“Of course,” returned the other graciously, 
helieving the Haha had concocted some subtle 
scheme for possessing himself of the feathers in 
the end without risk, but determined to be wide 
awake and outwithim. ‘“ But this news pleases 
me amazingly! No time must be lost: where 
can I find this macaw you speak of ?” 

“ Give yourself no trouble; I will send him to 
you in the course of the morning, when you can 
exercise your natural genius in the affair. Only 
look sharp and keep out of the way of his ugly 
beak.” 

“T understand. Good-day,” replied the Cu- 
pooo settling himself to renew his nap, and leay- 
ing his visitor to take himself off, grinning at his 
unlooked for success. 

The Haha had not gone agreat way, when by 
good fortune, who should he spy dining in a pine- 
apple bush, but the very bird he was in search 
of. 

“‘ Bless me!” cried he, starting back in affected 
surprise. ‘ Do you know, for the moment, my 
dear Mr. Macaw, I thought I had stumbled on 
royalty itself. What a magnificent costume you 
wear to-day! Itisno wonder your taste in dress, 
added to the noble gravity of your mien, leads 
every one to doubt your relationship to the mere 
race of parrots.” 

“Hum!” answered the stupid bird, who had 
got it into his head of late, that family and fine 
clothes were much the same thing, and prided 
himself accordingly. “1 thought every body 
knew better than to suppose us of one descent; 
and I flatter myself no bird—except, perhaps, 
the eagle—can hold his head higher; although, 
unfortunately, the genealogy was mislaid by one 
of my ancestors.” 

“What do you say—mislaid! Surely, my 
dear neighbor, you mistake. Why, it was only 
this morning I saw with mine own eyes a scroll 
containing your family history, in the house of 
iny friend, the snake, which he had burrowed 
out of some nook or other. But, dear me, I 
would never have dreamed of meutioning the 
occurrence, but for this accidental meeting, so 
confident was I you possessed a duplicate.” 

The macaw scarce had patience to wait until 
his informer got out of sight, before setting off 
in haste to secure the precious document. The 
Cupodo had by this time slept off his lethargy, 
and was ensconced in his lodging with only his 
eyes above the surface, when the approach of 
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the former induced him to crawl forth and take 
up a position for action, wondering what the 
Haha could have said to produce so unusual a 
hurry in the pompous Macaw. 

“It is so seldom one sees your Serpentship 
now-a-days,” began the bird, when compliments 
had been interchanged, ‘that I really cannot find 
words to express a sense of my own want of so- 
ciability and of this intrusion.” 

“ No apologies,” said the Snake, with a bland 
wave of his tail. ‘ Pray be seated.” 

“Thank you. To come at once to the point, 
a mutual friend tells me you have rummaged out 
of some corner ascroll, which can be of no ser- 
vice to yourself, my dear Cupodo, although of 
much interest to me, as I think it belonged to my 
grandfather, a Macaw with a green head, and I 
would gladly become the owner of it at a rea- 
sonable cost.” 

“ Oh, if that be all,” replied the serpent with 
suavity, taking the cue, * nothing will give me 
more pleasure than to restore it to its rightful 
owner: but as to exacting a filbert in return, I 
could not find it in my conscience. Excuse my 
sprained back, my dear Macaw, which keeps me 
from moving, and do me the favor to put your 
head in my hole, where you will see the scroll in 
a hollow to the left.” 

But scarcely had the bird followed his bidding, 
than the treacherous reptile threw himself upon 
his visitor, and so fettered the legs and wings of 
the unlucky dupe that he could not even strug- 
gle to extricate his head from the crevice which 
effectually prevented the use of his strong beak. 

“What is designed by this violence?” cried 
the prisoner, after an unavailing endeavor to with- 
draw his head. 

“That thou shalt soon see!” rejoined the Cu- 
podo with a hiss of derision, and fell to work 
without farther parley to strip the victim of his 
finest feathers. 

Now it was the habit of Yco, the widow’s son, 
to visit once a year the part of the sierra where 
he had found the great emerald when a boy. and 
spend the time in musing over the object of his 
passion. It was on this anniversary pilgrimage 
he was going, when the screams of a bird in dis- 
tress caught his ear—and his heart being even 
more easy of access on these days than on others, 
he turned aside to see what aid might be ren- 
dered. 

* Ha—Cupodo, what is it thou art torturing 7” 
he demanded, when he caught sight of the ser- 
pent. 

“What is that to thee?” returned the snake, 


“ And now that I perceive itis a poor parroquet, 
you shall release him instantly.” And with a 
blow of his staff he so crippled the serpent before 
he could erect himself into coil, that he was glad 
to let the bird escape and crawl into his den the 
best way he could with a score of broken ribs. 
The gratitude of the Macaw was great, but it 
was nevertheless nearly swallowed up in bewail- 
ings for his fate. 

“Alas, alas!” moaned he, “my hope of a 
crown is now gone!” And this he continued to 
repeat until Yeo, who understood nothing of the 
matter, and thought him a little crazed, good 
naturedly endeavored to distract his attention 
by relating what had befallen the blue-winged 
parrot. 

“Well,” said the Macaw at the end, who like 
many people found consolation for himself in the 
troubles of others—“I see I might have been 
worse off than Iam. My plumage will grow 
out again after a while, but if one wing had been 
broken, as is the case with my little cousin, I 
never could have held up my head more. But 
tell me, what brought you to the Cupodo’s house 
so opportunely ?” 

“IT was merely hunting a hollow where eme- 
ralds may be found, when I heard your cries,” 
answered the widow’s son evasively. 

* Oh ho!” cried the Macaw, brightening up— 
“that is fine news: for I can on the spot do you 
a service—follow me,” and hobbling ahead he 
presently began turning up the earth, throwing 
it on either side with his beak in a certain place 
where the bed of a stream had formerly been. 
“Look here!’ he added, when the pit was dug 
as deep as he wished. 

* Wonderful!” exclaimed Yeo, who had never 
dreamed of so many emeralds existing as he saw 
exposed in a little heap at the bottom. 

“Just as you see them, I spied them out the 
other day aad covered the place over snugly as 
at first. So help yourself to as many as you 
please, all if you like.” 

But Yeo would not accept the whole; he se- 
lected only half, when he had satisfied himself 
they were deposited there by nature, not by any 
one for safe-keeping, and wrapping the treasure 
in his mantle, returned home straightway medi- 
tating whether it would do to visit the fair prin- 
cess with these, as he had with the single jewel 
when a boy. 

All this time the Haha was in high good hu- 
mor with himself and the supposed success of 
his artifices, and could not avoid laughing while 
he pictured the mortification of the plucked Ma- 





desisting for a moment with an angry shake of| caw, and the rage of the Cupodo when he came 


his rattles. “Come, be off about thy business, 
or | would not give a button for thy life.” 
“Thou art animpudent fellow,” rejoined Yco. 





to discover how he had been tricked into seizing 
a mouthful of worthless feathers and perhaps 
receiving a gash or two from a formidable beak 
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in return. But as he very well knew the stealth 
and vindictiveness of the latter dupe, he chose 
the present occasion for taking a journey to a 
distant part of the sierra, there to await the ap- 
proaching trial of worth which could not but ter- 
minate in his triumph and so place him out of | 
reach of the enmity of the angry reptile, but the 
main end of his expedition was to establish him- 
self in the neighborhood of his remaining rival 
whom he had hit upon a plan of trapping in like 
manner as the last- With this purpose in view, 
the Haha fixed on a convenient thicket for a resi- 
dence, and keeping close at home during the 
day, towards evening stalked solemnly abroad 
with a doleful visage and many sighs, never fail- 
ing to pass the T'auk’s house more than once 
during his promenade, until the curiosity of that 
bird to Jearn the nature of the stranger’s grief 
could no longer be restrained. 

* You may well ask, neighbor,” answered the 
hypocritical beast to the former's queries, sitting 
up on his haunches and shaking his head mise- 
rably, “‘when I tell you I am an astrologer and 
have met with a scientific repulse, you will un- 
derstand the state of despair to which I find my- 
self reduced.” 

“You don’t say so!’’ quoth the bird getting to 
a lower branch and nodding encouragingly to 
the other. “Goon. You perceive, brother, it 
is a bird of science you are now addressing.” 

‘So much the better,” continued the cunning 
animal, laughing inwardly. ‘The whole affair 
lies in a nutshell and is simply this: the sine of 
the zodiac is transverse to the hictoztichattlinczi, 
and consequently the natal oloyizzaza of every 
beast, bird, and man is rtnizzah!—as we scien- 
tific people say.” 

“I see,” interposed the Tauk, producing his 
snuff-box and endeavoring to look wise, but not 
comprehending a syllable of all this gibberish. 

** Whether the world can continue to exist un- 
der the circumstances is more than one can pre- 
dict; and what augments my distress is, that the 
means of quieting all this commotion in the hea- 
vens, lie within my grasp, indeed only require 
that I should take a meridian observation to en- 
sure their success.” 

“Then I would advise you to take one by all 
means,” uttered the bird, pompously swelling 
out his breast and nodding sagely, as if he had 
discovered the only clue to a solution of the 
problem. 

“Ah, that may do to say,’ continued the 
Haha, ** but the hollogetree I used as an obser- 
vatory has been choked at the top during my 
absence and effectually hinders the,prosecution 
of my imp@'tant studies. Unhappily, I am un- 
able to elimb, or the difficulty would scon be re- 


—. 


out success, for all the birds who have yet made 
the attempt cannot come at the obstacle with 
their short beaks.” 

“Give yourself no concern,” exclaimed the 
Tauk; “only show me where your tower is, and 
[ warrant you I'll have it opened in a twink- 
ling.” 

A short walk brought the pair to a great elm, 
at the foot of which was a black hollow. 

‘“‘ Here,” said the Haha getting in and then 
emerging, “is the substitute for a tower I use. 
Your excellency will find no difficulty in spread- 
ing your pinions, if need be, so wide is the space 
within, and in that manner ascending to the sum- 
mit.” 

** Never fear. my sagacity will direct,” cried 
the conceited fellow, and clapping his snuff-box 
under his wing, he stepped daintily into the cave 
preparatory to glancing aloft; but scarcely was 
this done when the beast gnawing hastily through 
a root upholding a great rock in the opposite 
bank, brought the latter fast against the. gap, 
and commending the bird of science to the gui- 
dance of his sagacity, marched off without wast- 
ing a thought on the fate of his prisoner. 

All these successive events and others con- 
sumed time and the day of trial fast approached; 
nothing could exceed the secret complacency of 
the Haha who saw an easy victory before him, 
and readily averted suspicion by publicly an- 
nouncing the departure of the Tauk and Macaw 
for Meymeko to be among the earliest appli- 
eants. It was only the blue-winged parrot who 
knew differently, for after leaving the widow's 
house, she had gone straight to the macaw’s, and 
for reasons of her own, shared the retirement of 
the latter. 

One morning Yco, while weeding his field, 
heard a little voice at his feet ery uhayéhaz ca- 
zaan, may you live in shade; and looking down 
perceived the blue-winged parrot hopping about 
quite briskly compared to her limp at the last 
visit. 

*“ Ah, ah—is it thou, small friend?” eried he 
smiling. 

“Aye, who else;” chirped she. “But stand 
where you are between me and the cacah, for I 
have something to tell you before the widow spies 
me out.” 

And mounting a maize-stalk for the conve- 
nience of conversing, little Bluewing, who had 
adopted this plan after much pondering the mat- 
ter with the Macaw, related not only her own 
story, but that of the princess and king’s herald, 
and added her conviction, that the former was 
herself consumed with love for one who should 
be nameless! 

Yeo, who had listened thus far in a perfect 





moved, and I have offered a great reward with- 
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but catching up the narratress in his palm, ran to 
the verandah in so unusual a hurry that he came 
near upsetting the old soul, his mother, who was 
emerging to know who it was approached in such 
haste. 


«Oh maza, (mother) what a harm you were 
nigh doing me—I don’t know how I could have 
forgiven you in the end, if it had not been for 
the timely news of this little bird.” 

The instant the widow laid eyes on Bluewing, 
she knew what news her son referred to, and 
fell extolling the Haha, by way of supporting her 
maneeuvres, with such volubility that it was a 
long while before a word could be edged in. 


“It's very well to talk about his honesty and 
all that,” exclaimed the bird in reply, * but you 
would change your mind if you were aware of 
half his wicked pranks.” And forthwith she re- 
cited the late ill deeds of the crafty beast so 
truthfully, that when every thing was substanti- 
ated by her son, the poor widow had nota word 
to say in vindication of her adviser. 


“I’m sure I did it all for the best,” sobbed she, 
dissolving in tears; “Ah, the long-legged, little- 
eyed rascal! I might have known from his look 
he had’nt a spark of honesty in his skin.” 


“Come, maza,” interrupted her son tenderly, 
“every one believes that; so only be quieted, 
and we will manage well yet.” 

“If you will take my advice,” resumed the 
bird, turning to the latter, “ you will make up 
some little present for the king’”— 

“Oh, oh!” cried Yco, joyfully, ‘never fear; 
but it shall not be a small one, for I have all the 
emeralds given me by the Macaw, not finding 


heart as yet to carry them to the beautiful prin- 
cess.”’ 


“Very well. Then the day before the deci- 
sion I will return here and you can take me to 
court in your hand, for my broken wing would 
hinder flight to sucha distance. I am very well 
acquainted there and might be of some service.” 

And with these words, the little parrot hopped 
out and was gone. 

At last the end of the year arrived. But the 
Panka’s tongue had been so active meanwhile, 
that the candidates were not numerous, and in- 
deed confined to those who cared more for the 
wealth of the princess than her beauty, or who 
had seen her at some time with their own eyes. 

When they came to the palace gates: 


“It is the King’s pleasure,” the keepers said, 


every body acknowledge her beauty, willing or 
not.” 

“And I,” exclaimed another, ‘have served 
her an equal period, by taking the utmost care 
of my personal appearance as you may perceive, 
understanding very well what would be expected 
in a King’s son-in-law. 

‘You were both too selfish!” chimed in a 
third, who was quite sure of being selected him- 
self. “For my part I have made numberless 
wax figures, which I think must be like the prin- 
cess, because each is more beautiful than the 
last: and I intend them for whomever she may 
choose.” 

And so on, each in turn confidently asserting 
his claim to admission. But the judges could 
not be convinced of the worth of their deeds, al- 
though to forward them, their fields were suffered 
to run wild with weeds; and each slunk away 
towards his village accompanied by the dejected 
friends who had come to witness his triumphant 
acceptance. At length, none remained but the 
Haha, who was tricked out so finely one would 
scarce have recognized him, but for the malicious 
grin with which he had regarded the discomfiture 
of his rivals; and the royal command not ex- 
tending to aliens, he was admitted unquestioned 
into a grand hall, where sat the King in state, 
with the lovely princess on his right hand and all 
the Court around. 

Now the princess, far from being as the gray 
parrot had spitefully asserted, was adored by all 
the young nobles, who had severally endeavored 
to win her, but with such ill success, that none 
could find itin his heart now to renew the trial, and 
seeing the Haha the only competitor introduced, 
began with all her soul to wish she had been less 
cruel and married anybody rather than this odious 
beast. The king, too, was sensible of a degree 
of unwonted uneasiness lurking in his breast, at 
the prospect of receiving the latter for-his son- 
in-law, as he needs must if this candidate alone 
appeared ; but quite otherwise was it with the 
Haha, who could scarce contain his satisfaction 
at the complete success of his machinations. 

But just when the King was casting in his mind 
for a means of averting what seemed inevitable, 
a temporary relief was afforded by the announce- 
ment of another suitor, and who should stalk in 
but the Tauk, his body meager and feathers 
rumpled and dusty, but the nose upon which he 
chiefly prided himself, by contrast bigger and 
redder than ever. Nothing but good manners 
of course prevented every one from laughing 


“no one shall enter who cannot show proof of! outright at the mere idea of such a lover for a 


worthy deeds performed during the past year.” 


princess ; but the sager portion of the assembly, 


“Oh, if that be all,” cried the boldest, “ you| on the whole, were inclined to view with favor 





may freely admit me, for I have not ceased, since | the late comer’s grave deportment and speech 


hearing the edict, to extul the princess and make’ by the side of the fine compliments of the first, 
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whom every body mistrusted, for the Haha never 
looked more like a knave than when assuming 
an honestcountenance. As for the poor prin- 
cess and the ladies in her confidence, they were 
ready to cry with vexation, and could not see a 
hair's-breadth difference between the pair, ex- 
cept that if anything the Haha was the most 
agreeable and best looking, in spite of his strag- 
gling whiskers. 

In this diversion, however, the king found time 
for thought, and plied the rivals with questions, 
which as each answered in accordance rather 
with his ideas of what would create most admi- 
ration than with mere truth-telling, you would 
have supposed two worthier and more honest 
people were not to be found; and the poor prin- 
cess sat and debated the expediency of sending 
a private message to one of the young nobles, 
who were all dying to receive precisely such a 
summons. 

But while affairs were thus at court, let us see 
what detained Yco and the little blue-winged 
parrot so unreasonable a time. 

The Bluewing was as good as her word, and 
appearing at the appointed day, perched herself 
on the shoulder of Yco, and the pair set out very 
contentedly together. About mid-day they 
stopped to rest in the midst of a cluster of palms, 
where was a pile of great rocks half-buried in 
the soil, but while they chatted and ate zillos, the 
little parrot began turning her head on one side 
and listening, hopping from stone to stone to find 
whence a sound she heard proceeded. 

“What is it you seek, little one?” asked Yco. 

‘*Come here and listen,” answered his com- 
panion, jumping out of a hole and indicating the 
spot by a great number of nods. 

“ Ah, surely,” cried Yco, “ that is the Tauk’s 
voice. But how could he have got underground, 
or what can he be doing there?” 

** We'll soon know,” cried the little bird, who 
was burning with curiosity and spied into the 
hole every moment, “ for the voice is approach- 
ing from a league below, I should say!” 

And presently the Tauk, who was not a league 


but only a yard below, came to the cleft, and 


catching sight of the two travellers, before a word 
could be asked, thrust his bill through for the 
convenience of talking and breathing, and im- 
plored them to enlarge the outlet that his body 
might follow. 


“But how came you there?” demanded Yco, 
while applying his shoulder to heave off the rock 
obstructing the passage; as for the little parrot, 
not to be outdone, she had laid hold of a pebble 
as large as your little finger, and was tugging at 
it with ali her strength. 


“Ay, ay,” cried she, stopping to take breath, 


and mounting upon her load, “that is just what 
we wish to know!” 

“ Well,” returned the prisoner, “if you must 
learn, it is that rascal of a Haha who trapped me 
into a hollow tree, and there I suppose I would 
have expired of want had I not found a mole 
living in the bottom, who gave me a mouthful 
and was so kind as to direct me through this 
everlastingly long passage, which he said would 
ultimately lead to the upper air; but instead of 
that, you see I am still shut in here.” 

“And there you will be likely to remain,” 
added Yco, seating himself to rest, ‘* unless some 
one will help us; for 1 cannot stir the stone an 
inch.” 

On hearing this, the Tauk forgot his usual 
philosophy so far as to fall to moaning and la- 
menting at the top of his voice, which had one 
good effect, that of drawing to the spot a num- 
ber of the candidates on their way to court, who 
however would render not the least assistance, 
and only laughed at the idea of soiling their gala 
clothes to preserve the existence of a bird too 
ugly to live! 

At length Yco bethought him of the bag of 
emeralds and determined to sacrifice his own 
‘hopes rather than the life of the unfortunate 
Tauk—for no one is admitted to the King’s pre- 
‘sence without a present—and accordingly offered 
a few of the stones to the next party that arrived ; 
but it was not until the entire bag was emptied, 
shoulders enough could be hired to lift the block 
and set the bird free. 

As soon as the latter found himself at liberty, 
he changed his tone, and having thanked the 
party, and Yco especially, through his nose, with 
the air of one who confers a distinction, and 
begged them to entrust any commands to court 
to his care, without staying for another word, rose 
into the air and set out in the direction of Mey- 
meko. 

« Ah,” sighed the widow’s son, “I wish I could 
gotoo. But I suppose it is just as well, for I 
should, without doubt, have been rejected.” 

“ What!” eried Bluewing, ‘do you think of 
turning back for want of a paltry present! No, 
no, my good fellow, that will never do. Give 
me,—I warrant you, the princess would rather 
see me again than a score of emeralds.” 

Yco laughed good humoredly, and saying there 
‘could be no harm in going, the couple resumed 
| their journey once more. But so much time 
_had been spent in the grove that evening drew 
on when the Capital was still leagues away, and 
what was worse, they lost their way in the dark- 
ness and strayed so far that it was not until the 
‘uext afternoon, the day of the decision, they 
reached the gates of the palace. Not only all the 
discomfited applicants had long gone, but even 
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the audience of the Haha and Tauk had come to 
an end, each departing impressed with the belief 
that the King had secretly fixed upon himself 
for a son-in-law, and only withheld the verdict 
through amiable unwillingness to so publicly mor- 
tify his rival. 

As for the poor King he was beyond measure 
angry with himself for having planned so un- 
wisely as the result seemed likely to show, and 
the princess and all the ladies were proportion- 
ally miserable in anticipating the future. Thus 
the announcement of a new suitor’s arrival at so 
late an hour, produced an indescribable sensa- 
tion, and as the blue parrot shrewdly surmised, 
caused his instant admission without even the 
formality of the questions proposed to the others. 
But if the people that ran together to see the last 
comer, were astonished at his soiled appearance 
and empty hands, the princess noticed neither, 
for joy at recognizing the fine face of the lad who 
had once brought her a rare jewel, and to opena 
door to whom—a courtsecret unknown even to the 
gray parrot !—all this stir had been made. The 
King, from whom the princess concealed nothing, 
could scarce contain his satisfaction sufficiently 
to require the predetermined tests of worth ; and 
the ladies, who knew nothing, but surmised every 
thing, were on the tip-toe of expectation to see 
what would fall out next. 

“Indeed, oh King,” said Yeo, honestly, and 
with not ungraceful modesty, but studiously 
averting his eyes from Anké-il-xicé, (the thornless 
rose,) **I scarce know why I should have come 
hither, for had I possessed all possible ability to do 
well, I learned but two weeks since of your won- 
derful edict.” 

“Is it so!” cried the King, amazed. “But it 
would seem all have mistaken the tenor of my 
proclamation; for I would rather a man reigned 
after me who had done one worthy action inde- 
pendently, than a hundred because of the royal 
promise.” 

But Yeo—whose heart beat so fast in a pre- 
sence he needs must feel, if he would not see, as 
to deprive him more and more of his presence of 
mind—could recall no single deed performed du- 
ring his life worthy to be repeated. 

On hearing this acknowledgement, the little 
Bluewing, who all this while had been conceal- 
ed in the folds of the suitor’s tunic, could contain 
her impatience no longer, but stepping gravely 
ferth, to the open surprise of the whole court, 
perched first upon his shoulder, but finding Yco’s 
face interfered with a view of part of her auditory, 
selected his head as a more suitable stage, and 
from its summit delivered a speech which, if of ex- 
traordinary length regarded as a mere address, was 
remarkably curt and condensed for one of the sex. 
She referred to the commencement of their ac- 
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quaintance, the industrious life led by Yeo, when 
all other young men were neglecting their duties 
to squabble among themselves, and closed with 
a general view of the Haha’s knavery, the Tauk’s 
ingratitude, and the complete fitness of her friend 
(upon whose head she was mounted,) to be the 
husband of the lovely princess. 

At this crisis the princess, who was all in tears, 
as indeed was, more or less, every lady present, 
descended from her couch, and regardless of all 
ceremony ran to clasp and kiss over and over her 
long absent friend, the Bluewing, but whether 
her foot tripped or her woman's nature could no 
more be restrained, when she should have ca- 
ressed the bird, she fell upon Yco’s breast instead, 
and there lay weeping out for very pride and 
happiness. 

Of course, a scene of general tumult and re- 
joicing followed; but let us see what the two ri- 
vals who had left Meymeko in haste to spread 
the news of their successful wooing were about. 

“For my part,” cried the Haha, regarding the 
assembled animals and birds with a fascinating 
grin, “*I design to have a large tract of country 
planted with the choicest nut and fruit trees for 
the use of my respected relatives, the Monkeys, 
and their friends, and to give the birds full per- 
mission to help themselves to the grain crops of 
whomsoever they choose!’ 

* Bah!” uttered the Tauk, helping himself to 
a pinch of snuff with an air of great majesty. 
“What the Haha tells you, birds and beasts, is all 
fudge. For the King himself gave me to under- 
stand before I left that delicacy alone prevented 
a proclamation of his wise choice of myself, on 
the instant.” 

“Heard ever any one so lying a bird!” ex- 
claimed the quadruped, with a countenance full 
of honest indignation. ‘ Why before that rag- 
ged fellow arrived, the princess was so overjoyed 
at my presence that it was with difficulty she 
could restrain her emotion, and as for the King, 
ove could perceive, at a glance, he was dying to 
embrace me as his son-in-law.” 

While these braggadocios were thus occupied 
in setting forth their individual claims and im- 
portance, and the majority of the assembly knew 
not which to credit, the approach of a herald was 
announced by a sparrow just arrived from the 
fields. This herald had neither a pearl trumpet 
nor one even of silver, but merely carried in his 
hand a scroll, from which, when the birds had 
gathered about as close as might be, he read as 
follows: 

“ Hear, ye birds and beasts! this is the great 
King’s edict. The King has chosen a son and 
the Princess a husband who is called Yco, and 
who shall rule hereafter over the whole nation. 
And furthermore, because the King hates all 
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liars, and despises deceit and ingratitude above 
all things; know that no crafty Haha or vile Tauk 
be free to enter the territories of Meymeko 
under penalty of severe chastisement. Unare 
Matak !—so wills the King!” 

What an uproar followed! 

The Haha who, seated on his haunches, had 
eyed the birds with a confident smirk, before the 
herald ceased reading dropped noiselessly upon 
his fore-feet and stole away with slouched ears 
and tail, despite his habitual] impudence, only glad 
to get off unnoticed in the succeeding clamor. 

As for the 'T'auk, the edict came upon him like 
a thunderbolt. “ What!!!” 

But words were too weak to express his emo- 
tion, and he fell to taking snuff in such quantities, 
his huge nose could stand it no longer, but went 
off in a volley of sneezes, which awoke all the 
echoes around and produced so great a concus- 
sion of the air that the little birds were unable 
to keep their legs, and the concourse broke up 
in confusion. 

“‘ How fortunate it was,” cried the court ladies 
in a breath, “that Yeo should have come to wed 
our lovely princess just when he did; it is really 
delightful!” 

“How fortunate,” added little Bluewing brisk- 
ly, ** 1 was not disabled by that ugly beast from 
ever tasting roast plantain again!” 

“‘ How fortunate.” cried Yeo and the Princess 
together and below their breath, “ we are in each 


other !” 
And the King from his throne in the midst, 


said in his deep voice: 
** Yes children, how fortunate it is that truth 
and worth are better than all craft and wicked- 


ness; and no one trusting in the former can ever 
be baffled.” 
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A little common weed, a simple shell, 
From the waste margent of a classic sea ; 

A flower that grew where some great empire fell, 
Worthless themselves are rich to Memory.— 

And thus these lines are precious, for the hand 
That penned their music crumbles into mould ; 
And the hot brain that shaped them, now is cold 

In its own ashes, like a blackened brand.— 

But where the fiery soul that wove the spell;— 
Weeping with trailing wings beside his tomb? 

Or stretched and tortured on the racks of Hell 
Dark-scowling at the ministers of doom 7?— 

Peace! this is but a dream, there cannot be 

More suffering for him in Eternity !— 


R. H. Sropparp. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 
IN VIRGINIA. 


If one tithe is true, of what the Temperance 
Reformers allege, about the mischiefs that Strong 
Drink produces, and about the efficacy of the 
remedy proposed by those Reformers—we, and 
almost all other conductors of the Press in C hris- 
tendom, have come far short of duty, in not hav- 
ing more frequently and more earnestly “ kept 
before the people” a subject of very deep con- 
cern to them. However little truth may be in 
those allegations, the number and respectability 
of those who make them, and the wide interest 
they have long excited, in Virginia and in the 
United States, render them worthy of note in 
such a magazine as this. If the Temperance 
agitation were merely a morbid freak of human 
caprice, more irrational than the Crusades, or 
anti-Masonry, or Millerism; it should yet be 
chronicled as a remarkable phenomenon in the 
history of mankind. Great follies, that deeply 
and extensively stir men’s minds, and greatly 
influence their conduct, may sometimes be noted 
for the instruction of future times, as usefully as 
the noblest struggles of virtuous wisdom. The 
profiigacies of Charles the Second’s reign, the 
judicial murders of Jeffries, the witch-burnings 
and Quaker-hangings of New England, and all 
the religious persecutions that preceded our Re- 
volution, both in Virginia and in her sister colo- 
nies, are as full of important lessons as the Revo- 
lution itself, or the great Protestant Reformation. 

Cowper calls a newspaper 

A Map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns. 

Surely such a map ought to present prominently 
a range of breakers on which, as multitudes be- 
lieve (some of whom are keen, wide-viewing 
sailors on life’s ocean), this country loses annu- 
ally more than twice as many lives as, by their 
loss at Waterloo, clothed half Britain in mourn- 
ing.* Newspapers, and bulkier periodicals too, 
should act as if their motto were Juvenal’s well 
known bill of fare to his satires : 
Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.t 

So much by way of apology for devoting a 
few pages toa Sketch of the Temperance Re- 
formation in Virginia. 

Before 1826, no concerted effort was made in 
Virginia, to diminish the evils of intemperate 


* Sir Walter says in his account of the battle, that be- 
sides the wounded, fifteen thousand men slain “ clothed 
half Britain in mourning.””—Scott’s Napoleon. 

t Translated in the Tatler, 

“ Whate’er men say, or do, or think, or dream, 





Our motley paper seizes for its theme.” 
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drinking. True, a shrewd Methodist, named 
Micajah Pendleton, in the county of Amherst, 
so early as 1800, had drawn up and carried in 
his pocket a pledge to abstain from ardent spi- 
rits: and to this pledge he obtained some signa- 
tures. But no society was organized ; no stated 
meetings were held; no public addresses deliv- 
ered; no measures taken to collect or to publish 
facts about the ills which flowed from strong 
drink. ‘True, also, the Legislature, in 1792, 1779, 
and much earlier, had passed laws, imposing a 
fine of eighty three cents on drunkenness ; and 
professing the ‘restraint of tippling,” by fines 
for retailing ardent spirits or wine, especially to 
be drank at the place where sold, without license ; 
and the several! religious denominations had rules, 
forbidding intemperance. Nay, arule of John 
Wesley, the founder and legislator of one lead- 
ing denomination, forbade his people to drink 
spirituous liquors unless in cases of necessity. 


But a fine for drunkenness was never known to/| 


be inflicted. No license was required for distill- 
ing, or for the wholesale of liquors, or for retail- 
ing such as the vender made, or purchased from 
the produce of his own farm.* The liquor-traf- 
fic, with or without license, pervaded every town, 
hamlet, and neighborhood. Church-members, 
and none more than the followers of Wesley, 
bought, and sold, and drank strong waters, al- 
most as freely as the World’s people: and all 
classes of men thought themselves temperate, so 
long as they could walk without much stagger- 
ing, and avoided blunders glaringly ridiculous, 
and such atrocities as beating wives. 

The first attempt in this Commonwealth, at 
any thing like the present systematic warfare 
agaiust Intemperance, was in the county of Char- 
lotte, where John Randolph then lived, and where 
Patrick Henry had spent the latter years of his 
life. ‘In October, 1826, a few months after 
the American Temperance Society had been form- 
ed in New England, and (as a Report says, now 
at our elbow) before any similar institution was 
known to exist, by those who originated this,’”— 
some persons met in Charlotte ; organized what 
they called “ The Vireinta Temperance Soci- 
ETY ;” and adopted a constitution to which ele- 
ven subscribed their names. These eleven, who 
are worth naming as pioneers in a movement 
which was destined to enlist warm attachments, 
and to excite bitter hostility,— were Eli Ball, 
Reuben Chaney, Apyer W. Cropton, Elisha 
Collins, John A. Davidson, Jeremiah B. Jeter, 
John W. Kelly, Bryan W. Lester, William Sharp, 
Daniel Williams, and Daniel Witt. Messrs. Clop- 
ton, Collins, Ball, Jeter, and Witt, were Bap- 


* This was so early as 1646. See 1. Hening’s Statutes 
at Large, p. 319. 





tist preachers. Mr. Clopton died in the spring 
of 1833: after having, by his numerous addresses 
and effective zeal, caused the new reformation 
to take root in so many parts of Virginia, that 
he may as justly be said to have planted it here, 
as St. Augustine was held to have planted Chris- 
tianity in Britain. 

We have no certain account of the Pledge, 
adopted by this early * Virginia Temperance So- 
ciety.’ But if its tenor may be inferred from 
that of many county and local associations which 
that impulse prompted, in the two or three fol- 
lowing years, it was guiltless of the ultraism now 
expressed by the two words * Total Abstinence.” 
Their pledges bound members only to the mode- 
rate use of ardent spirits. At the sixth annual 
meeting of the State Society, it adopted a consti- 
tution, which required members to ‘abstain to- 
tally from drinking ardent spirit, except when 
necessary as a medicine; and, by example and 
influence, to discourage its use.” 

Soon after the first, Charlotte meeting, various 
neighborhoods in the state saw local societies 
arise, constructed on the same general plan: 
with the pledge of mere temperance; or of ab- 
stinence, only from ardent spirits. Few minds 
had then thought of wine, beer, cider. and other 
fermented drinks, as embodying either immedi- 
ate harm, or remote danger. Doctor Rush, 
thirty years before, in his celebrated “Inquiry” 
on the subject of drunkenness; had denounced 
ardent spirits alone, as the authors of woe: and 
had expressly recommended the other drinks, as 
safe and eligible substitutes. Many great names, 
in Medicine, in Philosophy, and in Ethics, were 
on the same side: and numbers maintained, and 
even yet maintain, from the supposed sobriety 
of wine-growing countries, that the best guar- 
anty for temperance would be to make ferment- 
ed liquors the popular beverage. We have a 
copy of a constitution adopted by one of those 
local societies in 1829; probably phrazed like 
many of the rest. After a preamble, summing 
up the mischiefs of Intemperance, it pledges the 
members, “if they drink ardent spirits at all, to 
a temperate use of them ;’’—to discountenance the 
use of them by their families ;—not to offer them 
to guests, * unless propriety seem strictly to re- 
quire it; and never to solicit orimportune guests 
or others to drink ;’’—on every proper occasion, 
to use their influence to dissuade friends and 
others from drinking ardent spirits ;—and not to 
vote for, or support, any candidate for office who 
should, directly or indirectly, attempt to influ- 
ence voters by treating with ardent spirits. Each 
member was to fix up a copy of the constitution 
in some conspicuous part of his or her dwelling ; 
‘both to remind him or herself, and to apprise 
visiters, of the obligation it opposes.” ‘To make 
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this last duty easy, copies were printed, inaneat,| One distinguished lawyer often quoted, appro- 
legible form. The constitutions generally pro- vingly, a remark he had heard made by an old 
vided for presidents, secretaries, and managers |farmer; that * Ifthe Revised Code and the Bible 
or executive committees—for annual or monthly | would not keep people straight, this Temperance 
meetings—for the delivery of speeches—and for | Society never would do it.” ‘To most minds it 
the collection and reporting of facts to illustrate | was incredible that any innovation was necessa- 
the evils of Intemperance, and the means of ,ry, upon the time-honored usages of the coun- 


counteraction. 

There is no exact information as to the num- 
ber of Societies in Virginia, at any stage of the 
movement. Of rather more than a thousand 
in the whole Union at the close of 1829, fifty 
two were reported as in this state, on the prin- 
ciple of abstinence from ardent spirits. By that 
time, nearly all had adopted that principle. 

To compare the progress here, with the pro- 
gress elsewhere,—there were reported at the 
same time 62 societies in Maine, 46 in New 
Hampshire, 56 in Vermont, 169 in Massachu- 
setts, three in Rhode Island, 133in Connecticut, 
300 in New York, 21 in New Jersey, 53 in Penn- 


sylvania, one in Delaware, siz in Maryland, 15_ 
in North Carolina, 10 in South Carolina, 14 in| 


Georgia, 8 in Alabama, 30 in Ohio, 9 in Kentue- 
ky, 5 in Tennessee, 4 in Mississippi, 13in Indiana, 
one in Illinois, 3 in Michigan, and one in Missouri. 

We well remember the first emotions which 
the commencing reform excited: if emotion is 
not too strong aterwn for the mingled apathy, de- 
rision, and contempt, with which the movement 
was received. The prevailing thought, among 
that decided minority of Virginians who bestow- 
ed a thought upon it, was, that the agitation was 
fanatical, and Utopian. Its movers were sup- 
posed greatly to exaggerate the evils, and greatly 
to overrate the proposed remedy. Even most 
professors of Religion, of all denominations, 
shared the apathy, or the contempt. The news- 
papers, political and religious, kept a profound 
silence, about a thing of so little moment. 
politicians, and even the statesmen, of Virginia,— 
the lawyers; except a few of little eminence,— 


the physicians,—and men who stood high for 


learning and abilities in all walks of life,—look- 
ed coldly, or looked not at all, upon the attempt- 
ed reformation. We recollect but one or two 
men eonspicuous for intelligence (out of the pul- 
pit), who, before 1830, dissented from the gene- 
ral vpinion, or the general apathy. In 1827 or 
1828, Davin Warson, of Louisa county, ex- 
pressed a strong approval of united resolutions 


of abstinence, and of the associated efforts against 


what he deemed an enormous mischief.* 


* Major Watson was a writer in Wirt’s “Old Bache- 
lor” —was an elected member of the Virginia Convention 
of 1829, but prevented by ill health from sitting there— 
and died in 1831. 
Mr. Wirt’s lately published letters. See Mr. Kennedy’s 


The | 


He is mentioned with praise in one of 


try—upou the good-fellowship and hospitality, 
typified and promoted by the bottle: or that. if 
a change was needed, combined efforts and 
joint pledges would be effectual. ‘ What is the 
use of a man's pledging himself, or signing any 
paper about it? or joining a society? Can't he 
be temperate, without all that!” These were 
frequent arguments. ‘To these it was added, “I 
don't choose to sign away my |.berty’’—or, “It’s 
giving up my independence.” Many sharp sight- 
ed people saw in the thing a tendency, if nota 
' scheme, to undermine the country’s liberties. This 
jealousy was greatest among those who had won 
popularity, or hoped to win it. by treating or by 
convivial talents. They might well rest their 
resistance on a principle of self-preservation: 
since, if their sole path to popularity were stop- 
ped up (as this new-fangled society threatened), 
‘they could not hope for the people’s favor. The 
‘makers and venders of spirits, of course, indus- 
triously echoed all these objections. 

Numbers of those who would notsign away their 
liberty, or give up their independence by taking the 
Pledge, were afterwards arrested and imprison- 
ed for debts, or offences, caused by drink; or 
were stript of all their property (even to the beds 
on which their wives and children slept), to pay 
the grog-seller; or, closing a shameful life by a 
miserable death, left beggared widows and or- 
phans to enjoy the fruits of such high-minded 
love of freedom. 

Before the end of 1831, however, great chan- 
ges of opinion occurred. By public addresses, 
by reports of committees publicly read, and by 
books and tracts diligently cireulated; shewing, 
by well supported statistics, the dimensions of 
the evils warred against, and the efficacy of the 
proposed remedy ;—strong, and wide impres- 
sions were made on the public mind. The facts 
thus developed, were indeed startling. We class 
them, condensed, under suitable heads. 

Deaths.—The Philadelphia College of Physi- 
cians, in 1829, after a careful examination, de- 
clared that 700 deaths, in that city, in one year, 
resulted from the use of intoxicating liquors. 
The same proportion throughout the Union, 
would shew 56,000 deaths. The American Al- 
mapvac for 1830, founding its calculation upon 
the Boston bills of mortality, estimates the year- 
ly deaths from that cause in the U.S., to be from 











| . 
Life of Wirt. We abstain, in general, from mentioning | 20,000 to 40,000. An eminent Professor of 2 


the names of living persons. 
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northern college in the same year, estimated 
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them at from 30,000 to 50,000. Taking the low- 
est of these estimates, and taking Virginia to 
have contained then one-twelfth of the Ameri- 
can people, she lost annually, by strong drink, 
2500. If the largest number was correct, her 
annual loss was 4666. The medium would he 
3583. 

Crime. Men most conversant with courts of 
justice, testified that four-fifths of all crimes in 
Virginia were traceable to strong drink: and 
confirmed sir Matthew Hale’s declaration, after 
20 years’ experience as a lawyer and judge in 
our mother country,—that “ if all murders, rob- 
beries, riots, tumults, and other great enormities, 
which had been committed within those 20 years, 
were divided into five parts, four of them would 
be found to have resulted from Intemperance.” 

The Secretary of War under President Jack- 
sou stated, that “of more than 1000 desertions 
from the Army last year,” (1830) “nearly all 
were caused by drinking.” A distinguished of- 
ficer of the Army declared, «‘ Nearly all the trou- | 
ble we have with the meu arises from drinking. | 
Probably more than five-sixths of all military 
offences before our courts martial, result from 
Intemperance. The Secretary of War has, in 
my opinion, done incalculable good to the army, 
by withholding the whiskey part of the rations.” 





Pauperism. Out of 4969 paupers in several 
poor-houses of different states, 4690 were re-, 
duced to pauperism by intemperance, of them- 
selves or of their parents: more than fifteen-| 
sixteenths. 
made it certain that at least nine tenths of all, 
paupers were made such by that cause. A me- 
dium county in Virginia, in 1831, expended above 
$3000 for the support of its poor. If each of, 
110 counties expended half as much, the aggre- 
gate was $165,000: of which, nine tenths were 
$148,500. 

Money lost. Accurate calculators, from data 
which seemed most worthy of reliance, stated 
the annual expenditure upon intoxicating drinks 
in the U. S. to be above $100,000,000. An At- 
torney General of the U.S. estimated it at one 
hundred and fifty millions. Virginia's quota of 
this expenditure, supposing it only one twenti- 
eth, was at least five millions of dollars: ten 
times the amouut of ber yearly revenue. And 
this did not include the loss of time, the neglect 
of business, the bad bargains, the lawsuits, and 
the numerous other helps to ruin, that came from 
the glass. 

Madness. Reports from many lunatic hospi- 
tals shewed that a third, and in some madhouses 
more than half, of the inmates, owed their in- 
sanity to strong drink. 

These astounding developements could not 





but arrest attention. Discount what a reasona- 


ble man could, for over-coloring and exaggera- 
tion, enough certainly was true to arouse thought, 
and kindle in every mind atall bent on the coun- 
try’s good, a desire to curb such ills. It became 
a leading topic of conversation. Two persons 
could hardly talk together, without some refer- 
ence to the Temperance Society—for censure 
or for praise. It was now unusual, in many 
neighborhoods, to offer the bottle to a guest. A 
distinguished lawyer,* who was also a large farm- 
er, and had been a prominent member of the 
Legislature, was often heard to say, that the 
custom, which the ‘Temperance Societies had 
made prevalent, of not offering drink to guests, 
had saved him, every year, at least the amount 
of his taxes; which he stated at about sixty or 
seventy dollars. 

There was a sensible decrease of drunken- 
ness. Many drunkards, by abstaining altogether 
(even though they belonged to societies pledged 
only to moderation), were reclaimed. A much 


| larger number, it is believed, were kept from be- 


coming drunkards; by avoiding what now stood 
manifest as the sole passway to drunkenness— 
moderate drinking. ‘The absurdity of the mere 


‘temperance pledge was now clear to almost 


every one. Many intemperate men were among 
the first to deride it, as affording them no safe- 
guard: for in them, a single glass awakened a 
raging desire for more, which stopped not, short 
of intoxication. ‘Their only possibility of deliv- 


erance, as well as other men’s only certainty of 
And all the statistics combined, | not becoming drunkards, was in total abstinence 


from all that could intoxicate. Increasing num- 
bers became convinced that Doctor Johnson's 
remark to Miss Hannah More was true—* Ab- 
stinence is as easy, as moderation is difficult.” 
Besides—where was the boundary line, between 
Temperance and Intemperance? 

In 1830, and 1831, most of those enlisted in the 
reformation were persuaded, that there was great 
inconsistency, and want of wisdom, in leaving out 
fermented liquors from the pledge. Chemical] an- 
alysis proved that Madeira, Port, and some other 
wines, had 23, or 25 per cent of alcohol: fully 
half as much as ordinary whiskey: while the 
weaker sorts, and cider, beer, &c., contained 
from six, to 15 or J8 per cent; as much as toddy, 
mint-julep, and many other good drinks confess- 
edly intoxicating. ‘This was the case even when 
no adulteration was practised: but the wines 
commonly sold, were strengthened by large in- 
fusions of brandy, and polluted by unwholesome 
drugs, to give them flavor and pungency. They 
had thus more mischief in them than spirits had. 
The poor, too, who could not afford to drink 


* Archibald Bryce, of Goochland. He died in 1846. 
It strengthens his testimony, that he never was a mem- 
ber of any Temperance Society. 
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wine, exclaimed against the unfairness of sh rae One venerable minister wrote and 
ring them to give up their beverage, whiskey, | published a pamphlet, entitled ** Reasons for not 
while their wealthier associates indulged them- | joining the Temperance Society,” which is known 
selves in wine. ‘These considerations prevailed | to have influenced some persons to persist in the 
so far, that most societies now included wine in | use of intoxicating drinks, to their ruin. We have 
their pledge of abstinence. But it was not until ‘been told of a friend and host of his, whom his pre- 
ten years afterwards, that any save a very few | cepts encouraged to practise ‘moderate drink- 
could renounce all intoricating liquors: and still ing,” till a drunkard’s widow and orphans alone 
longer, before they could find in their hearts ex- ‘remained in that house, to welcome the good old 





preasly to forbid cider. 

In 1831, the new reformation received a fresh 
impulse by tidings from Europe, that it was also 
spreading there. So early as 1829, Temperance 


Societies were formed in Ireland and Scotland, | 


with above 14,000 members. The example was 
followed in England, by still greater numbers; 
and on the continent by many. British writers 
uttered the highest eulogies of the movement, 


| pastor upon his periodical round. In the town 
‘of Hampton, and in the county of Sussex, Anti- 
Temperance Societies were formed in avowed 
‘opposition to the Reform movement. But this, 
by reaction, multiplied and animated its votaries, 
and sped it onward. 

In supporting it, the Baptists far outwent all 
‘other religious denominations in Virginia, till 
1831: and among the Baptists, a much larger 


and its American originators. One called it **a| proportion of preachers than of laymen. Meth- 
great discovery,” that temperate drinkers “are |odists, when urged to sigu a pledge, said that 
the chief agents in promoting and perpetuating | their church was itself a sufficient ‘Temperance 
drunkenness :” and said that the discoverer of |Society; and quoted Wesley’s prohibition of 
“this great truth” had done more for the world, spirituous liquors. But the inefficacy of thatre- 
than he who enriched it with the knowledge of straint was now glaring. ‘The chureh often suf- 
anew continent. Temperance societies have |fered scandal and trouble from the tipplings of 
not only made America truly the new world, but lits members: and some of the groggeries (or, as 
in a few months have produced an unparalleled sometimes expressively called, doggeries) which 
change in many districts of the United King-|oceasioned the greatest number of fights, and 





dom.” 
to our American friends, to throw into the 
shade our obligations to them for having origi- 
nated this noble cause. If the names of Wash- 
ington and others are deservedly dear to them 
for their struggles in the cause of freedom, there 
are other names which will descend to the latest 
posterity, as the deliverers of their country from 
a thraldom far more dreadful than any foreign 
yoke.” ‘These praises from a different hemis- 
phere gratified the national pride of our reform- 
ers; and heightened their confidence in the mer- 
its, aud ultimate success, of their enterprise. 
How great must be its lustre, when the mere re- 
flection back of that lustre, across the ocean, was 
so resplendent ! 

But still a formidable majority withheld their 
aid. The middle classes, always apt to be fore- 
most in useful virtues, were the main adherents 
of the Temperance Reformation. The two ex- 
tremes of society—the very lowest, and those 
who (especially in their own estimation) stood 
highest, agreed in disdaining the movement. 
Many then despised it, who, or their sons, or 
other near relatives, have since fallen a prey to 
the insidious Habit, that stealthily binds its vie- 
tims with chains too fine to be seen and too light 
to be felt, till they are too strong to be broken.* 
Numerous clergymen were among these con- 


* See Dr. Johnson’s Vision of Theodore. 


; | 
Another said—* [t would be ingratitude 


sent homeward the most husbands to beat their 
| wives or to die of cold on the way,—were kept 
Iby Methodists. In 1830 and 1831, some eminent 
Methodist ministers, followed by many of their 
laity, joined, with characteristic energy, in the 
warfare against strong-drink : and no church has 
‘surpassed that one since, in stalwart and efficient 
‘championship. Members, both clerical and lay, 
of the other leading churches were tardier: and 
‘the Episcopalians, until very recently, were be- 
‘hind all. 

That the two sects most eminent for school- 
‘learning, and no way grudging towards other 
charitable enterprises, should have been most 
ibackward in this warfare; has been explained, 
not irrationally, by the fact, that their members, 
generally affluent, see and know but little of the 
vices and wretchedness of low life: and being 
strictly moral, avoid contact and acquaintance 
with the gross dissipations of high life. They 
had therefore uo realizing sense of the physical 
and moral miseries of Intemperance: nor of the 
silent, stealthy degrees, by which temperate drink- 
ing grew into intemperance. If this was true of 
the laymen, much truer was it of the clergy— 
particularly of the Episcopal clergy. ‘They were 
men of the closet; knowing mankind chiefly 
through books. Their social intercourse was in 


neat, perhaps elegant parlors, or by the com- 
fortable firesides of parisioners ‘ well to do in the 
world,’ or at hospitable tables loaded with good 
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meats and drinks. 





At such tables toddy or 


wine went round: the host himself, a man of 


wealth and influence, kindly pitying the fanati- 
cism of total abstinence. Since Mr. Wilber- 
force’s day, the Episcopal clergy both in Eng- 
land and America, are too evangelical to copy 
the “soft dean” of Lord Timon’s villa, 


“Who never mentioned Hell to ears polite :” 


but it was expecting too much of a minister, to 
suppose that he would refuse the glass and avow 
himself a coldwater man, among fashionable gen- 
tlemen and ladies, whose laugh would have been 
‘ready chorus” to the host’s sneer at such ultra- 
ism—a host regular in the responses at church, 
and contributing fifty dollars, or a hundred, yearly, 
towards the pastor’s salary; besides dinners, 
presents for the parsonage-table, and countenance 
in society. Methodists and Baptists, and their 
ministers, were very differently circumstanced. 
Their sphere of life, commonly, was humbler. 
They were nearer to the lower classes, if not of | 





various Leon! societies of the State, to meet in 
Convention at Richmond. Butthe Young Men’s 
Temperance Society of Frederick county having 
issued a proposal that such a convention should 
be held in October, at Charlottesville, this propo- 
sal was seconded by the Executive Committee 
of the State society. 

And accordingly, the first Temperance Con- 
vention of Virginia assembled at Charlottesville, 
on the 30th of October, 1834; and sat three days, 
adjourning finally on the first of November. 

In this Convention were 180 members; dele- 
gates from Temperance societies in 38 counties, 
all of them cis-Alleghany counties—nine lying 
in the great Valley, and 29 in Eastern Virginia. 
The nine were Alleghany, Augusta, Bath. Berke- 
ley, Botetourt, Frederick, Hampshire, Rocking- 
ham, and Shenandoah. 

Of the members, 37 were ministers of the 
Gospel; and 18, physicians. Several eminevt 
men were members, who have since died: we 
may name Conrap Sprece, D. D.; Jonaruan 





them: saw much more of them: better knew of, | 'P. Cusuine, President of Hampden Sidney Col- 
and more sympathized with, their wants, suffer- | lege; Hueu Nexson; and Tuomas Waker 
ings, virtues, weaknesses, and vices. Baptist and Giumer. The Rev. Dr. Justin Epwarps of 
Methodist ministers frequented such cabins, and Massachusetts, one of the ablest and most un- 
ate, and slept in them,—entered (usually upon er- tiring pioneers of the reformation ; and Epwarp 
rands of mercy) such haunts of squalid wretched- | C. Dexavan of New York, who has given many 
ness—looked upon such scenes of filthy, ragged | thousands of dollars, and ag of patient labor 


vice—as the refined tastes of their more learned | 
brethren would have revolted from in disgust. 
Who they were, that the woes brought by drink 
were most likely to touch deeply; and whose 
more thorough knowledge of human nature was 
most apt to see the best method of arresting that 
flood of woes; none can doubt. 


In 1832 and 1833, no prominent occurrence | 


connected with our subject, is to be commemo- 
rated. The progress of the reform was visible : 
though with occasional remissions, and even 
relapses, such as have repeatedly attended its 
course. In those years were introduced and cir- 
culated some powerful writings in its support. 
The Fourth Annual Report of the American 
Temperance Society, was one of these; a pam- 
phlet of 110 pages, crowded with striking facts 
and reasonings. Some volumes of TrempPEr- 
ANCE Taxes, by Lucius M. Sargent, a Boston 


to the cause; attended the Convention as invi- 
ted guests. 

General Joun H. Cocke was chosen Presi- 
dent: and ten vice-Presidents were appointed : 
Hugh Nelson, Thomas W. Gilmer, Jonathan P. 
Cushing, Conrad Speece, Rev. Edward Wads- 
worth, Rev. J. B. Jeter, of Lancaster, Col. Sam- 
uel Blackwell, of Northumberland, Dr. Joseph 
_B. Anderson of Amelia, Dr. J. W. R. Dunbar of 
Frederick, and Nathaniel C. Crenshaw of Hano- 
ver. 

Bishop Mrapr, and three other members, 
were appointed as a “ Standing Committee of 
Business.” ‘They reported, and the Convention 
adopted ten very judicious rules of proceeding. 
One of them limited every speech to ten min- 
utes. Another was, that all Resolutions should 
\first be offered to the Committee; who, if they 
 sepnened, should report them to the Convention. 


| 





lawyer, then entered Virginia. As interesting) ‘The Body adopted 33 Resolutions; bearing, 
and happily conceived narratives, at once hu- | directly or indirectly, upon the use of distilled 
morous and pathetic, in a style of composition spirits: declaring the opinion that to make, or 
singularly racy and beautiful, they would rauk |sell them, was MORALLY WRONG—earnestly ap- 
among the foremost literary productions of Amer- | proving the stand taken by physicians in favor of 
ica, had not every page displayed a moral, which | the Temperance Cause, invoking the continued 
the leaders of literary fashion have perseveringly | co-operation of the ladies in that cause—com- 
discountenanced. mending the owners and masters of ships for 

The Virginia Temperance Society had now sailing them with no spirits on board, so that 
transferred its annual meetings to Richmond. In more than A THOUSAND vessels were navigating 
February, 1834, it published an invitation to the the ocean without such liquor—pronouncing the 
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pledge of total abstinence from ardent spirits 
an indispensable feature of the temperance re- 
form, &c., &c. 

Propositions against the use of wine and other 
fermented drinks were offered: but were all de- 
feated by the eloquent fears of some gifted mem- 
bers, lest any such declaration might weaken the 
supposed scriptural sanction of wine. Even a 
Resolution offered by a young Presbyterian cler- 
gyman,—* warmly commending the practice of 
those, who, as an example to the intemperate, or 
to obviate objections against Temperance socie- 
ties, do wholly refrain from using mized or adul- 
terated wines as well as ardent spirits,” was with- 
drawn, after an interesting and animated de- 
bate.’’* 

Near the close of the Convention, Dr. Ed- 
wards took his leave, in a *“ beautiful and affect- 
ing address.” * * * * * * * «The hours we 
have spent among you,” said he, “have been. 
among the most interesting we have ever enjoy- 
ed. 


” 





Under one of the 33 Resolutions, the president 
and three other members were appointed as a 
Committee to prepare an Address to the People 
of Virginia. This was done, soon after the ad- 
journment of the Convention; and the Address 
was published, with the Proceedings. After a 
strong array of facts and reasonings to shew the 
necessity of reform in the country’s drinking 
habits, it presents some of the results, thus far, of 
the UNITED EFFORTS AND RESOLVES against al- 
coholic liquors. ‘ Seven thousand associations, 
comprising twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
members, pledged to entire abstinence from ar- 
dent spirit, have been formed in the United 
States. More than three thousand distilleries 
have been discontinued. Seven thousand mer- 
chants and dealers, chiefly from conscientious 
motives, have ceased to sell spirits. Ten thou- 





| sand drunkards, in five years, have ceased to 


‘drink intoxicating liquors. More than a thou- 


sand vessels navigate the seas, with no ardent 
Instead of finding the good cause of Tem- spirit on board: and so conducive is this found, 


perance merely in its infancy, we have seen ) ‘to their safety from shipwreck, (of which drunk- 
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cisive indications that it is advancing far toward |enness is confessedly the most frequent cause,) 
the vigor of manhood. that Insurance Companies offer to deduct five 

*“ When we return, Sir, and tell what we have | per cent from the premium of insurance, on such 
seen and heard, the friends of Temperance in | vessels. The reformation has flown, most rap- 
the North will say, ‘Itis of God!’ They will idly, to every quarter of the globe. Europe, 
thank him and take courage. And when they | Asia, New Holland, Middle and Southern A friea, 
are told, that in this Convention were not only |are beginning to ply this mighty engine of social 
young men, in all the ardor and enterprise of | purification. In the British Empire alone, 150,000 
youth. and men in middle life; but men also, | persons have taken the Temperance Pledge. To 
venerable for age, for experience, patriotism and our country all these nations own themselves in- 
piety; men, whom not only Virginia, but the | debted for this great moral invention: and meet 
United States have delighted to honor; men of | it is that the land which re-kindled the long 
all christian denominations, and of all political |smothered flame of constitutional liberty, should 
parties; and when we tell them that we were re- | have originated also the means of rescuing that 
ceived with the greatest kindness and the most | flame from the dark and loathsome vapor which 
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fraternal cordiality, and were highly honored as 
fellow-helpers in this great and good cause ;— 
they will be reminded of the time when the North 
and the South, in the day that tried men’s souls, 
stood side by side, and through the gracious aid 
of Divine Providence, were the honored instru- 
ments of achieving victories which established 
their country’s independence; and they will be 
inspired with new hope, that the time is near, 
when the North and the South, the East and the 
West, shall all unite, and through the same gra- 
cious aid which was vouchsafed to their fathers, 
be the honored instruments of achieving a still 
more glorious victory—a victory over themselves ; 
and of establishing a still more glorious InprE- 
PENDENCE.” 

Bishop Meade replied in a very feeling man- 
ner. 


* We quote from the published Proceedings of the Char- 
lottesville Convention. 


80 lately threatened its extinguishment.” 


A short time before the meeting of the Conven- 
tion in Charlottesville a newspaper, called The 
Temperance Pioneer,” had been established in 
Winchester by the Young Men’s Temperance 
Society of Frederick. During the Convention, 
this paper was transferred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Society, who transferred its 
publication to Richmond, and new-named it 
“Tue SourHerN TEMPERANCE Star.” It was 
published monthly, in eight quarto pages, through 
the year 1835; and then ceased. It contained 
many things of great pith; but was edited and 
printed in so slovenly a manner as to produce 
little effect. 

On the 24th of February 1835, the Virginia 
Temperance Society held, at the Capitol, in 
Richmond, its eighth annual meeting. From 
estimates founded upon reports then made, there 
were said to be 35,000 members of Temperance 





| Societies in the State. 


Authentic accounts were 
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given, of many distilleries and liquor-stores dis-{ work. A lawyer at the Charlottesville Conven- 
continued, through the workings of conscience or| tion fas was said in that Body's Address), had 
from the decrease of profits. stated that in six years of his practice, he had 
In this year, Virginia received statements from | been engaged in eleven cases of complaints pros- 
England, of a striking character. The British | eeuted by wives against their husbands, for per- 
House of Commons appointed a committee in| sonal violence; in TEN of which, the violence 
1834, “to inquire into the extent, causes, and | was proved to have occurred when the husbands 
consequences of drunkenness; and whether the; were drunk. The objection, after growing 
Legislature could prevent the continuance and|more and more faint for some years, nearly 
spread of so great an evil ;” with power to send ceased to he heard; and as many females, as 
for persons and papers. The committee sat three males, became members of ‘Temperance So- 
weeks; drew from numerous persons answers to | cieties. 
above 4000 questions; and made a long and| From the close of 1835 until 1841, the agita- 
able Report, with the evidence on which it was / tion was languid, and not remarkably successful. 
founded. The Report and evidence were pub-| As many, probably, renounced or violated the 
lished. One fact which it stated, particularly | pledge, sometimes relapsing into drunkenness,— 
struck observant minds here: That the yearly |as were added to the ranks of Total-Abstinence. 
expenditure in Great Britain, upon intoxicating | The sellers of di nk often exulted in the alleged 
drinks, was fifty millions of pounds sterling; or/decline of Temperance; carefully explaining, 
240 millions of dollars. This gave entire credi-| however, that they meant only the Societies ; 
bility to the estimate for the U. S., of 150 mil- | and professing themselves warm friends of what 
lions of dollars. The populations of the two! they considered as Temperance. In 1840, the 
countries were then nearly equal. And if Vir- | decline of Temperance was ebvious; and was 
ginia’s quota of the national outlay was but one! caused mainly by the introduetion of a cant 
thirtieth—that was five millions. phraze, “‘ Hard Cider,” into the Presidential con- 
Six District Temperance Conventions were | test of that year. “Hard Cider” was the slang 
held in 1835, under recommendations of the State | name for all, even the strongest liquors; and was 
Society; at Warrenton, Charlotte Court-House, quaffed very profusely. 
the Brick Church in King & Queen, Staunton, 
Martinsburg, and Tazewell Court House; nu- 
merously attended by auditors and members. 





In 1841, Virginia felt the power of a new phasis 
of the reform; which began in Baltimore. Six 
men, long addicted to excessive drinking, were 
Among the members were many able aud dis-| one day there induced to take a pledge of absti- 
tinguished men. nence from all that could intoxicate. Delighted 

A Congressional Temperance Society had | with their new liberty, and some of them pos- 
been formed at Washington in 1833; and Legis- sessing good powers of speech, they addressed 
lative Temperance Societies in many of the | crowds, not ovly at regular Temperance meet- 
states. But no such step was taken in Virginia, | ings, but in the streets; nay, traversed the coun- 
till 1841. The members of our Legislature ad- try, and other states, to proclaim the horrors of 
hered to the ancient usage of keeping a bottle, | strong drink, and the freedom and happiness of 
or a case of bottles, in their rooms. perfect temperance. In 1841, and early in 1842, 

From the commencement of the reformation| some of these men, or of their disciples (reform- 
in Virginia, many had strenuously objected to| ed drunkards), entered Virginia; and spoke in 
the union of females in the pledge. ‘“ Were la-| many counties and towns, with prodigious power 
dies to be suspected of intemperance !”—it was| and success. Two, named David Pollard and 
asked ; yes suspected of being in danger of drunk- Wright, (mechanics), spoke to vast as- 
enness?"’—T he chivalry of some men rose to the| semblies in Richmond and many other places. 
height of declaring that they would knock any| Wright was comparatively cultivated ; of win- 
man down, who should invite their wives or| ning voice and manner. Pollard was unlettered 
daughters to sign. To the objections it was an-| and unpolished: and, by the rough, deep cuts 
swered, that females, were very far the heaviest) he gave, reminded us of John Randolph’s liken- 
sufferers from intemperance; by the neglect, un-| ing Ben Hardin to “a kitchen knife, whetted on 
kindness, and cruelty of those to whom theyja brick-bat.” Both portrayed in such life-like 
clung most confidingly ; and by countless forms| colors the miseries of drunkenness, the practices 
of mortification and shame; that women were | which lead to it, the perfect safety and superior 
therefore the most deeply interested in the re-|charms of cold-water, the artifices of liquor- 
form; that their influence, in Whatever concerned | dealers to ensnare the temperate or draw back 
domestic or social habits, or the kindly affections, | the reclaimed, the crimes and woes which the 
was irresistible; and their influence could in no| traffic occasions, and its black criminality,—that 
way be so efficient, as by their uniting in this' multitudes were pleased, convinced, and fired. 
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No ten other men, it is believed, had induced so| Virginia of another new form of the Satenieinite 
many to sign the pledge, or so many dealers to| movement; the most striking and efficient form 
renounce the traffic. They were sometimes| yet devised. We mean the organization of 
roughly used, however, by men whom their rid- SONS OF TEMPERANCE. 
icule or their graphic descriptions exasperated. The plan was formed by sixteen gentlemen in 
Pollard was assaulted by a man in Buckingham, | the city of New York, in September 1842; aim- 
who took offence at some of the orator’s remarks. | ing to bind men by a closer tie, and to enlist their 
And Wright, by a liquor seller in King William interests and affections more warmly, than the 
or King & Queen, was attacked in the church former association had done. The plan was, to 
pulpit where he was speaking, and pulled from it. | have in villages and neighborhoods, local socie- 
In 1841 and’ 2, we believe, a Legislative Tem- ties called Divisions (subordinate Divisions), 
perance Society was formed; but not many of|meeting once a week. Delegates from these, 
the Legislature joined it; and it has long been meeting once in three months, form, in each state, 
unheard of. a Granp Division, which has legislative and judi- 
In 1844, a Temperance Convention was held cial control over the subordinate Divisions; and ig 
in Richmond ; of which Governor McDowell was | itself controlled by the NATIONAL DIVISION, 
President; opening the session with an address composed of Delegates from the various Grand 
of rarely surpassed force and beauty. He must) Divisions, and meeting once a year. The Na- 
be mentioned, as the only Governor of Virginia, tional Division is the supreme legislature of the 
who, while he filled the office, has had the moral | whole system for the United States; prescribes 
courage to avow total-abstinence, and steadily constitutions for the Grand and subordinate Di- 
to banish wine, and all other intoxicating drinks, | visions (which may make By-Laws not inconsist- 
from his sideboard and table. ent with the constitutions ; and decides, by appeal, 
In 1844, and again in 1845, a great sensation | all controversies in or between the Divisions. 
was produced in the state by the public addresses | A Son of Temperance is p'edged not to * make, 
of Joun B. Goucu; a young Englishman whom ‘buy, sell, or use as a bev erage, any spirituous or 
his father, (an old soldier and a Chelsea pension-| malt liquors, wine, or cider ;” a pledge taken with 
er) had sent to America at the age of 12. After such solemnities, accompanied by a ceremonial 
great and not unfruitful struggles for a livelihood | so impressive and affecting, that he who could 
in New York, he was joined by his mother and | violate it, would on very slight temptation com- 
sister. In afew years, the mother died, the Bis-| mit perjury; and would scarcely be worthy of 
ter married, aud Johu fell into habits of deep in- | belief, on his oath, in a court. 
toxication. By the kindness of some personsin| The “ Son” has other inducements to keep the 
Massachusetts, he was reclaimed ; and became pledge more faithfully than the takers of the old 
a travelling speaker* upon Intemperance. The) pledge. The intercourse at the weekly meet- 
expressiveness of his gestures, the richness of ings, is kindly and endearing; calculated to 
his imagination, his thorough knowledge of hu-| attract and engage. ‘The secrecy enjoined as to 
man nature and life, his ready flow of the hap-| the passwords and proceedings, has an indefina- 
piest language, in a sweet and distinct voice, his, ble charm. ‘The provisions made for his nursing 
boundless command over the tears and the laugh- and pecuniary aid in sickness, and if he dies, for 
ter of his auditors, and his power, all together, | the expenses of his burial and the rearing of his 
to convince, delight, and persuade,—make him, children ; ; appeal to his self-love, and teach him 
in our thoughts, the most eloquent man we have that his little initiation fee and w eekly contri- 
ever heard; though we listened to all the best, butions are but paid into a sort of savings’ bank, 
speeches in the Virginia Convention of 1829, and or mutual-assistance fund, out of which he will 
have heard in Congress the (reputably) best) draw, if he need it, much more than he pays in. 
speakers now in America. Several others more, A volume of kindness is implied in one of the 
impartial than we, have pronounced the game) questions which the presiding officer is required 
judgment. to ask at every meeting —" Is any of the brethren 
Mr. Gough wrought mighty effects on the pub-| sick, or in distress?” 
lic mind; yet an offset to them was, that his un-| The order of the Sons of Temperance began 
approachable eloquence disheartened and si-|in Virginia, by the opening of ‘ Washington Di- 
lenced other speakers; who mortifyingly con-| vision” in Norfolk, in April 1843. “ Howard 
trasted their own best efforts with his. And it| Division,” in Portsmouth, followed, in May. 
was difficult to hear them with much relish, soon| “ We had,” says an accurate narrator, ‘* many 
after having heard Gough. difficulties to encdéunter, and many hostile preju- 
The year 1843 witnessed the introduction into| dices to remove. Nearly two years elapsed be- 
fore the sixth Division was chartered.”* This 








* Lecture is much too cold a word. 


* Evans’ Digest, and History of the Sons of Temp. 
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was “ Charity Division,” in Staunton; instituted 
in 1845. Conjointly with Marshall Division, of 
Harrisonburg, it celebrated the Fourth of July of 
that year, by a public meeting in Staunton, at 
which an Address of great ability was delivered 
by Mr. Pike Powers. Every succeeding year saw 
the Order multiply; until the Divisions in Vir- 
ginia are now about 350; comprising about 15,500 
members. The Divisions are named sometimes 
from their place of meeting; sometimes after 
great men of the country ; sometimes after men 
or principles conspicuous in this or some other 
walk of beneficence. ‘Thus, there are Divisions 
named * Howard,’”’—* Father Matthew,’’—* Ab- 
ner Clopton,”’—* Holeombe,”’—* Rechabite,”— 
“Good Samaritan,”—** Harmony,” &c., &e. 

This institution has produced greateffects. It 
has attracted, and kept firm, those whom the old, 
usual tie could not attract, or hold; giving strength 
for self-preservation, to weaklings who were per- 
petually falling under temptation; and has thus 
reclaimed hundreds of intemperate men, and 
broken up not a few drinking houses and distille- 
ries. But its attractions have so much drawn 
off the regards of its members from the old 
societies, that most of these have been dis- 
solved; leaving that great number of people who 
will not or cannot join the “ Sons,” no longer 
covered by the panoply of a pledge. ‘To recover 
this lost ground, some Divisions have seut out 
from them speaking men, to hold meetings and 
deliver speeches throughout their counties or 
towns; so as to keep the public attention awake 
to the evils of intemperance. 

Females, and boys, not being admissible among 
the “ Sous,” a sisterhood has been formed called 
“The Daughters of ‘lemperance;” and a junior 
fraternity called ‘The Cadets of 'Temperance.”’ 
Cadets may be boys from ten to eighieen years 
old. ‘Their local societies are called Sections. 
Several of these exist in Virginia; filled with 
zealous and energetic young warriors against the 
common enemy. We kuow of no “ Sisters of 
Temperance” in the State, except a division in 
Richmond. 

The traffic in drinks that cause drunkenness, 
has been little affected by Virginia legislation. 
In 1832, a law was passed forbidding any one to 
retail spirits or wine at his store or grocery, un- 
less the county court should certify that the place 
was one ‘fit and convenient to the neigh- 
borhood” for such sale, and that the applicant 
was of good character. What should constitute 
“fitness and convenience,” whether it should be 
the neighborhood’s loving liquor so much, thata 
great deal could be sold there,—or its being so 
temperate that even a grog-shop in its midst 
could not corrupt its morals—was left to the 


varied greatly in their interpretations; but nearly 
all applications for the certificate were granted. 
In a few counties, the courts in some years held 
that there was ne place fit and convenient; of 
course rejecting all applications. This statute 
gave place on the Ist of July 1850, to one which 
empowers the court to decide, on a view of all 
circumstances, whether the license shall be grant- 
ed or not. 


In 1840, the first accounts came hither of 
Father Matthew's great successes in persuading 
the people of Ireland to abjure whiskey. Intwo 
years more, we heard of his having administered 
the pledge (of abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors) to five millionsand a half, of his 8,000,000 
countrymen. ‘This truly great man, on a tour 
through the United States, spent a few days last 
winter in Richmond; preaching on a Sunday in 
the Roman Catholic Chapel, and speaking twice 
on temperance in the same building. The 
church, as a spirited sketch of him says in one of 
our newspapers, was “crowded to bursting.” ‘The 
same paper says, ‘*no public honors were shown 
him in Richmond. For his own sake we do not 
regret it at all. To men like him, nothing can 
be more disagreeable than pageants and the ac- 
companying palaver. But for our own sake, we 
are sorry that no offer of them, at least, was at- 
tempted.”’* 

In 1846, a General Temperance Assembly for 
the State, was organized in Richmond, and 
adopted a constitution, which, if published, has 
never met our eyes. It convened again in 1847: 
adopting, on each occasion, salutary resolutions 
and measures, which failed of much effect for 
want of publicity, and through the smallness of 
the numbers present. In December 1848, its 
third meeting took place; when, among other 
resolves, it requested its President te prepare a 
Memorial to the Legislature, praying that at the 
next general elections, the proper officers might 
be required to take the sense of the voters ona 
distinct poll, upon the question, whether the sale 
of intoxicating liquors should continue to be li- 
censed by law, or not? and that if a majority 
should be against the licensing system, in the 
whole state, or in any counties or towns, such 
laws might be passed as would become the wis- 
dom, dignity, and virtue of Virginia, and of her 
Legislature. 

The Memorial was prepared, presented to the 
House of Delegates, and referred to a commit- 
tee; which reported against the prayer—and the 
House concurred in the Report. Some extracts 
which we are able to give from the Memorial, 
shew it to be not altogether unreasonable : 





court’s conjecture. The luminaries of the Bench 


* Richmond Examiner, of Dec. 28, 1849. 
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“ Taking the lower estimates that any careful} Then, after speaking of the deaths and the 
and rational enquirer can make, of the mischiefs | money expended, the Memorial proceeds— 
which come from the use of such liquors, they| ‘ We should less grieve for this expenditure, if 
call for remedy more powerfully than any other |it merely produced no good; if it only fell idle 
mischiefs against which the Virginia Legislature | | and useless upon the ground. But we know from 
has ever striven; nay, more powerfully than ‘bitter experience and the universal testimony of 
most of the grievances which have roused na- | observant men, that (besides the deaths) one 
tions to revolt and to revolution, or have caused | third of the lunacy, four-fifths of the crime, and 
cruel rulers to be branded by History as tyrants | nine tenths of the pauperism, which fill our bed- 
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and monsters. 


lams, prisons, and poor-houses, are the fearful 


“The ‘Bloody Mary’ of England, whose in- | fruits of that expenditure; the dread harvest 


famy is immortal for her butcheries of those who | 


from that seeding. There is hardly a family in 


would not conform to her opinions in Religion, | Virginia but may mourn one or more of its mem- 


put to death, in her reign of four years, but 238 | 


persons. . 

‘Charles the First was warred against, de- 
throned, and beheaded by his people, for oppres- 
sions which produced not a single death* (so far 
as History shews) before the sword of civil war 
was openly drawn; and produced pecuniary ex- 
actions to the amount probably of not half a mil- 
lion of dollars. 

“The Revolution of 1688 was occasioned by 
acts of tyranny, which looked, indeed, to despot- 
ism, and involved judicial murders, as well as 
intolerable fetters upon Religious freedom; but 
the murders exceeded not a few hundreds; and 
the restraints upon Religion had not practically 
carried wretcheduness into any great number of 
English families. 

* The American Revolution, so justly begun, 
and so gloriously achieved, had yet no bloodshed, 
nor any large amount of moneyed exaction, for 
its cause. ‘Till the fight at Lexington, not a bu- 
man being perished illegally by the hands of the 
English King or his myrmidons. Aud the un- 
constitutional taxation which his Parliament prac- 
tised or attempted, was in itself utterly trivial; 
meriting and meeting resistance, only because of 
the principle it involved. But because it did in- 
volve the germ of tyranny, our ancestors arose 
and shook off the British yok: by a war of seven 
years. 

‘The wrongs which have recently made the 
people of France and other European nations 
rise and overturn thrones that seemed immova- 
ble; convulsing that continent with struggles be- 
held by the friends of Liberty every where with 
painful hope; were even less than the wrongs 
which brought Charles the First to the scaffold, 
or which drove James the Second a fugitive for 
life, from his kingdom. 

**We pray you now to compare with these 
historical causes of agitation and revolt, the 
evils which strong drink inflicts upon this coun- 


try.” 


* This is a mistake. 
Sir John Elliot, by an illegal imprisonment in the Tower. 


His tyranny caused the death of 


bers, as having fallen a prey to intemperate 
drinking; and numberless happy homes have 
been visited by it with a desolation worse than 
death. The frightful amount of domestic and 
|social misery which it has wrought and is now 
working among us, no pen can pourtray. 

« Thus it is seen, that those evils which have 
most loudly called upon the wise and good for 
cure—those grievances which have the most 
deeply stung the patriot’s heart, and most po- 
tently nerved his arm—are equalled, if not 
surpassed, by the mischiefs that come of strong 
drink.” 


* « * * 


. 


* * 


* * * * * * * 


“ There can be no good reason why a thing so 
fruitful of evils should receive more favor from 
your Honorable Body, than other things incom- 
parably less mischievous. A baker or butcher, 
selling unwholesome bread or meat, is punisha- 
ble by law. An apothecary, selling poison to a 
man who he had reason to believe would swal- 
low it, would be viewed with detestation, if not 
treated as a murderer: nor would the poison’s 
being slow, or likely to produce only madness, 
much mitigate his guilt. Usury, the crediting of 
college-students, and the carrying of concealed 
weapons, are forbidden: so are gaming, the sale 
of lottery tickets, betting on elections, and even 
playing at any game whatever (except a few 
privileged ones) though no bet be made. Yet 
the mischief done by any of these practices, if 
they were totally unchecked by law, never could 
come nearer to the mischiefs done by strong 
drink, than a mote comes to a beam in magni- 
tude. 

“No one denies, that the use of intoxicating 
liquors oceasions many crimes. ‘There are few 
places where they have long beca vended that 
have not been the seats or sources of thefts, vio- 
lent and perilous assaults, murders, suicides, or 
death from intoxication; all traceable to those 
places. Surely no human reason can justify the 
licensing of a traffic which undeniably causes 
these crimes and calamities. Where is the dif- 





ference, we respectfully ask, between licensing 
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crimes themselves, and licensing the trade which 
generates them ?” 
* x * 7 * * * 

“Yet, though the facts we have stated, and 
of which we eagerly court from you the most 
searching investigation, would seem to require a 
prayer for the immediate abolition of all licenses 
for the sale of commodities so variously baleful ; 
that is not our prayer. We do not desire the 
adoption of that measure, unless the people will 
it. When the day comes—as come it will, and 
come it must—for correcting in our laws the enor- 
mous inconsistency of prohibiting the sale of 
goods to a student on eredit, or the carrying of 
a pistol in one’s pocket, yet of permitting a 
traffic out of which grow more robberies, mur- 
ders, and crimes and vices of every kind, than 
from all other causes united,—we desire to have 
Public Opinion sustaining the Legislature. And 
of this our confidence is sure: resting upon our 
belief in the purity and intelligence which fit our 
people for self-government, and self-protection.” 

Then follows the prayer, that the opinions of 
the voters may be taken, on the question of li- 
ceuse or no license. 


At the preceding session of the Legislature, a 


petition from a few citizens of Fluvanna had | 


prayed that the same question, as to that county 
alone, might be submitted to its voters; and had 
been rejected. 

These refusals of the government, even to 
have the sense of the people taken upon such a 
question,—are perhaps palliated, slightly, by the 
fact that no large portions of the People them- 
selves have shewn a wish to be heard upon the 
question. But it would be greatly underrating 
their virtue and shrewdness to doubt, that when- 
ever their voices shall be heard, their represen- 
tatives will be seen to have lagged behind Public 
Opinion on this subject, as far as the British 
House of Lords did about the Reform of Parlia- 
ment, for many years before 1832. It is hardly 
possible to ascertain the wishes of the Virginia 
People upon the license question, except by an 
uttering of them at the pulls, under the direction 
of Law: so dispersedly do they live—so vari- 
ously occupied are their time and thoughts by 
busy avocations—and such is the want of lei- 
sure, wealth, and concert among those who feel 
deeply enough on the subject, to circulate peti- 
tions among all the voters. 

It is worthy of note, that the two Petitions 
hitherto presented have asked a far less decided 
step than would seem justified by the facts they 
affirm. There isascale of measures, each milder 
than its predecessor: 1. To forbid positively, 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. 2. To take the 
sense of the voters upon the question, whether 
the sale shall be furbidden or not? 3. Not to 


prohibit, but merely to forbear licensing, the sale ; 
leaving it to men’s consciences, and to Public 
Opinion; and disdaining to swell the Treasury 
by a tax upon grog-shops, any more than by a 
tax on brothels, or on all crimes. 4. To take 
the sense of the voters upon the question, whether 
the sale shall be licensed, or not; this last, and 
mildest course, was prayed for by the Petitioners. 
Perhaps such moderatiou was most wise: though, 
‘to a plain mind, it savours of over-caution. 
Doubtless at no distant day it will be remembered 
with wonder and shame, that Virginia, in this 
_middle of the nineteenth Century, not only fore- 
bore to punish, but positively sanctioned a traflic 
in crime, misery, and human biood. 


With some detached incidents and develop- 


ments of the Temperance Reformation, we shall 
close this sketch. 





Members of several, if not of all churches, in 
Virginia, are allowed, without forfeiting member- 
ship, to sell intoxicating drinks by wholesale ; 
| and, we believe, by retail. The Baptist church 
about three years ago was agitated by a discus- 


4sion, whether abstinence from both the use and 


the traffic should be insisted upon. It was va- 
_riously decided by various congregations: some 
|being content with the moderate use, and the 
sale according to law; and others requiring their 
members to abstain from both. But in no in- 
stance, that we remember, was any distinction 
‘made by the disputants or the churches between 
| drinking and selling liquor. Those who allowed 
the former, allowed the latter also. The utter 
disparity of the two acts, appears totally to have 
escaped the notice of all. : 

Many signal exhibitions have been made, of 
the eflects wrought in drunkards, and upon their 
homes, by reformation. The bloated, reeling sot, 
whose breath and person reeked with putrid 
fumes,—whose return home was dreadful,— 
whose ragged and wretched wife shrank from 
his embrace, and whose little children ran trem- 
bling from his presence,—whose dwelling and 
all his possessions, gave token of ruin ;—has full 
often been seen to regain the firm step, erect 
port, and proper form of manhood; to be elad 
always in neat attire; to free himself from debt; 
to labor steadily at bis calling; and to return, 
when his work was done, to a home redeemed 
from all discomfort, where smiling faces and glad 
hearts welcomed and blessed him. 

Sellers of liquor have been known to disre- 
gard and to spurn the entreaties of wives, not to 
furnish more drink to their drunken husbands. 
Such a case occurred with one dear to us: a 
wife, who went in agony, to a grocery, where 
her husband had lain drunk for days; and suppli- 





cated the keeper to let the unhappy man have 
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T'o Corinne. 
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no more liquor. She was repelled with a rough 
refusal of her prayer. — 

Heartlessness, not less strange, has often been 
shewn by near relations, one to auother. 
have persisted in selling liquor, when habits of 
drunkenness were visible in their own sons; who 
have quaffed absolute ruin from the casks and 


Men | 


dy, few conductors of the Press had done their 
duty. We believe that not a tithe only, but ALL 
|is true, of the statements we have quoted on that 
subject. But if even a tenth part is true; then, 
taking the middle estimate of the annual deaths 
in Virginia from Intemperance (3583), the tenth 
part of that number is 358. More, by 70, every 





bottles of their father. We know a merchant, 
wealthy and deemed respectable, in a neighbor- 
ing county, who yet continues the traffic, though 
one of his sons has died a drunkard, another has 
become frequently drunk, one of his brothers-in- 
law has died of drink, another, with two of his 
young sons, is often madly drunk, and a young 
son of a sister-in-law has from his boyhood been 
frequently so. 

Brothers, nay, fathers, who have seen a brother 
or a son gliding into the habit of intemperance, 
and who were urged to take, themselves, the 
pledge of abstinence as a reasonably sure means 
of inducing the imperilled brother or son to ab- 
stain also; have refused; and, by the glass on 
their tables, and by persisting, themselves, in its 
enjoyment, have sped the weak one to his de- 
struction. Sad examples of this kind have oc- 
curred in the highest circles of Virginia society. 
As to banishing the bottle from their houses, and 
refusing to partake of it any where, in order to 
aid the salvation of friends, or of friends’ chil- 
dren,—that is thought by many in those high 
circles, to be a romantic folly. So, doubtless, 
thinks a fond mother, whose entertainments are 
graced with wine and stronger potations. and 
one of whose sons (a talented young man) is 
now a frequent drunkard. The effect of strong 
drink, in deadening all the best chords of human 
feeling, and in promoting outrage, tempts us to 
think, that Anacreou meant to brand it, and not 
money, as the mainspring of evil: 


Aca rovrov ovr adcedpos, 
Ata rovrov ov roxnes. 
Thorgpor, povor de’ avroy, 
To dn xetpov, o\AvpecOa 


Aca rovrov ‘0 gtAouvres.* 


We said in the beginning, that if a tithe is true 
of what is alleged about the mischiefs of Intem- 
perance, and the eflicacy of the proposed reme- 


* Which a writer in the Richmond Examiner has trans- 
lated thus: 


“ On all the kindliest scenes of life, 

It sheds disasters, tears, and strife : 
Deadens and chills fraternal breasts, 
Sires of parental love divests; 

Points the assassin’s deadly steel, 

And maddens War’s demonic reel. 

Ah, yes! and worst of all, ’tis this 

That mars the heaven of wedded bliss ; 
Prompts man to act a wolfish part, 

And break fond woman’s trusting heart!” 


YEAR, than the Bloody Mary butchered in her 
reign of four years, for not believing as she did 
in Theology! 

Leaving this tremendous fact to be pondered 
by our readers; and commending to their adop- 
tion on this great subject the safe precept, REap,— 
'InquireE,—Rer ect ;—we take our leave. 


M. 


TO CORINNE. 


Lady! forgive if when I gaze on thee 

The mist of sadness gather in mine eye, 
My thoughts from passion’s folly all are free, 

The shadowed past inspired the furtive sigh. 
Gazing on thee all beautiful and pure, 

Memory remounts life’s stream unto its source, 
Weaving her garlands on its happy shore : 

Ah! how unlike the melancholy course 
Which almost stagnant its dull way doth wend 
Unto that sullen sea where all life’s waters tend! 


Then, start not, lady, at the earnest gaze 
Which greets thy beauty or adores thy grace, 
Tis the soul’s impulse to break forth im praise 
Of bright perfection in thy form and face. 
Fear not, with me Love is y’ fettered fast 
By Time and Wisdom, so he doth abide 
Alltame and listless, if one glance he cast, 
Unkindly checked he crouches at their side. 
Oh! never more shall his bright smile or wing 
Wave joyous o’er this heart, a sere and withered thing. 


Nor may he more than raise his timid eye 

To those stern tyrants whom he once did scorn, 
And when he feels that he can never die, 

He deep regretteth he was ever born. 
For him there are two seasons—sun and ice 

Are but their types. He no dull medium knows— 
He hath no temperate zone—no Paradise. 

Heaven pours its ecstasy—Hell its hopeless woes. 
He sits a Monarch all encrowned with power, 
Or pines a captive slave within some heart’s lone tower. 


Still though a captive he may ever feel 
The heart’s warm sunshine stealing through the bars ; 
Though Hope may never his stern bolts unseal, 
Yet eyes of kindness like the pitying stars 
Might with their gleams some thought of joy recall ; 
But ere their rays have his dark cell illumed, 
The Past excludes them with her leaden pall, 
Then shrinks he back a victim bound and doomed. 
Such the sad doom of all the loves that roam, 
Smile from the brilliant eye or make the heart their home. 
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THE COBLOU CATARACT. 


Indifference to whatever constitutes the won- 
derful or sublime of Nature’s works, may be truly 
said to be a prominent trait in the character of 
Virginians.* The traveller, wearied by a jour- 
ney, which he has been induced to take, with a 
view to gratify a curiosity, excited by an article 
which he has seen perhaps in a periodical, when 
arrived in the immediate vicinity of his object, 
can seldom obtain directions to the exact spot, 
where stands some wondrous work of nature, to 
see and examine which, he has resolved to sus- 
pend his daily avocations, and to perform a jour- 
ney of some hundreds of miles. He is indeed 
often to the man of whom he asks information, 


* Weare not disposed to accord entirely with this sweep- 
ing opinion of our intelligent correspondent, whose inter- 
esting sketch will be read, we are sure, with great plea- 
sure, but it cannot be denied that very many scenes of 
wild and picturesque beauty are often found in Virginia, 
which no tourist has yet thought it worth while to describe. 
All of us are familiar, from a thousand efforts of the pen 
and pencil, with the sublimity of the grande Chartreuse, 
the grandeur of the great St. Bernard, the placid loveli- 


ness of Lucerne,—while scarcely anything is known of! 


our own mountain scenery beyond a few famed localities, 
the Peaks of Otter, the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, the 
Hawk’s Nest and the Natural Bridge. We had hoped 
that Mr. Lanman, in his recent “ Letters from the Allegha- 
ny Mountains,’ would describe some unvisited nooks of 
the interior of Virginia, but in this we were disappointed. 
Mr. Simms, in a recent brochure, called “ Father Abbot,” 
has directed attention to some remarkable spots in South 
Carolina, and we trust that some one will soon do the like 
acceptable service for our own State. There is a little 
cascade, near the Sweet Springs, in the county of Alle- 
ghany, just across the line from the county of Monroe, of 
a very striking character, which we have never seen in 
the record of a travelling book-maker, but which would 
have been sonnetized long ago by Wordsworth, had it any- 
where tumbled over the rocks of Westmoreland. If the 
reader ever happens to stay a week at the Sweet Springs, 
and should feel ata loss how to employ an afternoon, let | 
him drive down to this cascade of “ Beaver Dam,” and he 
will see such queer masses of rock and entanglements of 
undergrowth, as we are sure he never saw anywhere else. 
Nature there exhibits herself in a frolic mood, indeed, the 
gentle roar of the waterfall keeping up as incessantacach- 





ination as the “ avnpiBpov yedaspa,” the multitudinous | 
laughter of the ocean, of which the old Greek poet has | 
told us ; and if the reader should chance to take the drive, | 
as we did, with a dozen or more of merry girls, he will in 
all probability manifest a disposition akin to Nature’s own. | 


But we are keeping the reader from our correspondent, | 


and we forbear.—[d. Mess, | 


an object of more interest, than a natural curi- 
osity, the sight of which’is worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic. An object of this sort, which in 
the interest it excites, will compare favorably 
with any thing of the kind in the Old Dominion, 
has recently been brought to notice by the merest 
accident. It is situated in the mountainous re- 
gions of Amherst county, about twelve miles 
from that old and much frequented watering- 
place, the Buffaloe Springs. Professor Garland, 
late of Randolph Macon College, while engaged 
in his favorite sport of fishing for trout, was in- 
duced to seek a point on one of the head waters 
of Pedlar river, where he was informed he would 
find an impediment utterly insurmountable to 
those beautiful fish; and where, as they always 
seek the highest point, they would probably be 
found assembled in large numbers. Upon his 
return to the spring, where he with bis family 
was sojourning for the benefit of the water, with 
as many fish as he could conveniently carry in 
his barouche, Mr. G. said his sport had been 
great even beyond his expectations; but that his 
attention had been wholly absorbed by one of 
the most magnificent scenes that had ever come 
under his observation. The obstruction which 
had arrested the further progress of the fish was, 
in his estimation, one of Nature’s rarest and 
most stupendous efforts. Thus by accident has 
been brought under intelligent notice, an object 
of the most startling interest, which but for Mr. 
G’s eager pursuit of his favorite diversion, would 
for ages perhaps remained unknown, except to 
the ignorant hunter, or the still more listless hus- 
bandman in pursuit of his wandering cattle. 

For the purpose of viewing a scene which 
had awakened such lively interest in the mind 
of one of Virginia's most gifted sons, a party, ac- 
cidentally assembled at Orinoco, the present res- 
idence of Capt. George Murkham, determined 
to visit it. From this place, the distance to the 
object of this notice is about five miles. A road 
which admits the safe passage Of wheel-carria- 
ges, intersects with the turnpike just one mile 
below Orinoco. Pursuing this road around the 
base of Mount Parnassus, about four miles in 
a northeasterly direction, the passenger is sur- 
prised to find a level plain on the summit of a 
lofty mountain, watered by a bold end limpid 
stream. About half a mile below this point, the 
mountain appears to have been cloven by some 
terrible convulsion into two parts, which are held 
together by a tremendous mass of solid granite. 
Over this rock, the stream, broken into three parts, 
is precipitated into the abyss below—a distance 
of notless than one hundred feet. Here it meets 
with another similar obstruction, and immedi- 
ately below still another, over which it tumbles 
aud roars and foams in a manner that defies de- 
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a stream uviting with another tributary of Pedlar 


‘ge to it the attention of those who possess the pow- 


LET. 
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The Spirit-Bird. 





at which the mountain terminates in the Valley, 
(a distance of perhaps half a mile,) the descent 
is not less than one thousand feet. Here the 


a river, enters the beautiful valley which stretches 
between Orinoco and the Blue Ridge, when it 
becomes as smooth and tranquil as above it is 
tumultuous and rapid. From the first obstruction 
to the valley, the stream lashed into foam, presents 
the appearance of a continuous bank of snow. 
The region round about for miles, is a series of 
sterile and precipitous mountains; and in the ap- 
proach to it, every object plainly indicates, that 
{ here, Nature designed to assert her sole and ab- 

solute dominion—here she intended to establish 


ee ane 


i herself in a scene of wild beauty and terrific 
kK grandeur, which can never be marred by the puny 
nl hand of man. 

i A very hasty and imperfect sketch of this 


strange and diversified work of nature, has now 
been presented mainly with a view of directing 


ers adequate to its just and faithful delineation. 
If it is not without “a local habitation,” the party 
before mentioned determined that it should no 
longer remain without ‘a name,” and for some 
fanciful reason dubbed it the Coblou Cataract. 

To the poet and the painter belongs the task 
of correctly delineating the emotions produced 
by objects of wonder and sublimity. Even poets 
and painters are not always able to communi- 
cate their own impressions; and it may be truly 
affirmed that the Coblou Cataracts presents an 
assemblage of objects combining at once the 
beautiful, the picturesque, the majestic and the 
sublime, well calculated to reduce even the poet 
to the “eloquence of silence.”. Above, the ex- 
tended plain covered for half the year with the 
most beautiful flowers of every variety and hue— 
the bold and limpid stream suddenly bursting 
from near the summit of a cloud-capped moun- 
tain—the tall pine and poplar, and still more 
stately oak, waving their branches amid the 
clouds: below the dark and fearful chasm—the 
ponderous rocks lifted from their ancient seats and 
hurled promiscuously into the bed of the stream, 
where they seem to stand in proud defiance of 
the angry water, which tumbles and roars and 
foams around them—Heaven’s aerial bow, form- 
ed in the continually rising spray—the long line 
of foam which seems a sheet of snow—all these, 
ii with many other less prominent objects, cannot 
ia fail to awaken the soul of the most listless, and 
i. to arouse the deepest emotions in the bosoms of 


THE SPIRIT-BIRD. 
BY MRS. ANNA PEYRE DINNIES. 


“In my newspaper reading lately I came across a beau- 
tiful superstition of the Seneca Indians, which I have 
attached to this sheet, thinking it well adapted for poeti- 
cal illustration.”—Private Letter. 


“ Among the superstitions of the Senecas, is one re- 


'markable for its singular beauty. When a maiden dies, 


they imprison a young bird until it first begins to try its 
power of song, and then, loading it with kisses and ca- 
resses, they loose its bonds over her grave; in the belief 
that it will not fold its wings, nor close its eyes until it 
has flown to the spirit-land, and delivered its precious 
burden of affection to the loved and lost.” 

[ Newspaper extract. 





I have nursed thee long, 
Sweet Bird! 
And thy first, faint song, 
Just heard, 
Feelings sad, but strong 
Has stirr’d 
In my heart. 


For the mystic hour 
It tells, 
When in Love the power 
That dwells 
Like scent in a flower, 
Its spells, 
May impart. 


Then here, on that spot 
Where she 
Sleeps, still unforgot 
By me; 
Oh, bird! fondly taught, 
Be free, 
And, be gone. 


Kisses I’ve given, 
To be 
Borne to yon heaven 
By thee 
To her, early riven 
From me, 
Left alone. 


Now unfold thy wing, 
And try, 
Through ether to spring, 
And high 
Let thy music ring, 
While I 
Watch unblest. 


*Till ended thy flight 
Shall be, 
And messenger bright, 
With thee 
Comes back the delight 
That she, 
Is at rest. 





) all such as “delight to look through Nature up 
is to Nature’s God.” 

le June, 1850. 
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THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


Let me not have this gloomy view, 

About my room, around my bed; 

But morning roses wet with dew 

Tocool my burning brows instead. 

As flow’rs that once in Eden grew, 

Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 

And every day the sweets renew, 

Till I, a fading flower, am dead.— Crabbe. 


It was well for poor Clara, that she fell into 
Dr. Leiber’s hands, for it required all his skill and 
benevolence to save her; he found her, when 
he arrived at Mrs. Nelson's, in a state of deliri- 
um, and at once perceived her case to be one of 
typhus fever, presenting some of the most alarm- 
ing symptoms of that dreadful disease. As Dr. 
Leiber sate by Clara’s bedside, and listened to 
her moanings and broken sentences, now calling 
on her father not to leave her, now murmuring 
the name of Augustus in the most plaintive ac- 
cents, he was convinced that mental distress had 
greatly aggravated the symptoms of her disease, 
and he felt that depth of pity for the sufferer, 
which can only fiad relief in action. 

Dr. Leiber, availing himself of the disordered 
state of Clara’s mind, called himself her father’s 
friend, and Clara would then, with an earnest, 
wistful, look, consent to receive medicines and 
nourishment from his hand, which she would not 
touch when administered by any one else. . But 
it was all important to her recovery, that she 
should be carefully nursed, and as Dr. Leiber 
was aware that Mrs. Nelson could not spare 
time to devote to her, and was sure, even could 
she have done so, that she was unfitted, by her 
nature aud habits, for such an office, he went out 
himself, in search of a woman, to whom he 
thought he could intrust her. 

Now it happened that Betty Price, the bearer 
of the letter from Augustus, was a professional 
nurse, and one whom Dr. Leiber frequently em- 
ployed, as he could rely ou her kindness of heart, 
aud implicit obedience to his instructions, and 


the bargain was soon concluded between them, | 


as he told her ke would not only pay himself 
the usual rate for such services, but would make 
her a present, if she acquitted herself to his sat- 
isfaction. It required all the aid which the 
careful nursing of Betty, and the skill of Dr. 
Leiber could give to Clara's youth, and naturally 
g0ed constitution, to enable her to struggle with 
the violence of her disease, and fearful was the 
conflict for days and nights between life and 
death. God has ordained, that in the bitterest 


Vou. XVI—56 


cups of mortal woe, some drops of precious balm 
should be mingled, that we may feel, even in the 
darkest moments, that He does not utterly 
abandon us, and in the kind heart of Dr. Leiber, 
her desolation and sufferings had awakened for 
her a degree of compassionate interest, which 
secured for her all the alleviation of suffering, 
that medical skill, money, or dearest of all to 
Clara, kind words or looks could eusure. It was 
so natural to Clara, to be loved and cared for 
like a child, that she was inexpressibly soothed 
by it, and as the idea became established in ber 
mind that Dr. Leiber was her father’s friend, she 
would cast upon him the confiding, helpless look 
so touching in childhood, and obey his directions 
implicitly. 

But at this stage of convalescence, when con- 
sciousness was fully restored, the sense of deso- 
lation, and the bitterness of crushed hope, fell so 
coldly, and heavily on the heart of the poor suf- 
ferer, that Dr. Leiber feared she would sink un- 
der a malady which his skill could not remove. 
He thought much and anxiously of the future of 
this poor girl, and revolved various methods in 
his mind, of doing something to alleviate her 
lot; to abandon her now, would be like casting 
a helpless infant on the highway, and yet he did 
not well see how he could provide for the happi- 
ness of a young girl, such a girl too as Clara. 

Just about this period, it happened that Gerald 
Devereux arrived at Philadelphia on business, 
and by one of those apparently casual coinci- 
dences, which often take place in real life, was 
‘made aware of Clara’s situation. Edith had re- 
quested him to purchase some trinkets for her, 
which she designed as presents to her cousins, 
and Gerald went for the purpose of executing 
her commission, to the shop of the very jeweller 
‘to whom Mrs. Nelson had sold Clara’s jewels. 
As Gerald was looking over a variety of lockets 
aad rings, his eye was caught by the peculiar 
workmanship and setting of a large pear! locket, 
which the jeweller pronounced to be an unique, 
and he recollected that he had seeu au orpament 
similar to this, worn by one with whom he was 
familiar. He examined it carefully, and per- 
ceiving a Germaa motto on the back of it, it sud- 
denly occurred to him, that he had seen this 
trinket wora by Clara. 

* May I ask, Mr. Vincent,” said Gerald, turn- 
ing to the jeweller, “ from whom you procured 
this trinket?” 

“This trinket, Mr. Devereux, belonged to a 
young lady who boards with a Mrs. Nelson; she 
is reduced to distress I believe, and Mrs. Nelson 
undertook to dispose of this locket, and some 
other jewelry for her.” 

“Did Mrs. Nelson mention the young lady’s 
name ?”’ 
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“ Yes, but I really forget it, I only remember | upon her, associated with her home, where alone 
it was a German name.” She had ever seen him. 

“It strikes me forcibly,” said Gerald, * that this | “Oh yes,” said Clara, “I will see him, if you 
locket belonged to a young lady with whom I will only be so good as to give me a few drops 
am well acquainted, and to whose father | owed of the restorative mixture Dr. Leiber left for me; 
some gratitude. Be so good as to tell me where | my hand shakes, or I would not trouble you.” 
Mrs. Nelson lives.”’ “Don’t agitate yourself so, Miss,” said Mrs. 

Mr. Vincent gave him the necessary directions, Nelson after having administered the drops, 
and Gerald set out immediately with the geue- | “just throw this shawl around you, and let me 
rous purpose of seeking Clara, ascertaining the smooth your hair a little, and take my arm just 
nature of her distress, and discovering w hether | across the passage, to my little private parlor, as 
he could render her any assistance, little doubt- | I call it, I will ask Mr. Devereux up, as | am sure 
ing that Clara was indeed the sufferer and a a could not get down stairs, and Dr. Leiber 
her entanglement with Augustus had been the | will be bere to look after you again to-morrow, 
cause of her present misfortunes. He soon ar- | and a pretty scold will he give, if he finds you 
rived at Mrs. Nelson’s, and knocking at the door, | are not mending.” 
it was opened by the mistress herself, who start-| Clara thanked Mrs. Nelson for her kindness 
ed back at the sight of a stranger, whose whole | and consideration, with so much gratitude and 
appearance bore the stamp of unmistakable gen- | humility, that it put ber in a fine humor with her- 
tility. self to find she was acting with such extraordi- 

Recovering herself almost immediately, Mrs. | nary kindness; she assisted her carefully into the 
Nelson asked the gentleman to walk in the par-| parlor, where Clara, resting in an arm chair, 
lor, and Gerald, after exchanging with her a few | awaited the arrival of Gerald with a beating 
civil speeches, inquired whether Miss Kaufman | heart. Once a wild thought darted through her 
boarded with her. Mrs. Nelson, with a look of brain, that perhaps he came from Augustus to 
much surprise, having answered in the affirmative, | express his penitence for his cruel desertivn, but 
Gerald proceeded to inform her that he was a|she feared to entertain such a thought for a mo- 
friend of Mr. Kaufman, an old acquaintance of| ment, lest it might become a hope, and she felt 
Clara's, and requested Mrs. Nelson to have the | that she could not bear the bitterness of disap- 
goodness to inform Miss Kaufman that Gerald | pointment. 

Devereux had called to see her. Clara extended her hand to Gerald as he en- 

** Perhaps sir, you do not know that Mr. Kauf-| tered the apartment, and for some minutes neither 
man died two or three months ago, and that| of them had power to utter a word; the past 
poor Miss Clara has been at death’s door, indeed | rushed with full force on Clara, she once more 
it is well for her she fell into charitable hands, or| saw her father, was once again transported to 
I don’t know what would have become of her, or| Rosendale. No one that retained the natural 
what will become of her now, for I am but a| feelings of a man, could have known Clara in 
lone widow with five children, and nothing to| her days of happiness, and looked upon ber now 
depend on but my own exertions.”’ unmoved, how deeply then must a heart such 

There is a sort of instinct, by which selfish| as Gerald’s feel the change he witnessed ! 
natures discover generous ones, and Mrs. Nelson| The sweet shades, and the bright bloom of 
felt that a chance had now offered itself to her, | Rosendale, which the sight of Clara recalled to 
of throwing off a burden, which she was unwil-| the memory of Gerald, contrasted painfully with 
ling to sustain longer than Clara’s slender re-| the narrow. dark parlor, whose very atmosphere 
sources lasted. was oppressive, but what was the pain occasiou- 

Gerald looked grieved and shocked —“Is Miss | ed by this change of outward circumstances, to 
Kaufman too ill to admit any one?” that with which he beheld the pale, trembling 

** Well, as you were her father’s friend, and an | girl before him, whose touching look of desvla- 
old acquaintance of hers, I dare say she willsee| tion and helpless wretchedness entered his very 
you, for she seems to feel very lonely like, and she | soul, and thought of the bright face, the lithe 
is able to walk about a little, though she has no| form, the spontaneous grace of movement, that 
heart to do it.” were once her own. ‘The contrast was so vivid, 

A smile, faint and sad as the pale moonlight | that he could almost have imagined it was the 
struggling through a dark cloud, lit up Clara’s| ghost of Clara he beheld. 
face when she heard the name of Gerald Deve-| But Gerald felt the necessity of restraining and 
reux; the frank kindness ef his manner had en-| concealing his emotion, and with a look and tone 
deared him to all the little circle at Rosendale, | such as one uses in soothing a child, he began 
and with his name many sweet, refreshing ima-| some kind inquiries with regard to her health and 
ges, many thoughts of peace and love, rushed! present situation. 
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Clara wiped away the tears which had trickled 
silently down her cheeks, and turuing to Gerald 
as to a true friend, encouraged by the depth and 
truth of the sympathy expressed in his counte- 
nance. she seemed to find reliefiu relating to him 
the death of her father. her leaving Rosendale, 
the loss of her only remaining friend, Miss Wood, 
how she had been brought to the verge of the 
grave herself, how she had heen restored by the 
kindness of Dr. Leiber:—coneluding her touch- 
ing narrative, the more affecting from its extreme 
simplicity, and from her forbearing any attempt 
at describing or expressing her feelings, which is 
so natural in sorrows “ past cure, past hope, past 
help,”’ by saying as if involuntarily, **Oh, would 
that he had let me die then!” 

She did not mention Augustus, but Gerald was 
sure that he had deserted her, and that her pre- 
sent situation was owing to his faithlessness and 
heartlessness; he had never felt so strongly be- 
fore the inefficacy of all the usual topics of con- 
solation; the world had no charms for her, she 
knew and cared little for its opinions or usages, 
she had lived like St. Pierre’s Virginia, in the 
enjoyment of the affections, of the beauties of 
nature, careless of the future; it had been happi- 
ness enough for her to listen to the songs of the 
birds, to watch the varying bloom of her flowers, 
to look abroad on “the pomp of groves and gar- 
niture of fields,” to love, and be loved by all 
within her home, and then dearest of all, to 
cherish brighter day-dreams of bliss, after her 
heart had been given to Augustus, than could ever 
have entered into the imagination of one, ac- 
quainted even in a slight degree, with the reali- 
ties of life. 
balm but in the consolation of religion, and 
he had never before felt so strongly the ne- 
cessity of such a support to human weakness; 
he had always thought that religious principle 
imparted strength, elevation, and consistency to 
the female character, but he had never perceived 
that in situations of extreme trial, such as the 
sterner spirit of man may nerve itself to endure, 
woman sinks and perishes without such support. 

Gerald knew that Mr. Kaufman had been a 
sceptic, he could therefore never have implanted 
a belief in the doctrines of revealed religion in the 
mind of his child, or have awakened such feel- 
ings within her heart, as the doctrines of the 
Gospel can alone produce ; but in witnessing his 
simple and harmless mode of life, and heholding 
Clara’s childlike and innocent gaiety, he had 
not thought of the uncertain foundation, on 
which all fabrics of earthly happiness rest, he 
remembered not, that when the storms arise, and 
the winds blow, all must be swept away, which 
are not founded upon a rock. 

Gerald felt awed and humbled atthe sight of 


Gerald knew for her there was no | 


|such utter desolation; he spoke to Clara of the 
consolations to be derived from the Word of God 
with a fervor and eloquence, of which but a few 
moments before, he would have thought himself 
incapable; indeed his thoughts and feelings 
clothed themselves in words, without the least 
consciousness of effort, so great was his desire to 
impart some comfort to her. 

Clara listened meekly, but she looked sad and 
bewildered—* If,” she said at last with a deep 
sigh, “ God indeed loves us, and I could believe 
so, the world would not be all darkness, and cold- 
ness, and sadness, but [ have never thought of 
these things. He seems so far, so distant, nor 
do I even know,” she added, and a flush passed 
over her pale face, “whether the Scriptures are 
indeed this Word. But I feel as if I should soon 
pass to that world where all these things will be 
known, and yet I cannot dread death, it is so 
hard for me to live now; but if I could die where 
I could look out upon shades and flowers, could 
hear the rustling of the wind amongst the trees, 
it seems that death would fall gently upon me as 
sleep.” 

“Clara,” said Gerald, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, ‘I feel assured the time will come when 
God will heal your sorrows, and I believe that 
He is now drawing you to Himeelf, however 
dark and rugged the path may be, which you are 
called to tread. But something must be done at 
once for your relief, as far as human means can 
avail; let me beg, that you will look upon me as 
a brother; and allow me to act towards you as 
such. Will you not?” 

Clara took the hand which he held towards 
her, in token of acquiescence, but she replied 
only by tears, which fell fast and unheeded. 

“You must leave this place, I will think how 
some suitable arrangement can be made to effect 
this purpose, I will tell my plans to good Dr. 
Leiber, with whom I am fortunately acquainted, 
and I am sure | can find for you some quiet, se- 
cluded place in the country, where you may re- 
gain your strength of body, and recover your 
peace of mind.” 

“T cannot thank you as I ought,” said Clara, 
‘yet time can never erase the memory of your 
kindness,” but she added, with some embarrass- 
ment and hesitation, “I fear I cannot leave this 
place, you know Rosendale is in the hands of 
Mr. Hopkins, and perhaps the money for my 
jewelry is already exhausted—I have been afraid 
to ask Mrs. Nelson about it, until I feel a little 
stronger; I must do something to support myself 
when I am able, and could perhaps get work 
more easily here than in the country.” 

It would not have been more painful to hear 
a young child talk of the necessity of supporting 
itself, to see the helpless infant oppressed with 
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the cares of the world, than to look at Clara and 
hear her talk thus. 

“Remember you have accepted me as a 
brother, you must allow me to think and act for 
you. I can raise money enough for all your 
wauts for sometime to come, if you will allow 
me to purchase and dispose of a part of your 
library, it would likewise be conferring a favor 
on me, for to me these bouks would have a double 
value.” Gerald would not grieve Clara by pro- 
posing to lay her underany pecuniary obligation. 

* Oh yes.” said Clara, “I should like to think 


that any of my dear father’s books were in your | 


hands or Dr. Leiber’s,” she paused and hesita- 


a sigh. 
“ Dr. Leiber would, I am sure, like to purchase 


passion for collecting rare books. 


come again in a day or two, to tell you what I 


have done, and know if it meets with your ap-| 


probation. Trust to me, and do not trouble 
yourself with cares for the future. 
this interview has been too agitating and ex- 
hausting for you. 
assist youto yourroom. Adieu, for the present.” 

“I trust every thing to you, I willdo whatever 
you think best, and I will try,” said Clara, with | 
a smile sadder than tears, “to follow your ad- 
vice, and study the Bible; if it is indeed the) 
Word of God, I think I shall feel it to be so, for | 
surely in mercy to my weakness, He will bring it | 
home to my heart. 

“I hope and believe that He will, but you ab-| 
solutely require rest now, and | must leave you.” 
He pressed kindly the cold and trembling hand | 
Clara extended towards bim, and withdrew. 

And the little parlor was narrow, dark, and | 
oppressive as before, but the light of kindness 
had illumined and cheered it; Clara breathed 
more freely, her crushed heart revived somewhat 
beneath its influence, and the vision of some 
quiet, secluded, shady spot, where she might close 
her. eyes in peace, was to her inexpressibly 
soothing. 

Gerald set to work immediately to put all his 
generous purposes with regard to Clara, into ex- 
ecution. He went at once to Dr. Leiber’s, and 
entered without preamble upon the subject of 
Clara, he found the good physician’s feeling’s 
deeply interested forher. Single-minded people, 
actuated by the same benevolent purpose, sel- 
dom find any difficulty in understanding each, 


——$—_. 


other, or in eoncerting plans for the accomplish. 
ment of their purpose. It was accordingly set- 
tled, that Gerald should go to Rosendale and see 
Mr. Hopkins, eonvince him that Clara was not 
entirely in his power, that for the sake of his 
own character it would be necessary to do her 
justice, make necessary arrangements for the 
preservation of Mr. Kaufman’s library, furniture 
and the few valuables left; meantime, Dr. Lei- 
ber and himself would advance a sufficient sum 
of money to defray the expenses of her board in 





But I fear 


I will eall to Mrs. Nelson to_ 


the country and supply her simple wants, and to 
relieve Clara’s mind from the oppressive sense 


of obligation, they would take some books from 
ted, how much she would have liked to offer as} 
a gift, the books that Gerald wished to purchase, | 
but remembering the inexorable necessity that 
controlled her actions, she checked the wish with occurred to Gerald how he might be able to find 
|such a residence as would be desirable. 
‘once chanced to Gerald to have some dealings 
some of them, I remember he used to have a 
I shall have, 
a few days leisure and will go to Rosendale and | 
arrange your affairs, meantime, I will make are 
rangements for your removal to the country, and | 


the shelves of her father. 
The next thing to be thought of, was some 
suitable family in which to place Clara, and it 


It had 


with a Mr. Hickman, a worthy man, of humble 
though highly respectable connexions, and it had 
been in his power to render him some services, 
which had called forth Hickman’s warmest grat- 
itude, and he had often declared how much plea- 
sure it would give him to be able to evince his 
regard for Gerald. It had been more than two 
years since Gerald had seen this man, until he 
met him unexpectedly in the street on the very 
| morning of the day, on which he became ac- 
quainted with Clara’s situation; he had been 
joo gratified at Mr. Hickman’s evident plea- 
sure at seeing him again, and the well to do air 
of his whole appearance. Hickman informed 
bi that a bachelor uncle, who had resided in 
| Maryland, had left him a comfortable farm, well 
stocked, and that he had been living upon it for 
more than a year, that he was now in Philadel- 
‘phia for a few days with his wife, who had been 
‘long urging him to bring her to this place on a 
‘visit to her mother. He went on to tell him that 
he had called his youngest boy Gerald, and that 
‘he was allowed by every one to be the flower of 
the flock, and Gerald promised to call next morn- 
‘ing to see his namesake. 

All these circumstances now rushed upon Ge- 
rald’s recollections, he remembered Mrs. Hick- 
mau as a cheerful, good-tempered looking wo- 
man, and he was sure from the hearty manner in 
which her husband praised her, that she made 
him happy. An abode with these good, and 
simple people, was exactly what he wished for 
Clara; quiet, kinduess, fresh air, rural sights and 
sounds, were best adapted for the restoration of 
her health and peace, as far as outward circum- 
stances could restore them. He lost no time in 
repairing to Mrs. Hickman’s lodgings, and found 
her surrounded by a happy little group of chubby 





children; he did not forget to inquire for his 
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little namesake, whom he placed on his knee. 
while he distributed a variety of presents, with 
which he had crammed his pockets for the chil- 
dren. He scanned Mrs. Hickman’s countenance 
carefully, and was much pleased with its cheer- 
ful, placid expression, and still more by the un- 
pretending, simple good-hearteduess of her man- 
ner and conversation. 

After conversing with her on various topics, so 
as to elicit some information with regard to their 
manner of life, Gerald narrated Clara’s story to 
the Hickmans, omitting only the part of it which 
related to Augustus, told them how he had become 
acquainted with her, and requested if such an 
arrangement would occasion them no serious in- 
convenience, that they would receive her as a 
boarder in their family for a year. Mr. Hick- 
man was glad to do anything to oblige Gerald, 
but Mrs. Hickman was likewise interested and 
touched by his account of Clara, which Gerald 
gave with minuteness and pathos, for he thought 
his task but half done, unless he could enlist her 





feelings in Clara’s favor, and he expressed with | 


so much warmth and sincerity, his confidence in 
the kindness with which she would be treated 
under her roof, that when he had finished speak- 
ing, Mrs Hickman seemed quite as intent as him- 
self that the plan should be carried into exe- 
cution. 

Delighted w ith the success of his scheme, Ger- 
ald hastened next day to impart it to Clara. 
He found her waiting anxiously for him, and she 
consented immediately to every arrangement he 
proposed, expressing in terms of the most touch- 
ing simplicity her gratitude to Gerald. It was, 
however, but too evidentto him, that Clara looked 
forward without hope to the future, but that her 
utmost wish now was to die in peace. 

Dr. Leiber approved highly of the arrange- 
ment Gerald had made with regard to Clara, for 
he thought nothing would be so likely to save 
her, as a change of air and scene; he had gather- 
ed from Clara’s incoherent speeches, from Mrs. 
Nelson's and Betty Price’s hints, that she was 
suffering from the desertion of some lover, in 
whom she had trusted, and a speedy removal 
from Philadelphia, he thought absolutely essen- 
tial to her recovery. But he almost feared, that 
such a crushing sorrow, following such sad he- 
reavements, had fallen on that young heart witha 
weight too heavy to be shaken off. When he went 
to take leave of Clara, he felt at first somewhat 
embarrassed how to utter the feelings of almost 
paternal tenderness with which he regarded her, 
for it was easier for him to do a thousand kind 
things, than to express an affectionate seutiment, 
but there was something so sweet, so sad, so sub- 
missive, so child like in Clara’s look and manner, 
that his embarrassment vanished, and he found 


himself talking to her, as he would have done 
to his own child. 

Clara wept at his kindness, and held his rough 
hand closely clasped between both her own, as if 
loath to leave him; she promised in compliance 
with his request to write a few lines to him from 
time to time, to acquaint him with the state of 
her health, and should her situation become un- 
pleasant, or any thing arise to make the assist- 
ance of a friend needful, to acquaint him with it. 

Dr. Leiber’s loud tone, and somewhat rough 
manner softened involuntarily in talking to Clara, 
and when he entreated her in the most urgent 
manner to attend to the general prescription he 
gave her for her health, told her he had called 
himself tosee Mrs. Hickman, and delivered into 
her care some medicines for her body, with 
directions how they were to be used, as he knew 
Clara would not take care of herself, and a few 
books, which she must also use as medicines for 
the mind ; all these proofs of kind and conside- 
rate affection overcame Clara’s assumed compo- 
sure. She tried to smile, but tears came unbid- 
den ; she suppressed all expression of the feelings 
that were struggling at her heart, for she under- 
stood the nature of true kindness too well not 
to know, that one word of cheerfulness or hope, 
uttered by her, would have been more accepta- 
ble to Dr. Leiber, than all the thanks and grati- 
tude she could express, but how impossible to 
utter this word, when her heart seemed dead 
within her. 

“God bless you, my child,” said Dr. Leiber, 
“remember He can comfort you, when all hu- 
man comfort fails.” 

This was a source of comfort, of which poor 
Clara knew nothing, the words fell cold on her 
heart. The next morning she left Philadelphia, 
with what different sensations, from those with 
which she had entered it! She looked back 
upon it, as the tomb of her hopes, and the 
only wish that she felt then, was that her heart 
could be laid open before Augustus, that he 
might behold all its misery and desolation. 


CHAPTER XXXIIlI. 


Thy check too swiftly flushes; o’er thine eve 
The lights and shadows come and go too fast, 
Thy tears gush forth too soon, and in thy voice 
Are sounds of tenderness too passionate 

For peace on earth; oh! therefore, child of song, 
Tis well thou should’st depart. 


Mr. Hickman’s farm was situated within a few 
miles of Bellevue, but bis family were in such a 
different sphere of life from that in which the 
Lennox’s moved, that the family at Bellevue 





were scarcely aware of their existence, with the 
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exception of Mrs. Lennox, who took pride in 
knowing something of the character and condition 
of all within her immediate neighborhood. As a 
large landed proprietor, she felt not only pride, but 
pleasure, in using every means to extend her influ- 
ence in her vicinity, and to render herself useful. 
She knew the Hickmans as worthy and industri- 
ous people, and had had occasional dealings with 
Mr. Hickman; but her daughters had never 
thought of them, until the report reached them, 
that the Hickmans had brought with them from 
Philadelphia, one of the most beautiful young 
creatures that the suu ever shone upon, but that 
she never appeared when they had visitors, but 
remained either in the seclusion of her own room, 
or wandered about alone. This was quite mate- 
rial enough wherewith to weave a romantic tale, 
and Mary especially became very desirous to 
hear something more of this lovely creature, who 
must have some secret cause for unhappiness ; 
she often wished that it might be possible, in 
some of her long rambles, to encounter this mys- 
terious stranger; but more than two months had 
now elapsed since her arrival in the vicinity, and 
she had never been seen, except accidentally, by 
any of the neighbors. 

In the lively sketches which Mary gave her 
cousins of the country around them, and its in- 
habitants, she did not fail to mention the cir- 
cumstance of the fair inmate of Cloverdale, Mr. 
Hickman’s residence, and the hint was quite suf- 
ficient to set Virginia’s imagination busily to 
work. Mary was quite amused at the degree of 
interest she had excited, and declared she was 
delighted to find that she had secured Virginia's 
sympathy, and hoped she would aid her in devi- 
sing ways and means to obtain a sight of the 
beautiful incognita. 

But as it sometimes happens, our wishes are 
unexpectedly gratified, in a very simple manner, 
when we had despaired of attaining them by any 
exertion of our own. On the very Sunday after 
Mary’s conversation about Clara, there appeared 
in the parish church, just opposite to Mrs. Len- 
nox’s pew, a young girl who was certainly a 
stranger. She was dressed in deep mourning, 
in a style of the utmost simplicity, and a black 
veil shaded, without obscuring, a face which was 
beautiful enough to satisfy even the highly 
wrought expectations of Mary and Virginia. 
Two rosy-cheeked, curly-headed children, whose 
faces glowed with health and happiness, but 
who were evidently not of kindred blvuod, sat be- 
side her, leant upon her, and from time to time 
looked up fondly in her face, but she seemed 
quite unconscious that they were near her. 

She was evidently listening with deep and 
anxious attention to.Mr. Morton’s discourse, and 
she might have supposed a portion of it to be 





addressed directly to herself, had vot the cireum- 
stances of the case rendered this impossible. He 
spoke of the consolations of religion to those 
who were bereaved and afflicted; he contrasted 
the nature of earthly and of heavenly hope; he 
portrayed in lively colors the deceitfulness and 
precariousness of the one—the certainty and sta- 
bility of the other; he drew an affecting picture 
of one deceived and disappointed in earthly hopes 
of bliss, unsustained by any Christian consola- 
tion, uncheered by any belief that afflictions are 
sent in love by a Heaveuly Father, and contrast- 
ed this state forcibly with that of a Christian 
under similar sorrows, sustained by an unshaken 
confidence that every event of his life was or- 
dered by Divine Love, transcending in degree any 
earthly affection beyond the power of language 
to express. 

Clara’s attention became so absorbed, that she 
was unconscious of the presence of the audi- 
ence, and throwing back her veil, she sat with 
her eyes rivetted on the preacher; presenting to 
the view of the spectators a face and figure which 
poets and artists would have delighted to pre- 
serve, by the bright creations of the pencil or 
the pen, and which no one could view without 
interest and admiration. Virginia's attention 
soon became completely engrossed in watching 
the varying expression of the sad, yet tender emo- 
tions, which agitated Clara’s heart, on a face 
which, ouce beheld, could never be forgotten ; 
yet it was not one of angelic or classic beauty, 
she looked one ‘of the fairest of earth’s daugh- 
ters,” and yet the single-minded, the artless child, 
with all the mobility of aspect which gives so 
much interest to the contemplation of childhood. 

Clara was not strong enough to bear the in- 
tensity of her emotions; she had been liable to 
nervous seizures ever since her illness, and now 
she felt a sudden faintness come over her, at- 
tempted to rise, but sank back in her seat and 
fainted. Virginia was the first person to perceive 
her situation, and notwithstanding her natural 
timidity, rose as if by an involuntary impulse, 
and approaching Clara, attempted to raise her in 
her arms; this movement attracted the attention . 
of the congregation, and several persons also 
arose and would have crowded around Clara, 
but Margaret, who had instantly followed Vir- 
ginia, made them comprehend that they would 
injure rather than benefit the sufferer. 

In cases where action was required, Virginia 
had hitherto always given way to Margaret; but 
her interest and sympathy were so much roused 
on the present occasion, that she continued to 
support Clara, and attempted to loosen the fas- 
tenings of her dress around the neck, and in her 
hurry and agitation drew out a chain, to which 
was suspended a small miniature set in brilliants. 
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A hasty glance showed her the features of Au- 
gustus Vernon, and her hand trembled so much 
that it attracted the notice of Margaret, who had 
placed herself before Clara, to screen her as much 
as possible from observation. Mary Lennox, 
who was assisting Virginia to support Clara, per- 
ceived the sudden emotion that overcame her, 
but supposed her paleness to be occasioned by 
some sympathetic nervous affection, and whis- 
pered to her to resign her place to Margaret. 
Virginia remained as if spell-bound, while Mar- 
garet hastily replaced the miniature in the folds 
of Clara’s dress, and taking Virginia’s place, re- 
duubled her efforts to restore animation to the 
death-like form of Clara. 

It was a long time before the faintest color re- 
turned to Clara's cheek. or the beating of her 
pulse beeame perceptible. Mr. Hickman came 


to the side of the pew in which Clara was, his | 


countenance eX pressing so much concern and per- 





on her brow in living characters too plainly not 
to be recognized, and a conviction began rapidly 
to gain ground in Virginia’s mind, that she had 
given her heart to one wholly unworthy of it, 
and a belief almost equally painful, that she had 
been the means of destroying the happiness of 
this fair, young creature. 

Mr. Morton perceiving the attention of the 
congregation completely distracted by the scene 
that had just taken place, after pausing a few 
minutes, concluded his discourse with a few brief 
remarks. Cecilia and Louisa observed Virginia’s 
unusual paleness, and the distressed expression 
of her countenance, but as they had no suspi- 
cion of the true cause of her emotion, ascribed 
it to an excess of sensibility, acting upon a ner- 
vous temperament, and thought a short walk 
in the bracing air would restore her to her usual 
state of feeling. 

Meantime, the carriage moved slowly to- 





plexity, that Mary Lennox approached and pro- 
posed to him that, as soon as Clara had recovered 
sufficiently to be moved, her cousin Margaret and 
herself should take her to Cloverdale and con- 
sign her to the care of her friends. Bellevue 
was so near, that her sister and other cousins, 
(Mrs. Lennox had stayed at home from the ef- 
fects of a slight cold,) would find the walk home 
pleasant rather than otherwise. 
Mr. Hickman seemed very grateful and much 
relieved by this proposal, for as Clara had walked 
with the children and himself to church, he had 
no means of conveying her back; and as carria- 
ges were by no means so numerous in those days 
as at present; be was somewhat at a loss to 
think of whom he should ask the favor to carry 
her home. Mary’s kind and affable address set 
him at bis ease, and after many thanks, he sup- 
ported Clara as soon as she had recovered sufli- 
ciently to be moved, and placed her in Mrs. Len- 
nox’s carriage, Mary and Margaret accompany- 
ing him; he then took ashort cut across the fields 
to Cloverdale, saying that he should reach it 
almost as soon as the carriage arrived there. 
Mary hastily apprised her sisters, as she passed 
their pew, of the arrangement she had made, of 
which they testified their approbation, aud Vir- 
ginia returned almost mechanically and placed 
herself between Cecilia and Louisa, completely 
overwhelmed by the discovery she had made; 
this poor, young girl must be the Clara of whom 
Gerald Devereux had spoken, and if she could 
have entertained any doubt on the subject, it 
would have been removed, by hearing one of the 
children ask their father in a whisper, whether 
poor Miss Clara would ever be well again. To 


look at Clara and doubt her truth and innocence, 
would have been impossible for one so ingenu- 
ous and pure-minded as Virginia; it was written 


wards Cloverdale, and Clara rested in Marga- 
‘ret’s arms; a faint color had returned to her 
cheeks, but it was some time ere she appeared 
\to recover her consciousness ; then looking up, 
,and perceiving only strange faces, she said al- 
most wildly, ‘* Where am I: what has happened. 
‘Oh do not carry me away again; let me die in 
panes: 

Margaret assured her in the most soothing 
tones of their sympathy; told her she was just 
‘recovering from a long swoou—that her cousin 
and herself were carrying her back to her friends, 

and that she must remain perfectly quiet and 
give herself up to their care. 

| As Clara’s scattered senses returned, and she 
became fully conscious of what had passed, 
‘and of her present situation, she tried to apolo- 
_gise for the trouble she was giving, to thank 
Margaret and Mary for their kindness, but emo- 
tion choked her utterance, and the oppression of 
her heart was somewhat relieved by a shower of 
irrepressible tears. 

* Excuse this weakness,” she said, as soon as 
she could articulate; * I was very near dying a 
few mouths ago, and have not yet recovered my 
strength.” 

Margaret and Mary used their utmost kindness 
and address to soothe poor Clara, and at length 
succeeded in quieting and composing her, but she 
was so utterly exhausted, that she scarcely ut- 
tered a word until they reached Cloverdale. 

Mrs. Hickman was greatly surprised at their 
arrival; but she received them with much kind- 
ness, and seemed much concerned at Clara’s 
situation, and the cousins were very favorably 
impressed by the tenderness with which she spoke 
to Clara, and assisted her to her own apartment. 
Clara begged to be left to the care of one of the 
servants, saying she was so completely exhausted, 
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that she should soon fall into a profound sleep, 
which would restore her more effectually than 
any thing else could do. 

Mrs. Hickman yielded to Clara’s request. and 
after giving directions to the servant that she 
should be called if Clara seemed more indispo- 
sed, returned to the little parlor where she had 
left Margaret and Mary sitting. She pressed 
them to remain awhile and partake of some cakes 
and apples, to which they consented, being glad 
to avail themselves of the opportuuity to con- 
verse longer with her, as they felt a strong and 
increasing interest in Clara. Mrs. Hickman ob- 
served this feeling, and being naturally of acom- 
municative and unreserved disposition, told them 
all she knew of Clara’s history, adding her con- 
jectures that she had been deceived and disap- 
pointed in some love affair. She told, too, of 
the interest Dr. Leiber and Gerald had shown in 
her fate, and how Mr. Hickman’s attachment to 
Gerald had induced them to receive her as a 
boarder, though she remarked that her own feel- 
ings had now become so much interested in 
Clara, that she would not part with her upon 
any account. 

Margaret’s color deepened, and her eye spar- 
kled, as Mrs. Hickman dwelt on Gerald’s prai- 
ses, saying he had such an open, noble, kind 
way of doing every thing, that he never seemed 
afraid of anybody suspecting him of trying to 
conceal anything, and though Miss Clara was so 
young and so beautiful, and he seemed so much 
interested about her, any one with an eye in their 
head might see that he had no more thought of 
being in love with her than old Dr. Leiber had, 
but had behaved to her exactly as if he had been 
her brother. 

Mrs. Hickman expatiated on Clara’s sweet- 
ness, her innocence, and total ignorance of the 
world, pleased at the strong interest evinced by 
her auditors, and they were all unconscious of 
the lapse of time, until they were reminded of it 
by the entrance of Mr. Hickman and the chil- 
dren.. ‘The conversation which had so engrossed 
the cousins being interrupted, after exchang- 
ing a few kind and civil speeches with the Hick- 
mans, they tookleave. Margaret returned home 
full of thought, and found Virginia had retired to 
her room on the plea of a headache. When the 
sisters were alone together, Virginia expressed 
her feelings without reserve, and Margaret was 
rejoiced to find that though the discovery of the 
morning had occasioned her so much pain, that 
it had made a deep and salutary impression on 
her heart. The light of truth had shown upon 
her mind, and Margaret doubted not that ere 
long her restoration to herself and her friends 
would be completed. 


Fas *#e** 
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The year is nigh his last faint breath— 
His last faint breath most melancholy ;— 
The winds are wailing for his death 
Amid the cedar, pine and holly, 
Those ever-greens most melancholy. 


A moment ere the dawn is nigh! 
A moment’s thought to bygone pleasure, 
The light is in the rosy sky, 
The grand old sun his daily measure 
Begins to treal—of joy and pleasure. 


Say not—the past is nothing worth. 

The field where heart and soul should labor 
Before us lies. The olden earth, 

The olden music, pipe and tabor, 

Shall win our thoughts awhile from labor. 


* * * cad 


Some scene that in the bygone time 

Stirred all the blood perchance may linger;— 
Some olden strain—forgotten rhyme, 

Touched gaily by the lip or finger, 

May rise and for an instant linger. 


* * a * 


I knew a rosy face, an eye 
That stole the heart, a look so tender 
That oft I’ve coveted to die— 
If dying I might but defend her, 
That young, frank soul, so pure and tender. 


A golden ripple—and beneath 
A forehead than the snow-drop purer, 
An eye and lip to cheat the breath,— 
A smile that bent all knees before her, 
Than rosy dawning, lovelier, purer. 





That angel face, so bright and fair, 
Shall never more come back. A vision 
That stirred the heart like that—an air, 
Caught as it were from fields Elysian, 
Shall never more strike on the vision. 


” * ” 


Ah, where are now the joys of spring— 
Of golden autumn, radiant summer, 
The days when jubilant as a king, 
O’er flowery beds the little hummer 
Reigned like the genius of the summer. 


Ah, where, old year, are all your hopes— 
Your merry tricks and jocund amblings,— 
Your wanderings over flowery slopes,— 
Your meadow, river, greenwood, gamboling,— 
Ah, where are now your joyous ambling ? 


The fields were bright, the greenwood fair, 
And sparkled on the happy river. 

Your voice came laughing on the air— 
Your life methought would last forever, 
Tho’ flowing like that happy river! 
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You came! and all was joy-impressed, 
From Tampa to the Laughing Water.* 

Sweet flowers were wreathed around your breast, 
Placed there by May, your gentle daughter,— 
May-cups and lilies of the water! 


But soon the old days, evermore 


That must come back—rushed on to find you, 


And Ruin like a panther’s roar 
In forest-depths came on behind you ; 
And now, Old Year, his arm will find you! 


Dead year! I hold you to aceount, 
My joys and you have fled together :— 
Like birds that flying southward mount 
Above the sea and stormy weather— 
So fled my hopes and you together! 


The words died out, methought I heard 
A jocund sound of mirth and laughter, 
That rose like something wild and weird 
From the inner air; but coming after 
The last sad voice, was maddest laughter. 


A sound of tinkling cymbals too, 

Came on the air and murmurous drumming; 
No form was present to the view, 

But soon a sound said, “ He is coming! 

Let him be met with trumps and drumming !” 


A sudden silence—then a voice 
Of calmest strength came to me slowly— 
But with such tone I did rejoice 
To hear its accent breathed so lowly— 
And like a silver bell rung slowly. 


“ Why ponder over buried hopes? 
Why over olden day-dreams hover ? 
The Future’s golden portal opes, 
The past is gone, is dead, is over,— 
Why then above its ashes hover ? 


“You loved a maiden; she was dear— 
Most dear to you—too dear to flatter. 
You lost her—for you could not steer 
Thro’ love and brilliant eyes,—no matter! 
I say ’twas well you could not flatter! 


“Then come with me, and leave behind 
These mournful memories and illusions, 
Fit only for the timid mind 
That still will cling to past del usions, 
Altho’ it knows them mere illusions. 


“ We breast the dawn of other days; 
Not looking on the traversed woodland, 
Where all is but as gloomy haze; 
Such as along the shores of Nordland, 
Wraps all the dim, pine-waving woodland. 


* The Indians call the Falls of St. Anthony Mene Ha- 


ha, or the Laughing Water. 


Vor. XVI—57 





“Oh, think no longer of the past; 
Of joys that we can ne’er live over; 
They flew like down upon the blast, 
That rushes chill—tho’ memory hover 
Still in the gloaming,—all is over! 


“The shadow of a vanished dream 

Shall steep our eyes no more in sorrow. 
The future hours before us gleam, 

A nobler fate, a brighter morrow, 

With nought of heart-corroding sorrow. 


“ Then rise and come! the rosy dawn 
Is in the east, and all the nations 
Bathed in the crimson flush of dawn, 
Are pouring out their full oblations ;— 
The people of a thousand nations !” 


Ah, no! these hopes are vain and frail, 
The joys of earth are dead or dying ; 
Her flowers are very sad and pale, 
Her only utterance, sorrowful sighing, 
For all these pleasures dead or dying. 


What brings the New Year in his train? 
Another act of Life’s sad drama ; 
More hours and sins the soul to stain— 
Some novel creed, a newer Lama 
To act its part in the great drama. 


The surges on the sounding shore— 
The shore of Life’s tempestuous ocean— 
Will still with giant voices roar, 
And echo to the clouds’ commotion, 
That sweep across that gloomy ocean! 


The pines, far in the dreamy wood, 

Will raise their organ notes of mourning ; 
The swallow in among his brood, 

Look sad to other skies returning ; 

The old routine of grief and mourning ! 


But careless of my words—* Farewell!” 
The voice replied, “ Behold the stranger 
Who comes like gallant knight in selle, 
To breast the flood of time and danger,— 
He comes! the youthful, rosy stranger! 


“ Fast in his selle! and under him 
A courser, like the wind that follows 
Close on the clouds, whose shadows swim 
Across the hills and fields and hollows, 
Still flying from the wind that follows. 


“ With brow erect, and eyes of light— 
All foes, with joyous laughter, scorning, 
He comes! and now, no more of night, 
But thro’ the earth a rosy morning, 
All idols of the darkness scorning !” 


Richmond, Dec. 1849. 
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LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 


New-York, June 18, 1850. 


I presume that none of your readers are so 
straight-laced, as to wish me to omit from my 
monthly bulletin, the famous sounds which are 
just now the rage in New-York, because they 
labor under the suspicion of having their origin 
in arrant imposture. Should the deception be 
brought to light, and the whole affair exploded, 
before my letter makes acquaintance with your 
types, the account I shall give may prove a com- 
fortable ghost-story, for which almost every body 
has a taste the world over, mot excepting such 
good authorities as Scott and Irving and All- 
ston. 

I believe Dr. Johnson never entirely recovered 
from his faith in the Cock-Lane Ghost, which 
became such a notorious character in London 
about acentury ago, and Southey describes, with 
all the gravity of a poet-laureate, the weird noises 
that so long haunted the Wesley family, winding 
up his smooth narrative with the expression of 
his belief that they were preternatural phenome- 
na sent to convince the conceited Sadduceeism of 
the age, that there were more things in heaven 
and earth than were dreamt of in its philosophy. 
I own I have no such incontinent facility of faith. 
I cannot conceive the mental affinities which see 
a ghost in every object that they cannot call by 
name, and ascribe the rattle of the Rochester 
knockings to the ageney of departed spirits, 
because they ean tell no other way in which they 
are produced. Nor, on the other hand, am I 
ready to charge the lady ghost-seers with a set- 
tled plan of deception. They seem more like 
persous, who have come into possession of pow- 
ers which they do not comprehend themselves, 
but for which having become responsible, they 
wish to show them off to the best advantage. 
That they are free from all artifice or vanity in 
the management of these powers, no one can 
imagine who remembers the ‘mingled yarn” of 
which the web of human life is composed. I 
know how much easier it is to sweep off all such 
pretensions with one withering expression of 
scorn; but he who believes that there isa “ Night- 
Side of Nature,” not yet put into equations or 
formulas, will maintain a large latitude of chari- 
ty, whatever limits he may place on the excur- 
sions of his faith. With the facts of Mesmer- 
ism and Clairvoyance, in spite of their baffling 
uncertainty, we should be slow to believe that 
the resources of nature are bounded by our ex- 
perience, or that a new order of facts may not 





be made known, without implying either impos- 
ture on the one hand, or the lifting up the brazen 
veil of the future state on the other. 

But a truce to these gravities, and let me pro- 
ceed to my story. I merely wished to be politi- 
cal for a moment, and “define my position” as 
a mere outside spectator, without the shadow of 
a theory, or a belief, or an opinion, in regard to 
the facts in question. It is my function to de- 
scribe and not to philosophise. 

It is now over a fortnight since these itinerant 
Sybils arrived in New-York. They have been 
visited by hundreds every day since they came 
here. Their room at Barnum’s Hotel is con- 
stantly thronged with a crowd of aspirants, some 
eager to pry into the seeret of the deception, 
others curious to converse with a departed spirit. 
In general, they are treated with courtesy, their 
own manners being modest and rather prepos- 
sessing, though at times a savage customer comes 
along, who shows that the spirit which hung the 
witches, has not quite passed away with the 
boasted light of the nineteenth century. You 
find all sorts of persons in the ghostly drawing- 
room,—fashionable ladies, grave divines, scoff- 
ing editors, inquisitive travellers, live Hoosiers 
from the far West, and almost always some one 
or more sceptical celebrity of New-York, with 
a swarm of all those spirits who are tormented 
with the demon of unrest, floeking to such an exhi- 
bition of the marvellous, like moths to a candle. 

The operators consist of a party of six per- 
sons, Mrs. Fox, an elderly matron of fair, rotund 
figure, with nothing special in her appearance to 
distinguish her from the neat-handed dames of 
Genesee county,—her three daughters, one of 
them a married lady, and the two others, young 
girls, neither apparently over eighteen,—and two 
gentlemen, who officiate as the masters of cere- 
monies and pursuivants in the wizard pageant. 
The ladies seem to possess the usual degree of 
intelligence; there is nothing that designates 
them as spiritual revelators, prophetesses, orim- 
postors; the two youngest, in particular, often 
giving the most unmistakeable evidence of re- 
garding the performance as a bore, and of wish- 
ing that it might soon come to a close. 

The visitors are seated at a long table,—a part 
of the ordinary furniture of the room,—the la- 
dies on a sofa near each other, and the whole 
company forming a sort of magie circle, before 
the sounds begin to be heard. They then break 
out, apparently under the floor of the room,— 
sometimes commencing suddenly with a full, 
sonorous roll, almost startling the unwary audi- 
tor out of his propriety, but more frequently ex- 
hibiting in the first instance a succession of faint, 
low, irregular raps, not unlike the strokes of a 
muffled drum,—but, in either case, indicating 
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that the unknown agents are on hand and ready 
to make further communications. 

The question may then be asked either by one 
of the ladies, or any visitor. Will the spirits 
converse with such or such an individual?’ The 
auswer to this is by no meanscertain. ‘The un- 
seen rappers appear to be quite capricious in 
their tastes. They sometimes give a flat nega- 
tive. Often they yield a conditional consent, 
saying that they will converse with the persons 
at some other time—perhaps at a later period of 
that session. I have neticed no principle in the 
selection of the favored individuals. The most 
intelligent person in the room is as likely te be 
accepted as any other. Nor can he flatter him- 
self that he will be heard ia preference te any 
gaping fanatic who happens to be present. I 
see that at the reunion, about which so much has 
been said in the newspapers, at the house of 
Rev. Dr. Griswold, a decided partiality was 
shown to Dr. Francis and Mr. Fenimore Coop- 
er. At other times, no answer at all is vouch- 
safed to those who are most inclined to swallow 
the pretensions. Often when apparently the la- 
dies seem mest desirous to make a favorable im- 
pression, they are mocked with an astringent si- 
lence. Perhaps this is an element in the com- 
plot. 

Supposing, then, the preliminaries to be ar- 
ranged, and an acceptable interlocutor on the 
“inquiry bench,” the question is usually asked, 
with a view to identifying the pretended ghost, 
What was your age when you left the body? 
This question is often followed by raps, showing 
the correct number of years; as often, by silence; 
and not unfrequently, by an aaswer altogether 
erroneous. Another method is to write dewn 
several figures, including the right one, at which 
the spirit knocks, on its being touched with the 
pencil. In most cases that I have seen, the an- 
swers are given correctly by this method. Simi- 
lar questions are then put, and the replies, though 
often wide of the mark, are frequently so cor- 
rect as to excite as much astonishment in the 
company, as when Madame McAllister disap- 
pears from the table at the pistol-shot of her hus- 
band. Another mode is for the spirits to call for 
the alphabet, which is slowly repeated by the offi- 
ciating hierophant, and a knock is heard at each 
letter of which the answer is composed. Such 
is the usual modus operandi, and if you choose, I 
will give you some instances of its application 
which I have witnessed myself. 

A gentleman from Charleston, S. C., names 
several cities, inquiring which of them is his res- 
idence. Knock at Charleston. How many 
weeks since I left there?) Knocks the number. 
Am I thinking of father? mother? brother ? 
wife? Knocks at the relative in his mind. Other 





questions about his family and pursuits are an- 
swered correctly, but, I believe, this gentleman 
did not extend his inquiries into the spiritual 
world. 

A farmer-looking personage—brown and weath- 
er-stained, from Indiana, after being rebuffed for 
two or three times, at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing an interview. Can I converse with my de- 
ceased son? Yes. With my daughter? Yes. 
Are their spirits present? Yes. Can I speak 
to them directly? Yes. Do you know me? 
No answer. Soon the signal was given for the 
alphabet. The words were spelled out. “They 
are always with you.” Are youhappy? Yes. 
Are you happy together? No direct reply, but 
a succession of rhythmical knocks were heard, 
which the old man recognized as a favorite tune 
which his son and daughter had been in the habit 
of playing together on the piano and violin. He 
was greatly agitated, and no further questions 
were then asked. 

On another occasion, a highly intelligent lady, 
who had been drawn by the general current of 
curiosity into a visit to the ghost-seers, was receiv- 
ed with very considerable empressement. On her 
solicitation of an interview, the knocks were 
emphatical, and as far as one could understand 
this “dead language,” seemed particularly cor- 
dial. Wishing to step out of the usual routine 
of family questions, she fixed on Jean Jacques 
Rousseau as the spirit she would evoke. Can I 
converse with him? was the first question, of 
course conceding the name. Yes. Was he an 
American? No answer. A German? No 
answer. A Frenchman! Yes. Did he live in 
the preseat century? No answer. In the last? 
Yes. Does he now retain the views which he 
cherished on earth? He does not. Does he 
think as he did of the family relation? No. 
Will he tell the number of his names? Three 
distinct raps. Will he rap the letters in his last 
name? After several confused knocks, no one 
being able to count the number, eight knocks 
were given. Will he rap the letters in his first 
name? Wronganswer. Will he rap the letters 
in his three names? Wrong answer. 

The lady discontinued the conversation with 
the firmest conviction that all she had witnessed 
was clearly the result of accident or deception. 
Others drew the opposite inference from the 
same facts. Minds will differ. 

A German gentleman present then took up the 
thread of inquiry, proposing his questions in the 
French language. They related to his family 
abroad, or deceased, and were all answered cor- 
rectly. 

At another time, a literary gentleman of this 
city proposed to converse with the poet Goethe. 
This was found to be nocasy matter. At length, 
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the answer came, that no one could converse 
with him directly, but that questions concerning 
him would be replied to. The following dia- 
logue then commenced. Will you rap the num- 
ber of tens in his age? Eightraps. The num- 
ber of tens since he died? Two. Was he an 
American? No answer. Was he a French- 
man? Yes. The question was then varied and 
put in writing, the interlocutor being requested 
to knock, when the right word was touched with 
the pencil. Is he an Englishman? An Italian? 
A German? A Frenchman? Yes. Does he 
retain his old opinions?) No. Was he a great 
author? Yes. Was he a great poet? No. 
Was he thought to be a great poet while on 
earth? Yes. Was the world deceived about 
him? No answer. It was evident that the in- 
quirer had fallen in with one who was no friend 
of Goethe. Swedenborg would have perhaps 
said that it was one of those envious, scampy, 
imps, who love to detract from merit, and who 
could not forgive Goethe his world-wide repu- 
tation or his French tastes. 

I have given you what I think is a tolerably 
fair view of the average character of the ques- 
tions and answers. ‘Thus far, no important re- 
ply has been given to any question. No new 
knowledge has been communicated. No facts 
have been disclosed, which were not already in 
the mind of the inquirer when the question was 
put. In this respect, the performance does not 
equal the achievements of many clairvoyants. 
The language, when a sentence is spelled, is pre- 
cisely such as might be expected from the intel- 
lectual calibre of the lady mystatoques. The 
raps often take the form of musical airs, but 
without exception, they are the familiar tunes of 
Rochester and its vicinity, with no echo of blessed 
harps. Still, you find something more in the 
phenomena, taken as a whole, than can be well 
explained on the theory of a voluntary humbug. 
This may yet prove to be the case, but at pre- 
sent, the mystery is so complete, as to make one 
wary of affirming or denying aught in relation to 
it. The believers that it is the work of departed 
spirits of course, are few. _ 


The most important work of this month is Dr. 
Smyth's admirable Treatise on the Unity of the 
Human Races, published by Putuam. The emi- 
nent Charleston divine handles the interesting 
topic of discussion, with a rich display of erudi- 
tion such as few men can command in this coun- 
try, and with a keenness of perception and power 
of argument which must make him a formidable 
antagonist. Nothing heretofore written on the 
subject appears to have escaped his notice, and 
on this account, if on no other, his volume will be 
atext book of standard authority, with all future 





inquirers. I perceive that Prof. Agassiz is now 
treating the question in a course of lectures at 
Boston. The controversy could scarely be in 
better hands. Agassiz looks at the questionina 
purely scientific point of view, expressly dis- 
claiming any desire to influence opinion in re- 
gard to the interpretation of the Scriptures, or 
any of the delicate topics of current controversy, 
Dr. Smyth considers it as a theologian and as a 
citizen of the South. But this does not seem to 
damage his candor or impartiality. He makes 
out a strong case on his side of the question, 
which of course, is a public intellectual benefit. 
The truth will be elicited from the best efforts of 
the advocates on both sides. 


Among the reprints, I notice The Pillars of 
Hercules, a loose, disjointed, rambling, pedantic 
book of travels in Spain and Morocco, by a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, D. Urquhart, Esq. 
It has been lashed without mercy by his politi- 
cal opponents, who wield the critical pen, in 
England, but you may take my word for it, 
leaving out its plethora of Greek and Latin, it has 
humor, sarcasm, droll anecdotes, lively descrip- 
tion and curious information enough to make it 
well worth reading. After you have been pro- 
voked, in the worst way, with its ill-assorted 
crevasses of strange learning, and its numerous 
high-horsical pomposities, your good-nature is 
restored by some happy hit, or sprightly narra- 
tive, and you think the fusty old pedant is the 
most entertaining writer in the world. 


The life of Andrew Combe promises to be an 
agreeable piece of biography, I have dipped into 
it here and there and find it far less stupid than 
most of the popular productions of that literal, 
downright, unmitigated Scoth prosaist, George 
Combe. 


C.A. Bristed has written a pamphlet of con- 
siderable piquancy, scourging the modern radi- 
calisms all and singular, over the shoulders of 
the head school master of New-England, Horace 
Mann, of Massachusetts. 


Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine has taken 
the “reading public” by storm. It cannot fail to 
be a most readable production, as the abundant 
materials of which it is composed, if merely 
thrown up into the air, like a bag of feathers, 
would come down in most delightful shapes. 
The first number has been sold to the amount of 
some 20,000 copies, and large orders await the 
appearance of the second, which I am told will 
be a decided improvement on its predecessor. 
One of its features, that of giving copious ex- 
tracts from the best new English works in ad- 
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vance of their regular publication, I think, is 
most excellent. They are like samples of good 
wine, which create a taste for the real article, 
and allay the appetite till a full supply can be ob- 
tained. 

Harper & Brothers will speedily issue Leigh 
Hunt’s Autobiography, the most delicious book 
of the season, as aromatic and flavorous as the 
dish of ripe strawberries, which with the ther- 
mometer at 90° tempts me to let you off to- 
day with a short letter. 





KATHLEEN, 
OR 


THE FELON’S TRYSTE. 


Sister, we must part to-night! 

Then meet me in the dim twilight, 
Beneath the old oak on the green ; 
Ah, meet me then and there, Kathleen! 
And sever from thy golden hair, 

One glossy tress—one ringlet fair, 

A precious, sacred pledge of love, 

To press my heart, where’er I rove. 
At twilight hour, upon the green, 

Ah, meet me then and there, Kathleen ! 


Bring with thee too, that book of prayer, 
Which saves (thou sayest) from despair, 
The wretch repentant of his crime 

And fills his soul with hopes sublime. 
Alas! I well deserve my doom, 

Fraught as it is, with shame and gloom! 
But penitence has come too late 

To shield me from a Felon’s fate. 

At twilight dim, upon the green, 

Ah, meet me then and there, Kathleen! 


Sister, ere we breathe farewell, 

A darksome tale I have to tell— 

*T will wring I know, thy gentle heart, 
Yet must be told thee, when we part. 
Now fail me not! for ere night wanes, 
Disguised | leave our native plains, 

To seek some distant foreign shore— 
Then dear Kathleen! we meet no more. 
At twilight hour, upon the green, 

We part to meet no more, Kathleen! 


J. M. C. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


During the last month, we have received the 
painful intelligence of the death of two distinguished 
poets of England; and to these has recently been added 
the name of Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, one of our 
sweetest American poetesses, 

William Wordsworth died at Rydal Mount, in West- 
moreland, on the 23rd of April, in his eighty-first year— 
having thus, as it were, outlived his generation, and heard 
with his mortal ears the impartial verdict of posterity. 
His high reputation was neither acquired early, nor with- 
out a struggle with that English public, so famous for 
worshipping false gods in Literature, and neglecting its 
real men of genius. With his merit unacknowledged, his 
genius chilled by neglect, his warm inspirations frozen in 
their fount by the sneers of the Edinburg Review, which 
then dictated without appeal in Letters, William Words- 
worth, whose name will pass to future times as the great 
Philosophical Poet, struggled on through fifteen years of 
neglect and indifference from that public, which has since 
done all but worship him. 

He was twenty-three when his first poem was published. 
It bore the title of “An Evening Walk—an Epistle in 
Verse, addressed to a young Lady of the North of Eng- 
land, by W. Wordsworth, B. A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge.” In the same year 1793, appeared “ Descrip- 
tive Sketches in Verse’’—of a tour in Switzerland and 
Italy. These fell almost still-born from the press, but 
Coleridge has recorded in his Biographia Libraria his own 
impression of them in the following words : 

“During the last year of my residence at Cambridge, 
1794, I became acquainted with Mr. Wordsworth’s first 
publication, entitled ‘ Descriptive Sketches ;’ and seldom 
if ever was the emergence of an original poetic genius 
above the Literary horizon more evidently announced.” 
A few appreciative admirers, however, could do nothing 
for the poor “ Sketches,” and they fell dead. They were 
followed by “ Lyrical Ballads,” and in 1807, by an edition 
of his poems, in two volumes, which Byron, then nine- 
teen, reviewed in the “ Monthly Literary Recreations.” 
His pompously rounded would-be-critical sentences re- 
mind us strongly of Mr. Arthur Pendennis and his cri- 
tiques in Thackeray’s last new novel. 

These volumes added much to the reputation of Words- 
worth. He was at last beginning to be known and ap- 
preciated. His “Lyrical Ballads’ had become favorites 
with the public, and a new work from their author was 
looked for with curiosity by the general reader, and with 
impatience by his admirers, embracing in their number 
every cultivated intellect, and every admirer of simplicity 
and nature. While the public mind was in this state of 
favorable regard toward the new poet, his “ Excursion,” 
undeniably the greatest of his poems, was given to the 
world. In vain did the Edinburg Review fulminate and 
threaten, exclaim, “ This will never do!” and boast of 
having “ crushed the Excursion”—Lord Jeffreys for once 
found his goosequill powerless. The public were deter- 
mined to read and judge for themselves. The Excursion 
raised the poet’s reputation still higher with his admirers. 
Then came in succession, “ Peter Bell,” the “Waggoner,” 
the “ White Doe of Rylston,” and those beautiful Sonnets 
which appeared under the title of the “ River Duddon.” 

From the appearance of this latter volume dates Words- 
worth’s fixed fame as a poet. From this time forth it 
was never ¢alled in question, and his subsequent works, 
“Yarrow Revisited,’ “Tinturn Abbey,” “ Laodamia,” 
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“Yarrow Unvisited,”’ &c., sustained, rather than added 
to his reputation. 

In 1835, Wordsworth received a pension of £300, and 
on the death of Southey, he was appointed poet-laure- 
ate—an office which Jonson, Davenant and Dryden had 
held before him. His only production, as poet-laureate, 
is his Ode on her Majesty’s visit to his old alma mater. 
The incident of the pension and his appointment by the 
Queen soon after, gave rise to the following verses by 
that most eccentric of poets, Robert Browning. They 
have more bad feeling than poetry— 


“ Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost as the others she lets us devote ; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
How all our copper had gone for his service ! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespear was of us, Milton was for us ; 
Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watched from their 
graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 
We shall march prospering,—not thro’ his presence 
Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre 
Deeds will be done, while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch, whom the rest bade aspire.” 


We can see no earthly impropriety in Wordsworth’s 
accepting either the pension or the poet-laureateship. 

It is unnecessary here to do more than allude to the 
merits of William Wordsworth. The impartial voice of 
his own generation has declared him to be a noble and 
true poet—with a heart to sympathize with nature in all 
her moods of shine or storm, “ thunder or sunshine,” agi- 
tation or rest, and an intellect expanded, acute and vigo- 
rous, to interpret in “ noble words,” his “ noble feelings of 
the heart.” 

His greatest poem, the “ Excursion,” is not only a noble 
work in point of thought and matter, but the diction is 
terse, flowing, meditative, dramatic, embracing in a word 
all the meods of the language moulded by a master hand. 
His “ Lyrical Ballads” will, however, be always the fa- 
vorites of the great mass of readers. “ Lucy Gray” and 
the “ Waterfall and Eglantine’”’ are types of these charm- 
ing productions, which linger in the heart like some long- 
treasured memory of happy childhood. The power to 
write these “ Lyrics,” says all that need be said for Words- 
worth’s heart and head. 

Nearly at the same moment with Wordsworth, died 
William Lisle Bowles, the contemporary of all the great 
poets of the last generation. He had reached his eighty- 
eighth year, at his death. 

His first work, entitled “ Fourteen Sonnets,”’ was much 
admired by Coleridge, who “ made more than forty trans- 
criptions, as the best presents he could offer to those who 
had won his regard,”—his finances “not permitting him 
to purchase copies.” Of his succeeding publications, 
few now remember anything ;—his “ Coombe Ellen,” “ St. 
Michael’s Mount,” and “Spirit of Discovery,” have pass- 
ed away. He is chiefly remembered by his controversy 
with Lord Byron, and by the witticism on his “Spirit of 
Discovery,” in the “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers. 

To these names, famous in another land, and now gone 


the person of Frances Sargent Osgood, whose songs and 
lyrics have so long been favorites with the public. 

Her first poems appeared in the “ Juvenile Miscella- 
ny,” under the nom de plume of “ Florence,” and in 1839 
a volume of her works, called “ A Wreath of Wild Flow- 
ers from New England,’ was published by a house in 
London, whither she had gone with her husband. For 
several years Mrs. Osgood has edited different magazines 
and annuals with great taste and elegance—her pen turn- 
ing indifferently to poetry or prose. 

Mrs. Osgood in the light gay sparkling lyric or song, 
which has of late years become so common, has few ri- 
vals. Mrs. Welby is perhaps her equal, but not her su. 
perior. The perpetual gaiety which pervades these wri- 
tings, and the tender, delicate sentiment, which runs 
through all of them, is delightfully refreshing when the 
mind has been overburdened, and asks for relaxation. As 
an example of this manner, we refer to the little song— 
“T have something sweet to tell you,” and as a proof of 
this lady’s warm and poetical imagination, to the “ Magic 
Flute,” a poem which appeared some time since in one 
of the Northern magazines. Mrs. Osgood is the most 
feminine of American poetesses. 





It is not our practice to refer to the Prospectuses of 
Schools or Colleges in the editorial department of the 
Messenger, inasmuch as such reference in general savors 
too much of the “ Puff direct” to be much to our taste. 
But we hope it will not be considered foreign to the scope 
of our Magazine to ask attention to a “ Prospectus of a 
Law School to be conducted by Benj. F. Porter,” in 
Charleston, 8. C. It is perhaps enough for us to an- 
nounce the fact that such a school is to be commenced, 
for surely nothing that we can say can add to the claims 
Judge Porter already possesses upon the Southern pub- 
lic. A distinguished jurist, he has also acquired an envia- 
ble literary reputation; and we congratulate the young 
men of the South, who are about to enter upon the study 
of the Law, on the advantage they have in being able to 
choose so excellent a Preceptor. The school opens in 
November next. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 





Wanperine Sketcues of People and Things in South 
America, Polynesia, California, and other places, visit- 
ed during a cruise on board of the U. S. Ships, Levant, 
Portsmouth, and Savannah. By Wm. Maxwell Wood, 
M. D., Surgeon U. 8. Navy, late fleet surgeon of the 
Pacific Squadron. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 


The title of this book is so fair and full an index to its con- 
tents, that perhaps a mere reprint of it would suffice for a 
criticism. But Dr. Wood has acquitted himselfso very cred- 
itably and agreeably in his unpretending narrative, that we 
cannot forbear giving our readers an extract or two, that 
may furnish them with some insight into its merits. We 
dip into the book at random. From the one which we select 
first, it would seem that a taste for gaudy trappings and 
useless parades was quite as common in South America 
as in “ these United States.” 


“ Among the most interesting street incidents at Rio Ja- 
neiro are the religious processions frequently occurring. 





from the abodes of men, an addition has been made in 


In these processions images as large as life, and gaudily 
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costumed, representing different saints, are elevated upon 
thrones, and borne through the streets upon men’s shoul- 
ders. Immediately following the images, walking two 
and two, are the priests and friars. Groups of little girls 
gaily dressed, glittering with tinsel, and having artificial 
wings fixed to their shoulders, represent angels , these 
accompany the holy images and scatter flowers before 
them.” 


“In the procession which I was fortunate to witness, I 
was glad to see that a fuir representation of races was 
among the sacred images; for one of glittering ebony 
color, and wooly head, particularly attracted the attention 
and claimed the veneration of the surrounding throng of 
negroes.” 


“ Whilst pursuing our walks through some of the by- 
streets, we came upon a house, the entrance to which was 
hung with black velvet trimmed with silver lace—there 
was death within ; before the door was a group of persons 
with large wax candles, three or four feet long, one of 
which they offered to every passer by. As the honor 
done the deceased is in proportion to the number of these 
candles borne lighted in a funeral procession, it is indeco- 
rous for a passer by to refuse to take a candle and join 
the mourners. The candles become the perquisite of the 
church in which the funeral ceremonies are performed, 
and, as but little of them is consumed, they form no small 
contribution.” 


“The body is borne to the grave in a hearse richly cov- 
ered with black velvet, trimmed with gold or silver lace. 
In the burial of a child, the coffin is gaily covered with 
blue or crimson satin, decorated with gold or silver fringes, 
and the church bells ring a merry peal of rejoicing, that 
the little one has left without drinking the full cup of the 
miseries of human life.” 


The incident last narrated is poetic and pleasing. To 
our taste, flowers are more fitting than tears at the 
funereal ceremonies of early childhood. Not the least 
admirable of the sayings of the ancients, which have de- 
scended to us, is, “Those whom the Gods love die young ;” 
a sentiment full of pith and consolation. 

In the next extract we find the “Italia” spoken of; a 
spirit procured from the grape by distillation and not fer- 
mentation, whereby the genuine flavor of the fruit is re- 
tained. We say this with authority, for we have tasted 
thereof; and have often wondered why our merchants 
should not have added this to their “stocks of choice li- 
quors.”’ 


“The landing (at Callao) is at a very excellent mole 
of stone, enclosed by an iron railing, and here we have be- 
fore us an animated, busy, and characteristic scene. The 
fine wheat of Chili lies heaped up in large piles ; and as an 
evidence of the dryness of the climate, and the general 
absence of rain, it remains thus exposed to the weather 
from one end of the year to the other. There are also iron 
vessels of quicksilver used in the mines, for separating the 
preious metals; large square blocks of salt quarried from 
the mines of Sechura; and pyramidal earthen jars of Italia, 
an alcoholic spirit, manufactured at Pisco, a little to the 
southward, and much esteemed as a choice spirit. Nu- 
merous carts made of raw hides, and droves of diminutive 
donkeys are busily employed in transporting the various 
goods to their places of destination.” 


The miscellaneous character of the goods thus “ stored” 
im open air, would seem to have proved a fair index to the 
habits of the consumers. Our author, who does not con- 
tent himself with mere out door experiences, gives us an 
insight into a dejuner a la fourchette, which was doubtless 
m its way as elegant an affair as any similar effurt in the 


Fifth avenue. Certainly the manners of the ladies seem 


at Jeast to be fraught with quite as much, if not more, 
kindness of heart. 


“Tt was evident that the principles of tetotalism had 
not reached this part of our globe, viz. Callao, for the 
wine and Italia seemed to be as necessary a part of the 
breakfast of the ladies as they were of that of the sterner 
sex ; and I found that no matter how often I offered a mint 
julep to a lady, it was freely accepted, and feeling some 
apprehension for the consequences, I substituted wine for 
brandy in mixing them, as I felt bound in gallantry to of- 
fer as long as they were not declined. It was with some 
mortification that I learned that it is considered an act of 
rudeness to refuse any thing offered at table, and that my 
officious gallantry might in truth have been a persecution 
to those to whom it was extended. This conventional 
courtesy of offering and accepting delicacies at table is in 
frequent exercise. A lady will take up some choice mor 
sel, on the end of a fork, from her plate, and present it to 
any gentleman whom she may wish to compliment, and 
the gentleman acknowledges the honor done him by a 
speedy return of the civility. This custom appears to be 
an equivalent for that of hob-knobbing. After breakfast, 
ladies as well as gentlemen lit their cigars, and pufied 
awsy with the air and gusto of old smokers.” 


Our nextextract seems to justify the vain-glorious epi- 
thet of the universal Yankee nation, to which we lay such 
frequent claim. 


“ But it is time to give up our gossip about Callao, and 
look for something of greater interest; and for our pur- 
pose we have running to Lima. the “old line” and the 
“ opposition line of omnibusses.””’ What an amalgamation 
of manners and customs is going on in the world, and 
leveling all peculiarities! in a little while we shall have 
no such thing as “ foreign parts.” Mint juleps are part 
of a Peruvian pic-nic; and now an omnibus carries us 
where a little while past we traveled on horseback and 
armed against banditti!’’ 

With these extracts we consign the book to the good 
taste of our readers; feeling assured that they will be 
gratified with a perusal of its contents. 





Lire or Jean Paut Freperic Ricuter. Compiled 
from various sources. Together with his Autobiogra- 
phy. Translated by Eliza Buckminster Lee. Com- 
plete in one volume. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
200 Broadway. 1850. 


Of those who quaffed the waters of the German Cas- 
taly during the last century, there was one, whose wild, 
distinctive strains have been all unheard by the majority 
of mankind; and that one, a man of the rarest gifts of 
nature, who preached a lofty philosophy without ever 
having aimed at a system, and uttered the sublimest po- 
etry without having ever written a verse. Such was Jean 
Paul. We call him a philosopher, for surely he saw be- 
neath the surface of things and dared to renounce all con- 
ventionalities, while he told to his fellow mortals what he 
felt and comprehended: we call him a poet, for his wri- 
tings are informed with the divine spirit beyond those of 
many who have sang more tuneful measures. More than 
all this, Jean Paul was an earnest man, with the cheerful 
creed, expressed, in one of his letters, that this world is 
“no vale of tears but rather a vale of joy” —overflowing 
with the genuine kindliness of a pure heart—and so stead- 
fast in friendships that, as he said of Jacobi, “death assur- 
edly did not sever” the attachments he had formed with 





his friends. 
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The present volume is a most delightful one, as giving 
us some insight into the private life of this remarkable 
man. We should like to have the space to dwell upon it, 
making such extracts (copious they should be) as, in our 
judgment, the reader would receive with thanks. We 
should like to pursue those phantoms of the Brocken 
that dance with a weird, zigzag grace through his strange 
speculations,—we should delight to make a survey of the 
classical Weimar, the seat of so much of the German in- 
tellect,—especially we should find a mournful pleasure in 
following the philosophic poet to his tranquil death-bed. 
But this may not be. We can only render the brief tri- 
bute of our humble praise to the lady author who has so 
worthily performed the task of a biographer, and com- 
mend to public favor, in a single sentence, one of the 
most charming works that the press, prolific as it has 
been in publications of interest, has put forth for many 
years. 


The book is for sale by Messrs. Morris and Brother. 


Tue Unity ofr THE Human RACES PROVED TO BE THE 
Doctrine oF Scripture, Reason, and Science. 
By the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D. D. New York, Geo. 
P, Putnam. 1850. 


We had intended to prepare for this number a notice 
of this volume, which has made no small sensation in the 
literary, philosophical, and religious world. But the 
press of other avocations has defeated our purpose for the 
present. Meantime, we quote a notice of the subject 
from a letter published in the National Intelligencer sev- 
eral weeks since, describing the proceedings at a meeting 
of a scientific association in Charleston. The work in 
question originated in the discussions of the “club of 
gentlemen in Charleston’ —of whom mention is made. 


“The question of the ‘Unity of the Races of Man’ had 
occupied the attention of a club of gentlemen in Charles- 
ton, who met occasionally for the discussion of scientific 
and other subjects, and had probably been carried so far 
as not to bear further discussion there. But some obser- 
vations of Professor Agassiz made the argument exceed- 
ingly interesting. Some gentlemen would willingly have 
entered into the discussion if it could have been received 
with proper temper, and argued without personal feeling. 
The remarks referred to were, in substance, ‘ That there 
existed no authority from the phraseology of the Genesis, 
to disprove facts made apparent by comparison with other 
objects of natural history. That it was difficult to con- 
ceive how the white race of man could have originated 
from parents of any other color, or that negroes had origi- 
nally a white parentage.’ ‘That the history of Genesis 
described the generations of one family, and rather autho- 
rized the opinion that other races of human beings co-ex- 
isted at the same time with the sons of Adam, who were 
described as intermarrying with them, as no females of 
their own family are enumerated. The narrative did not 
prevent the supposition that these might have been 
a pair of whites, a pair of blacks, and a pair of reds— 
from whom sprang the various nations of the earth, 
differing much in their conformation of body and mental 
development.’ 

“These suggestions of one of the most intelligent and 
truthful of naturalists elicited attention and respect, but 
produced what was considered by some a very unneces- 
sary clerical argument, and caused a disposition to arrest 


ing more suited to the calm and discreet arguments of the 
pen than to an open public discussion! 

“ Ali men may be said correctly to be of ‘one blood, 
without having their origin from one common earthly pa- 
rentage, although deriving existence from the ‘same one 
Creator.’ The obligations for mutual kindness, charity, 
and mercy are certainly not invalidated by such argu- 
ments as those presented by the eminent naturalist.” 


PicroriaL Fietp Boox or THE REVOLUTION; or II- 
lustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, 
Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
pendence. By Benson J. Lossing. With 600 engra- 
vings, &c., &c. Harper and Brothers. Nos. 1 and 2. 
1850. 


We really do not know which to praise the more highly, 
the letter press or the engravings of this choice publica- 
tion, for the author seems equally at his ease with the 
pen and the burin. Weregard it as beyond all doubt one 
of the most excellent works of a serial character that 
Harper and Brothers have published for a long time. 







































It is for sale by Morris and Brother. 


Tue History or Cyrus tHe Great. By Jacob Ab 
bott. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


We have long ago exhausted our entire stock of com- 
mendatory epithets on Mr. Abbott and his former histo- 
ries, so that we do not know what we can say of this new 
volume without running the risk of publishing a stereo- 
typed laudation, but we will venture to say that it is 
marked by all the excellencies of the preceding volumes 
of the series—simplicity, perspicuous narrative, and judi- 
cious condensation. It must sell. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Morris and Brother. 


Hanp Book oF Mopern European LITERATURE: by 
Mrs. Foster. Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. 1850. 


A very neat volume, and a very convenient one for some 
uses. It will serve well as a kind of literary gazetteer, 
where one may find the notable authors of modern Europe, 
from Italy to Russia, and from Great Britain to the Mag- 
yar country, all named and placed with their respective 
latitudes and longitudes duly noted. Of course, it is merely 
a compilation, with an occasional page or two of general 
criticism; but is nevertheless a book worth having in 
every library, as a directory of literary names. Like die- 
tionaries of quotations, it may be abused by pretenders, 
who parade an acquaintance with names merely, in the 
hope of making it believed that they have actually read 
the authors they talk of. 


We acknowledge, with our best thanks, the receipt ofa 
copy of Lieut. Maury’s Sailing Directions, one of the most 
valuable of the many valuable publications of that distin- 
guished man, the Annual Report of the Board of Health 
of the City of New Orleans, drawn up by Dr. E. H. Bar- 
ton, a pamphlet of much interest, and an able discussion 
of the Pacific Railway question by Mr. Lufborough of the 





or postpone the discussion, which was passed over as be- 


St. Louis Bar. 
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